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CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLAND    UNDER    ELIZABETH. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  all  over  the  land  wben 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  went  down  to  Hatfield,  to 
hail  the  Princess  Elizabeth  as  the  new  Queen  of 
England.  Weary  of  the  barbarities  of  Mary's  reign, 
the  people  looked  with  hope  and  gladness  to  the 
new  sovereign.  The  nation  seemed  to  wake  from  a 
horrible  dream  ;  and  heaven,  so  long  hidden  by  the 
smoke  of  the  fires  that  roasted  men  and  women  to 
death,  appeared  to  brighten  once  more. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  five  and  twenty  years  of  age 
when  she  rode  through  the  streets  of  London,  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  be  crowned. 
Her  countenance  was  strongly  marked,  but,  on  the 
whole,  commanding  and  dignified ;  her  hair  was  red, 
and  her  nose  something  too  long  and  sharp  for  a 
woman's.  She  was  not  the  beautiful  creature  her 
courtiers  made  out ;  but  she  was  well  enough,  and 
•no  doubt  looked  all'  the  better  for  coming  after  the 
dark  and  gloomy  Mary.  She  was  well  educated, 
but  a  roundabout  writer,  and  rather  a  hard  swearer 
and  coarse  talker.  She  was  clever,  but  cunning  and 
VOL.  n.-l. 
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deceitful,  and  inherited  mucli  of  her  father's  violent 
temper.  I  mention  this  now,  because  she  has  been 
so  over-praised  by  one  party,  and  so  over-abused  by 
another,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  understand  the 
greater  part  of  her  reign  without  first  understand- 
ing what  kind  of  woman  she  really  was. 

She  began  her  reign  with  the  great  advantage 
of  having  a  very  wise  and  careful  Minister,  Sir 
William  Cecil,  whom  she  afterwards  made  Lord 
Burleigh.  Altogether,  the  people  had  greater 
reason  for  rejoicing  than  they  usually  had  when 
there  were  processions  in  the  streets;  and  they 
were  happy  with  some  reason.  All  kinds  of  shows 
and  images  were  set  up;  Gog  and  Magog  were 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  Temple  Bar ;  and  (which  was 
more  to  the  purpose)  the  Corporation  dutifully  pre- 
sented the  young  Queen  with  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
marks  in  gold  —  so  heavy  a  present,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  take  it  into  her  carriage  with  both  hands. 
The  coronation  was  a  great  success  ;  and,  on  the 
next  day,  one  of  the  courtiers  presented  a  petition 
to  the  new  Queen,  praying  that  as  it  was  the  custom 
to  release  some  prisoners  on  such  occasions,  she 
would  have  the  goodness  to  release  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  also 
the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
shut  up  in  a  strange  language,  so  that  the  people 
could  not  get  at  them. 

To  this  the  Queen  replied  that  it  would  be  better 
first  to  inquire  of  themselves  whether  they  desired 
to  be  released  or  not ;  and,  as  a  means  of  finding 
out,  a  great  public  discussion — a  sort  of  religious 
tournament  —  was  appointed  to  take  place  between 
certain  champions  of  the  two  religions   in   West- 
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minster  Abbey.  You  may  suppose  that  it  was  soon 
made  pretty  clear  to  common-sense  that,  for  people 
to  benefit  by  what  they  repeat  or  read,  it  is  rather 
necessary  they  should  understand  something  about 
it.  Accordingly,  a  Church  Service  in  plain  English 
was  settled,  and  other  laws  and  regulations  were 
made,  completely  establishing  the  great  work  of  the 
Reformation.  The  Romish  bishops  and  champions 
were  not  harshly  dealt  with,  all  things  considered, 
and  the  Queen's  Ministers  were  both  prudent  and 
merciful. 

The  one  great  trouble  of  this  reign,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate cause  of  the  greater  part  of  such  turmoil 
and  bloodshed  as  occurred  in  it,  was  Mary  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scots.  We  will  try  to  understand,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  who  Mary  was,  what  she  was, 
and  how  she  came  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  Royal  pillow 
of  Elizabeth. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Scotland,  Mary  of  Guise.  She  had  been  married, 
when  a  mere  child,  to  the  Dauphin,  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  King  of  France.  The  Pope,  who  pre- 
tended that  no  one  could  rightfully  wear  the  crown 
of  England  without  his  gracious  permission,  was 
strongly  opposed  to  Elizabeth,  who  had  not  asked 
for  the  said  gracious  permission.  And  as  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  would  have  inherited  the  English 
crown  in  right  of  her  birth,  supposing  the  English 
Parliament  not  to  have  altered  the  succession,  the 
Pope  himself,  and  most  of  the  discontented  who 
■v^ere  followers  of  his,  maintained  that  Mary  was 
the  rightful  Queen  of  England,  and  Elizabeth  the 
wrongful  Queen.  Mary  being  so  closely  connected 
with  France,  and  France  being  jealous  of  England, 
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there  was  far  greater  danger  in  this  than  there 
would  have  been  if  she  had  had  no  alliance  with 
that  great  power.  And  when  her  young  husband, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  became  Francis  the 
Second,  King  of  France,  the  matter  grew  very- 
serious.  For,  the  young  couple  styled  themselves 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  and  the  Pope  was 
disposed  to  help  them  by  doing  all  the  mischief  he 
could. 

Now,  the  reformed  religion,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  stern  and  powerful  preacher,  named  John 
Knox,  and  other  such  men,  had  been  making  fierce 
progress  in  Scotland.  It  was  still  a  half-savage 
country,  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  murdering 
and  rioting  continually  going  on ;  and  the  Reformers, 
instead  of  reforming  those  evils  as  they  should  have 
done,  went  to  work  in  the  ferocious  old  Scottish 
spirit,  laying  churches  and  chapels  waste,  pulling 
down  pictures  and  altars,  and  knocking  about  the 
Gray  Friars,  and  the  Black  Friars,  and  the  White 
Friars,  and  the  friars  of  all  sorts  of  colors,  in  all 
directions.  This  obdurate  and  harsh  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  Reformers  (the  Scotch  have  always  been 
rather  a  sullen  and  frowning  people  in  religious 
matters)  put  up  the  blood  of  the  Romish  French 
court,  and  caused  France  to  send  troops  over  to 
Scotland,  with  the  hope  of  setting  the  friars  of  all 
sorts  of  colors  on  their  legs  again  ;  of  conquering 
that  country  first,  and  England  afterwards ;  and  so 
crushing  the  Reformation  all  to  pieces.  The  Scot- 
tish Reformers,  who  had  formed  a  great  league 
which  they  called  The  Congregation  of  the  Lord, 
secretly  represented  to  Elizabeth  that,  if  the  re- 
formed religion  got  the  worst  of  it  with  them,  it 
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would  be  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it  in  England 
too;  and  thus  Elizabeth,  though  she  had  a  high 
notion  of  the  rights  of  Kings  and  Queens  to  do 
anything  they  liked,  sent  an  army  to  Scotland  to 
support  the  Reformers,  who  were  in  arms  against 
their  sovereign.  All  these  proceedings  led  to  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Edinburgh,  under  which  the 
French  consented  to  depart  from  the  kingdom.  By 
a  separate  treaty,  Mary  and  her  young  husband 
engaged  to  renounce  their  assumed  title  of  King 
and  Queen  of  England.  But  this  treaty  they  never 
fulfilled. 

It  happened,  soon  after  matters  had  got  to  this 
state,  that  the  young  French  King  died,  leaving 
Mary  a  young  widow.  She  was  then  invited  by  her 
Scottish  subjects  to  return  home  and  reign  over 
them;  and,  as  she  was  not  now  happy  where  she 
was,  she,  after  a  little  time,  complied. 

Elizabeth  had  been  Queen  three  years,  when  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  embarked  at  Calais  for  her  own 
rough  quarrelling  country.  As  she  came  out  of  the 
harbor,  a  vessel  was  lost  before  her  eyes,  and  she 
said,  "  0  good  God  !  what  an  omen  this  is  for  such 
a  voyage  !  "  She  was  very  fond  of  France,  and  sat 
on  the  deck,  looking  back  at  it  and  weeping,  until 
it  was  quite  dark.  When  she  went  to  bed,  she 
directed  to  be  called  at  daybreak,  if  the  French 
coast  were  still  visible,  that  she  might  behold  it  for 
the  last  time.  As  it  proved  to  be  a  clear  morning, 
this  was  done,  and  she  again  wept  for  the  country 
she  was  leaving,  and  said  many  times,  "  Farewell, 
France  !  Farewell,  France !  I  shall  never  see  thee 
again  ! "  All  this  was  long  remembered  afterwards, 
as  sorrowful  and  interesting  in  a  fair  young  Princess 
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of  nineteen.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  it  gradually  came, 
together  with  her  other  distresses,  to  surround  her 
with  greater  sympathy  than  she  deserved. 

When  she  came  to  Scotland,  and  took  up  her 
abode  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  in  Edinburgh,  she 
found  herself  among  uncouth  strangers  and  wild 
uncomfortable  customs,  very  different  from  her  ex- 
periences in  the  court  of  France.  The  very  people 
who  were  disposed  to  love  her  made  her  head  ache, 
when  she  was  tired  out  by  her  voyage,  with  a  sere- 
nade of  discordant  music  —  a  fearful  concert  of  bag- 
pipes, I  suppose  —  and  brought  her  and  her  train 
home  to  her  palace  on  miserable  little  Scotch  horses 
that  appeared  to  be  half-starved.  Among  the  people 
who  were  not  disposed  to  love  her,  she  found  the 
powerful  leaders  of  the  Reformed  Church,  who  were 
bitter  upon  her  amusements,  however  innocent,  and 
denounced  music  and  dancing  as  works  of  the  devil. 
John  Knox  himself  often  lectured  her  violently 
and  angrily,  and  did  much  to  make  her  life  unhappy. 
All  these  reasons  confirmed  her  old  attachment  to 
the  Romish  religion,-  and  caused  her,  there  is  no 
doubt,  most  imprudently  and  dangerously  both  for 
herself  and  for  England  too,  to  give  a  solemn  pledge 
to  the  heads  of  the  Romish  Church  that,  if  she  ever 
succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  she  would  set  up 
that  religion  again.  In  reading  her  unhappy  history, 
you  must  always  remember  this ;  and  also  that 
during  her  whole  life  she  was  constantly  put  for- 
ward against  the  Queen,  in  some  form  or  other,  by 
the  Romish  party. 

That  Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  in- 
clined to  like  her,  is  pretty  certain.  Elizabeth  was 
very   vain   and  jealous,  and  had  an  extraordinary 
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dislike  to  people  being  married.  She  treated  Lady- 
Catherine  Grey,  sister  of  the  beheaded  Lady  Jane, 
with  such  shameful  severity,  for  no  other  reason 
than  her  being  secretly  married,  that  she  died,  and 
her  husband  was  ruined ;  so,  when  a  second  mar- 
riage for  Mary  began  to  be  talked  about,  probably 
Elizabeth  disliked  her  more.  Not  that  Elizabeth 
wanted  suitors  of  her  own,  for  they  started  up  from 
Spain,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  England.  Her  English 
lover  at  this  time,  and  one  whom  she  much  favored 
too,  was  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester 
—  himself  secretly  married  to  Amy  Eobsart,  the 
daughter  of  an  English  gentleman,  whom  he  was 
strongly  suspected  of  causing  to  be  murdered,  down 
at  his  country  seat,  Cumnor  Hall,  in  Berkshire,  that 
he  might  be  free  to  marry  the  Queen.  Upon  this 
story,  the  great  writer,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has 
founded  one  of  his  best  romances.  But  if  Eliza- 
beth knew  how  to  lead  her  handsome  favorite  on, 
for  her  own  vanity  and  pleasure,  she  knew  how  to 
stop  him  for  her  own  pride ;  and  his  love,  and  all 
the  other  proposals,  came  to  nothing.  The  Queen 
always  declared,  in  good  set  speeches,  that  she 
would  never  be  married  at  all,  but  would  live  and 
die  a  Maiden  Queen.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  and 
meritorious  declaration,  I  suppose ;  but  it  has  been 
puffed  and  trumpeted  so  much,  that  I  am  rather 
tired  of  it  myself. 

Divers  Princes  proposed  to  marry  Mary,  but  the 
English  court  had  reasons  for  being  jealous  of  them 
all,  and  even  proposed  as  a  matter  of  policy  that 
she  should  marry  that  very  Earl  of  Leicester  who 
had  aspired  to  be  the  husband  of  Elizabeth.  At 
last,  Lord  Darnley,  sou  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
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and  himself  descended  from  the  Koyal  Family  of 
Scotland,  went  over  with  Elizabeth's  consent  to  try 
his  fortune  at  Holyrood.  He  was  a  tall  simpleton  ; 
and  could  dance  and  play  the  guitar;  but  I  know 
of  nothing  else  he  could  do,  unless  it  were  to  get 
very  drunk,  and  eat  gluttonously,  and  make  a  con- 
temptible spectacle  of  himself  in  many  mean  and 
vain  ways.  However,  he  gained  Mary's  heart,  not 
disdaining,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  to  ally  him- 
self with  one  of  her  secretaries,  David  Rizzio,  who 
had  great  influence  with  her.  He  soon  married  the 
Queen.  This  marriage  does  not  say  much  for  her, 
but  what  followed  will  presently  say  less. 

Mary's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland,  had  opposed 
this  marriage,  partly  on  religious  grounds,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  from  personal  dislike  of  the  very 
contemptible  bridegroom.  When  it  had  taken  place, 
through  Mary's  gaining  over  to  it  the  more  powerful 
of  the  lords  about  her,  she  banished  Murray  for  his 
pains ;  and,  when  he  and  some  other  nobles  rose  in 
arms  to  support  the  reformed  religion,  she  herself, 
within  a  month  of  her  wedding-day,  rode  against 
them  in  armor,  with  loaded  pistols  in  her  saddle. 
Driven  out  of  Scotland,  they  presented  themselves 
before  Elizabeth  —  who  called  them  traitors  in 
public,  and  assisted  them  in  private,  according  to 
her  crafty  nature. 

Mary  had  been  married  but  a  little  while,  when 
she  began  to  hate  her  husband,  who,  in  his  turn, 
began  to  hate  that  David  Rizzio  with  whom  he  had 
leagued  to  gain  her  favor,  and  whom  he  now  believed 
to  be  her  lover.  He  hated  Rizzio  to  that  extent, 
that  he  made  a  compact  with  Lord  Ruthven  and 
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three  other  lords  to  get  rid  of  him  by  murder. 
This  wicked  agreement  they  made  in  solemn  secrecy 
upon  the  first  of  March,  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  and,  on  the  night  of  Saturday  the  ninth,  the 
conspirators  were  brought  by  Darnley  up  a  private 
staircase,  dark  and  steep,  into  a  range  of  rooms 
where  they  knew  that  Mary  was  sitting  at  supper 
with  her  sister,  Lady  Argyle,  and  this  doomed  man. 
When  they  went  into  the  room,  Darnley  took  the 
Queen  round  the  waist,  and  Lord  Ruthven,  who  had 
risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  do  this  murder, 
came  in,  gaunt  and  ghastly,  leaning  on  two  men. 
Rizzio  ran  behind  the  Queen  for  shelter  and  protec- 
tion. "  Let  him  come  out  of  the  room,"  said  Ruth- 
ven. "  He  shall  not  leave  the  room,"  replied  the 
Queen ;  ''  I  read  his  danger  in  your  face,  and  it  is 
my  will  that  he  remain  here."  They  then  set  upon 
him,  struggled  with  him,  overturned  the  table, 
dragged  him  out,  and  killed  him  with  fifty-six  stabs. 
When  the  Queen  heard  that  he  was  dead,  she  said, 
"  No  more  tears.     I  will  think  now  of  revenge  !  " 

Within  a  day  or  two  she  gained  her  husband  over, 
and  prevailed  on  the  tall  idiot  to  abandon  the  con- 
spirators and  fly  witli  her  to  Dunbar.  There  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  audaciously  and  falsely 
denying  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  late 
bloody  business  ;  and  there  they  were  joined  by  the 
Eakl  Bothwell  and  some  other  nobles.  With 
their  help,  they  raised  eight  thousand  men,  returned 
to.Edinburgh,  and  drove  the  assassins  into  England. 
Mary  soon  afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  son  —  still 
tliinking  of  revenge. 

That  slie  should  have  had  a  greater  scorn  for  her 
husband,  after  his  late   cowardice   and  treachery, 
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than  she  had  had  before,  was  natural  enough. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  she  now  began  to  love 
Bothwell  instead,  and  to  plan  with  him  means  of 
getting  rid  of  Darnley.  Bothwell  had  such  power 
over  her  that  he  induced  her  even  to  abandon  the 
assassins  of  Rizzio.  The  arrangements  for  the 
christening  of  the  young  Prince  were  intrusted  to 
him,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  important  people 
at  the  ceremony,  where  the  child  was  named  James  : 
Elizabeth  being  his  godmother,  though  not  present 
on  the  occasion.  A  week  afterwards,  Darnley,  who 
had  left  Mary  and  gone  to  his  father's  house  at 
Glasgow,  being  taken  ill  with  the  small-pox,  she 
sent  her  own  physician  to  attend  him.  But  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  was  merely  a  show 
and  a  pretence,  and  that  she  knew  what  was  doing, 
when  Bothwell  within  another  month  proposed  to 
one  of  the  late  conspirators  against  Rizzio  to  mur- 
der Darnley,  "  for  that  it  was  the  Queen's  mind  that 
he  should  be  taken  away."  It  is  certain  that  on 
that  very  day  she  wrote  to  her  ambassador  in  France, 
complaining  of  him,  and  yet  went  immediately  to 
Glasgow,  feigning  to  be  very  anxious  about  him, 
and  to  love  him  very  much.  If  she  wanted  to  get 
him  in  her  power,  she  succeeded  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent ;  for  she  induced  him  to  go  back  with  her  to 
Edinburgh,  and  to  occupy,  instead  of  the  palace,  a 
lone  house  outside  the  city,  called  the  Kirk  of 
Field.  Here  he  lived  for  about  a  week.  One  Sun- 
day night  she  remained  with  him  until  ten  o'clock, 
and  then  left  him  to  go  to  Holyrood,  to  be  present 
at  an  entertainment  given  in  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  one  of  her  favorite  servants.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  city  was  shaken  by  a 
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great  explosion,  aud  the  Kirk  of  Field  was  blown  to 
atoms. 

Darnley's  body  was  found  next  day  lying  under  a 
tree  at  some  distance.  How  it  came  there,  undis- 
figured  and  unscorched  by  gunpowder,  and  how  this 
crime  came  to  be  so  clumsily  and  strangely  com- 
mitted, it  is  impossible  to  discover.  The  deceitful 
character  of  Mary,  and  the  deceitful  character  of 
Elizabeth,  have  rendered  almost  every  part  of  their 
joint  history  uncertain  and  obscure.  But  I  fear  that 
Mary  was  unquestionably  a  party  to  her  husband's 
murder,  and  that  this  was  the  revenge  she  had 
threatened.  The  Scotch  people  universally  believed 
it.  Voices  cried  out  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  for  justice  on  the  murderess. 
Placards  were  posted  by  unknown  hands  in  the 
public  places  denouncing  Bothwell  as  the  murderer, 
and  the  Queen  as  his  accomplice  ;  and,  when  he 
afterwards  married  her  (though  himself  already 
married),  previously  making  a  show  of  taking  her 
prisoner  by  force,  the  indignation  of  the  people 
knew  no  bounds.  The  women  particularly  are  de- 
scribed as  having  been  quite  frantic  against  the 
Queen,  and  to  have  hooted  and  cried  after  her  in  the 
streets  with  terrific  vehemence. 

Such  guilty  unions  seldom  prosper.  This  husband 
and  wife  had  lived  together  but  a  month,  when  they 
were  separated  forever  by  the  successes  of  a  band 
of  Scotch  nobles  who  associated  against  them  for 
the  protection  of  the  young  Prince  :  whom  Botliwell 
[lad  vainly  endeavored  to  lay  hold  of,  and  whom  he 
would  certainly  have  murdered,  if  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  in  whose  hands  the  boy  was,  had  not  been 
firmly  and  honorably  faithful  to  his  trust.     Before 
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this  angry  power,  Bothwell  fled  abroad,  where  he 
died  a  prisoner,  and  mad,  nine  miserable  years  after- 
Avards.  Mary,  being  found  by  the  associated  lords 
to  deceive  them  at  every  turn,  was  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Lochleven  Castle  ;  which,  as  it  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  lake,  could  only  be  approached  by  boat.  Here, 
one  Lord  Lindsay,  who  was  so  much  of  a  brute 
that  the  nobles  would  have  done  better  if  they  had 
chosen  a  mere  gentleman  for  their  messenger,  made 
her  sign  her  abdication,  and  appoint  Murray  Eegent 
of  Scotland,  Here,  too,  Murray  saw  her  in  a  sorrow- 
ing and  humbled  state. 

She  had  better  have  remained  in  the  Castle  of 
Lochleven,  dull  prison  as  it  was,  with  the  rippling 
of  the  lake  against  it,  and  the  moving  shadows  of 
the  water  on  the  room  walls  ;  but  she  could  not  rest 
there,  and  more  than  once  tried  to  escape.  The  first 
time  she  had  nearly  succeeded,  dressed  in  the  clothes 
of  her  own  washerwoman,  but,  putting  up  her  hand 
to  prevent  one  of  the  boatmen  from  lifting  her  veil, 
the  men  suspected  her,  seeing  how  white  it  was, 
and  rowed  her  back  again.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
her  fascinating  manners  enlisted  in  her  cause  a  boy 
in  the  castle,  called  the  little  Douglas,  who,  while 
the  family  were  at  supper,  stole  the  keys  of  the 
great  gate,  went  softly  out  with  the  Queen,  locked 
the  gate  on  the  outside,  and  rowed  her  away  across 
the  lake,  sinking  the  keys  as  they  went  along.  On 
the  opposite  shore  she  was  met  by  another  Douglas, 
and  some  few  lords ;  and,  so  accompanied,  rode  away 
on  horseback  to  Hamilton,  where  they  raised  three 
thousand  men.  Here  she  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  the  abdication  she  had  signed  in  her 
prison  was  illegal,  and  requiring  the  Eegent  to  yield 
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to  liis  lawful  Queen.  Being  a  steady  soldier,  and  in 
no  way  discomposed,  although  he  was  without  an 
army,  Murray  pretended  to  treat  with  her  until  he 
had  collected  a  force  about  half  equal  to  her  own, 
and  then  he  gave  her  battle.  In  one-quarter  of  an 
hour  he  cut  down  all  her  hopes.  She  had  another 
weary  ride  on  horseback  of  sixty  long  Scotch  miles, 
and  took  shelter  at  Dundrennan  Abbey,  whence  she 
fled  for  safety  to  Elizabeth's  dominions. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  came  to  England  —  to  her 
own  ruin,  the  trouble  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  misery 
and  death  of  many  —  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-eight.  How  she  left  it  and  the 
world,  nineteen  years  afterwards,  we  have  now  to  see. 

SECOND  PART. 

When  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  arrived  in  England, 
without  money,  and  even  without  any  other  clothes 
than  those  she  wore,  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  repre- 
senting herself  as  an  innocent  and  injured  piece  of 
Royalty,  and  entreating  her  assistance  to  oblige  her 
Scottish  subjects  to  take  her  back  again  and  obey 
her.  But,  as  her  character  was  already  known  in 
England  to  be  a  very  different  one  from  what  she 
made  it  out  to  be,  she  was  told  in  answer  that  she 
must  first  clear  herself.  Made  uneasy  by  this  con- 
dition, Mary,  rather  than  stay  in  England,  would 
have  gone  to  Spain,  or  to  France,  or  would  even 
have  gone  back  to  Scotland.  But,  as  her  doing 
either  would  have  been  likely  to  trouble  England 
afresh,  it  was  decided  that  she  should  be  detained 
here.  She  first  came  to  Carlisle,  and,  after  that, 
was   moved  about    from   castle   to   castle,  as   was 
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considered  necessary;  but  England  she  never  left 
again. 

After  trying  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity 
of  clearing  herself,  Mary,  advised  by  Lord  Herries, 
her  best  friend  in  England,  agreed  to  answer  the 
charges  against  her,  if  the  Scottish  noblemen  who 
made  them  would  attend  to  maintain  them  before 
such  English  noblemen  as  Elizabeth  might  appoint 
for  that  purpose.  Accordingly,  such  an  assembly, 
under  the  name  of  a  conference,  met,  first  at  York, 
and  afterwards  at  Hampton  Court.  In  its  presence 
Lord  Lennox,  Darnley's  father,  openly  charged  Mary 
with  the  murder  of  his  son ;  and,  whatever  Mary's 
friends  may  now  say  or  write  in  her  behalf,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  when  her  brother  Murray  produced 
against  her  a  casket  containing  certain  guilty  letters 
and  verses  which  he  stated  to  have  passed  between 
her  and  Bothwell,  she  withdrew  from  the  inquiry. 
Consequently,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  she  was  then 
considered  guilty  by  those  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  the  truth,  and  that  the  feeling 
which  afterwards  arose  in  her  behalf  was  a  very 
generous,  but  not  a  very  reasonable  one. 

However,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  an  honorable 
but  rather  weak  nobleman,  partly  because  Mary  was 
captivating,  partly  because  he  was  ambitious,  partly 
because  he  was  over-persuaded  by  artful  plotters 
against  Elizabeth,  conceived  a  strong  idea  that  he 
would  like  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots  —  though 
he  was  a  little  frightened,  too,  by  the  letters  in  the 
casket.  This  idea  being  secretly  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  noblemen  of  Elizabeth's  court,  and  even  by 
the  favorite  Earl  of  Leicester  (because  it  was  objected 
to  by  other  favorites  who  were  his  rivals),  Mary  ex- 
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pressed  her  approval  of  it,  and  the  King  of  France 
and  the  King  of  Spain  are  supposed  to  have  done 
the  same.  It  was  not  so  quietly  planned,  though, 
but  that  it  came  to  Elizabeth's  ears,  who  warned 
the  Duke  "to  be  careful  what  sort  of  pillow  he  was 
going  to  lay  his  head  upon."  He  made  a  humble 
reply  at  the  time ;  but  turned  sulky  soon  afterwards, 
and,  being  considered  dangerous,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower. 

Thus,  from  the  moment  of  Mary's  coming  to  Eng- 
land, she  began  to  be  the  centre  of  plots  and  miseries. 

A  rise  of  the  Catholics  in  the  north  was  the  next 
of  these,  and  it  was  only  checked  by  many  executions 
and  much  bloodshed.  It  was  followed  by  a  great 
conspiracy  of  the  Pope  and  some  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  of  Europe  to  depose  Elizabeth,  place 
Mary  on  the  throne,  and  restore  the  unreformed 
religion.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  Mary 
knew  and  approved  of  this ;  and  the  Pope  himself 
was  so  hot  in  the  matter  that  he  issued  a  bull,  in 
which  he  openly  called  Elizabeth  the  "pretended 
Queen "  of  England,  excommunicated  her,  and  ex- 
communicated all  her  subjects  who  should  continue 
to  obey  her.  A  copy  of  this  miserable  paper  got 
into  London,  and  was  found  one  morning  publicly 
posted  on  the  Bishop  of  London's  gate.  A  great 
hue  and  cry  being  raised,  another  copy  was  found 
in  the  chamber  of  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who 
confessed,  being  put  upon  the  rack,  that  he  had 
rexjeived  it  from  one  John  Felton,  a  rich  gentle- 
man who  lived  across  the  Thames,  near  Southwark. 
This  John  Felton,  being  put  upon  the  rack  too,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  posted  the  placard  on  the  Bishop's 
gate.     For  this  offence  he  was,  within  four  days, 
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taken  to  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  there  hanged 
and  quartered.  As  to  the  Pope's  bull,  the  people 
by  the  Reformation  having  thrown  off  the  Pope, 
did  not  care  much,  you  may  suppose,  for  the  Pope's 
throwing  off  them.  It  was  a  mere  dirty  piece  of 
paper,  and  not  half  so  powerful  as  a  street  ballad. 

On  the  very  day  when  Felton  was  brought  to  his 
trial,  the  poor  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  released.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he  had  kept  away 
from  the  Tower  evermore,  and  from  the  snares  that 
had  taken  him  there.  But,  even  while  he  was  in 
that  dismal  place,  he  corresponded  with  Mary,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  it,  he  began  to  plot  again. 
Being  discovered  in  correspondence  with  the  Pope, 
with  a  view  to  a  rising  in  England  which  should 
force  Elizabeth  to  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
Mary  and  to  repeal  the  laws  against  the  Catholics, 
he  was  recommitted  to  the  Tower,  and  brought  to 
trial.  He  was  found  guilty  by  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  the  Lords  who  tried  him,  and  was  sentenced 
to  the  block. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  out,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  and  between  opposite  accounts,  whether 
Elizabeth  really  was  a  humane  woman,  or  desired 
to  appear  so,  or  was  fearful  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  people  of  great  name  who  were  popular  in  the 
country.  Twice  she  commanded  and  countermanded 
the  execution  of  the  Duke,  and  it  did  not  take  place 
until  five  months  after  his  trial.  The  scaffold  was 
erected  on  Tower  Hill,  and  there  he  died  like  a 
brave  man.  He  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged, 
saying  that  he  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  death ;  and 
he  admitted  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  was 
much  regretted  by  the  people. 
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Although  Mary  had  shrunk  at  the  most  important 
time  from  disproving  her  guilt,  she  was  very  careful 
never  to  do  anything  that  would  admit  it.  All  such 
proposals  as  were  made  to  her  by  Elizabeth  for  her  re- 
lease required  that  admission  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  therefore  came  to  nothing.  Moreover,  both 
women  being  artful  and  treacherous,  and  neither 
ever  trusting  the  other,  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
could  ever  make  an  agreement.  So,  the  Parliament, 
aggravated  by  what  the  Pope  had  done,  made  new 
and  strong  laws  against  the  spreading  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  in  England,  and  declared  it  treason  in 
any  one  to  say  that  the  Queen  and  her  successors 
were  not  the  lawful  sovereigns  of  England.  It 
would  have  done  more  than  this,  but  for  Elizabeth's 
moderation. 

Since  the  Reformation  there  had  come  to  be  three 
great  sects  of  religious  people  —  or  people  who  called 
themselves  so  —  in  England ;  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  belonged  to  the  Reformed  Church,  those  who 
belonged  to  the  Unreformed  Church,  and  those  who 
were  called  the  Puritans,  because  they  said  that 
they  wanted  to  have  everything  very  pure  and 
plain  in  all  the  Church  service.  These  last  were 
for  the  most  part  an  uncomfortable  people,  who 
thought  it  highly  meritorious  to  dress  in  a  hideous 
manner,  talk  through  their  noses,  and  oppose  all 
harmless  enjoyments.  But  they  were  powerful  too, 
and  very  much  in  earnest,  and  they  were  one  and 
all  the  determined  enemies  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  Protestant  feeling  in  England  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  tremendous  cruelties  to  which 
Protestants  were  exposed  in  France  and  in  the 
Netherlands.     Scores   of   thousands  of  them  were 
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put  to  death  in  those  countries  with  every  cruelty 
that  can  be  imagined,  and  at  last,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
one  of  the  greatest  barbarities  ever  committed  in 
the  world  took  place  at  Paris. 

It  is  called  in  history  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, because  it  took  place  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Eve.  The  day  fell  on  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
third  of  August.  On  that  day  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Protestants  (who  were  there  called  Huguexots) 
were  assembled  together,  for  the  purpose,  as  was 
represented  to  them,  of  doing  honor  to  the  marriage 
of  their  chief,  the  young  King  of  Navarre,  with  the 
sister  of  Charles  the  Ninth  :  a  miserable  young 
King  who  then  occupied  the  French  throne.  This 
dull  creature  was  made  to  believe  by  his  mother 
and  other  fierce  Catholics  about  him  that  the 
Huguenots  meant  to  take  his  life ;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded to  give  secret  orders  that,  on  the  tolling  of  a 
great  bell,  they  should  be  fallen  upon  by  an  over- 
powering force  of  armed  men,  and  slaughtered 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  When  the  appointed 
hour  was  close  at  hand,  the  stupid  wretch,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  was  taken  into  a  balcony  by  his 
mother  to  see  the  atrocious  work  begun.  The 
moment  the  bell  tolled,  the  murderers  broke  forth. 
During  all  that  night  and  the  two  next  days  they 
broke  into  the  houses,  fired  the  houses,  shot  and 
stabbed  the  Protestants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  flung  their  bodies  into  the  streets.  They  were 
shot  at  in  the  streets  as  they  passed  along,  and 
their  blood  ran  down  the  gutters.  Upwards  of  ten 
thousand  Protestants  were  killed  in  Paris  alone ;  in 
all  Prance   four   or   five   times   that   number.     To 
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return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  these  diabolical  mur- 
ders, the  Pope  and  his  train  actually  went  in  public 
procession  at  Rome,  and,  as  if  this  were  not  shame 
enough  for  them,  they  had  a  medal  struck  to  com- 
memorate the  event.  But,  however  comfortable  the 
wholesale  murders  were  to  these  high  authorities, 
they  had  not  that  soothing  effect  upon  the  doll- 
King.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  he  never  knew  a 
moment's  peace  afterwards  ;  that  he  was  continu- 
ally crying  out  that  he  saw  the  Huguenots,  covered 
with  blood  and  wounds,  falling  dead  before  him ; 
and  that  he  died  within  a  year,  shrieking  and  yelling 
and  raving  to  that  degree,  that  if  all  the  Popes  who 
had  ever  lived  had  been  rolled  into  one,  they  would 
not  have  afforded  his  guilty  Majesty  the  slightest 
consolation. 

When  the  terrible  news  of  the  massacre  arrived 
in  England,  it  made  a  powerful  impression  indeed 
upon  the  people.  If  they  began  to  run  a  little  wild 
against  the  Catholics  at  about  this  time,  this  fearful 
reason  for  it,  coming  so  soon  after  the  days  of 
bloody  Queen  Mary,  must  be  remembered  in  their 
excuse.  The  court  was  not  quite  so  honest  as  the 
people  —  but  perhaps  it  sometimes  is  not.  It 
received  the  French  ambassador,  with  all  the  lords 
and  ladies  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  keeping  a 
profound  silence.  Nevertheless,  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage which  he  had  made  to  Elizabeth  only  two  days 
before  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  behalf  of  the 
Duk£  of  Alencon,  the  French  King's  brother,  a  boy 
of  seventeen,  still  went  on ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  her  usual  crafty  way,  the  Queen  secretly 
supplied  the  Huguenots  with  money  and  weapons. 

I  must  say  that  for  a"  Queen  who  made  all  those 
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fine  speeches,  of  which  I  have  confessed  myself  to 
be  rather  tired,  about  living  and  dying  a  Maiden 
Queen,  Elizabeth  was  "  going  "  to  be  married  pretty 
often.  Besides  always  having  some  English  favor- 
ite or  other  whom  she  by  turns  encouraged,  and 
swore  at,  and  knocked  about  —  for  the  Maiden 
Queen  was  very  free  with  her  fists  —  she  held  this 
French  Duke  off  and  on  through  several  years. 
When  he  at  last  came  over  to  England,  the  marriage 
articles  were  actually  drawn  up,  and  it  was  settled 
that  the  wedding  should  take  place  in  six  weeks. 
The  Queen  was  then  so  bent  upon  it,  that  she  prose- 
cuted a  poor  Puritan  named  Stubbs,  and  a  poor 
bookseller  named  Page,  for  writing  and  publishing 
a  pamphlet  against  it.  Their  right  hands  were 
chopped  off  for  this  crime  ;  and  poor  Stubbs  — more 
loyal  than  I  should  have  been  myself  under  the  cir- 
cumstances—  immediately  pulled  off  his  hat  with 
his  left  hand,  and  cried  "  God  save  the  Queen ! " 
Stubbs  was  cruelly  treated ;  for  the  marriage  never 
took  place  after  all,  though  the  Queen  pledged  her- 
self to  the  Duke  with  a  ring  from  her  own  finger. 
He  went  away,  no  better  than  he  came,  when  the 
courtship  had  lasted  some  ten  years  altogether; 
and  he  died  a  couple  of  years  afterwards,  mourned 
by  Elizabeth,  who  appears  to  have  been  really  fond 
of  him.  It  is  not  much  to  her  credit,  for  he  was  a 
bad  enough  member  of  a  bad  family. 

To  return  to  the  Catholics.  There  arose  two 
orders  of  priests,  who  were  very  busy  in  England, 
and  who  were  much  dreaded.  These  were  the 
Jesuits  (who  were  everywhere  in  all  sorts  of  dis- 
guises), and  the  Seminary  Priests.  The  people 
had  a  great  horror  of  the  first,  because  they  were 
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known  to  have  taught  that  murder  was  lawful  if  it 
were  done  with  an  object  of  which  they  approved ; 
and  they  had  a  great  horror  of  the  second,  because 
they  came  to  teach  the  old  religion,  and  to  be  the 
successors  of  "  Queen  Mary's  priests,"  as  those  yet 
lingering  in  England  were  called,  when  they  should 
die  out.  The  severest  laws  were  made  against 
them,  and  were  most  unmercifully  executed.  Those 
who  sheltered  them  in  their  houses  often  suffered 
heavily  for  what  was  an  act  of  humanity  ;  and  the 
rack,  that  cruel  torture  which  tore  men's  limbs 
asunder,  was  constantly  kept  going.  What  these 
unhappy  men  confessed,  or  what  was  ever  confessed 
by  any  one  under  that  agony,  must  always  be  re- 
ceived with  great  doubt,  as  it  is  certain  that  people 
have  frequently  owned  to  the  most  absurd  and  im- 
possible crimes  to  escape  such  dreadful  suffering. 
But  I  cannot  doubt  it  to  have  been  proved  by  papers 
that  there  were  many  plots,  both  among  the  Jesuits, 
and  with  France,  and  with  Scotland,  and  with  Spain, 
for  the  destruction  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  pla- 
cing of  Mary  on  the  throne,  and  for  the  revival  of 
the  old  religion. 

If  the  English  people  were  too  ready  to  believe 
in  plots,  there  were,  as  I  have  said,  good  reasons  for 
it.  When  the  massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew  was 
yet  fresh  in  their  recollection,  a  great  Protestant 
Dutch  hero,  the  Prince  or  Orange,  was  shot  by  an 
assassin,  who  confessed  that  he  had  been  kept  and 
trairted  for  the  purpose  in  a  college  of  Jesuits. 
The  Dutch,  in  this  surprise  and  distress,  offered  to 
make  Elizabeth  their  sovereign,  but  she  declined 
the  honor,  and  sent  them  a  small  army  instead, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who. 
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although  a  capital  court  favorite,  was  not  much  of  a 
general.  He  did  so  little  in  Holland,  that  his  cam- 
paign there  would  probably  have  been  forgotten, 
but  for  its  occasioning  the  death  of  one  of  the  best ' 
writers,  the  best  knights,  and  the  best  gentlemen  of 
that  or  any  age.  This  was  SiK  Philip  Sidney,  who 
was  wounded  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  thigh  as  he 
mounted  a  fresh  horse,  after  having  had  his  own 
killed  under  him.  He  had  to  ride  back  wounded,  a 
long  distance,  and  was  very  faint  with  fatigue  and 
loss  of  blood,  when  some  water,  for  Avhich  he  had 
eagerly  asked,  was  handed  to  him.  But  he  was  so 
good  and  gentle  even  then,  that,  seeing  a  poor  badly 
wounded  common  soldier  lying  on  the  ground,  look- 
ing at  the  water  with  longing  eyes,  he  said,  "  Thy 
necessity  is  greater  than  mine,"  and  gave  it  up 
to  him.  This  touching  action  of  a  noble  heart  is 
perhaps  as  well  known  as  any  incident  in  history 
—  is  as  famous  far  and  wide  as  the  blood-stained 
Tower  of  London,  with  its  axe,  and  block,  and 
murders  out  of  number.  So  delightful  is  an  act  of 
true  humanity,  and  so  glad  are  mankind  to  remem- 
ber it. 

At  home,  intelligence  of  plots  began  to  thicken 
every  day.  I  suppose  the  people  never  did  live 
under  such  continual  terrors  as  those  by  which  they 
were  possessed  now,  of  Catholic  risings,  and  burn- 
ings, and  poisonings,  and  I  don't  know  what.  Still 
we  must  always  remember  that  they  lived  near  and 
close  to  awful  realities  of  that  kind,  and  that,  with 
their  experience,  it  was  not  difficult  to  believe  in 
any  enormity.  The  Government  had  the  same  fear, 
and  did  not  take  the  best  means  of  discovering  the 
truth  —  for,  besides  torturing  the  suspected,  it  em- 
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ployed  paid  spies,  who  will  always  lie  for  their 
own  profit.  It  even  made  some  of  the  conspiracies 
it  brought  to  light,  by  sending  false  letters  to  dis- 
affected people,  inviting  them  to  join  in  pretended 
plots,  which  they  too  readily  did. 

But,  one  great  real  plot  was  at  length  discovered, 
and  it  ended  the  career  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
A  seminary  priest  named  Ballard,  and  a  Spanish 
soldier  named  Savage,  set  on  and  encouraged  by 
certain  French  priests,  imparted  a  design  to  one 
AxToxY  Babixgtox  —  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
Derbyshire,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a  secret 
agent  of  Mary's  —  for  murdering  the  Queen.  Bab- 
ington  then  confided  the  scheme  to  some  other 
Catholic  gentlemen  who  were  his  friends,  and  they 
joined  in  it  heartily.  They  were  vain,  weak-headed 
young  men,  ridiculously  confident,  and  preposter- 
ously proud  of  their  plan  ;  for  they  got  a  gimcrack 
painting  made  of  the  six  choice  spirits  who  were  to 
murder  Elizabeth,  with  Babington  in  an  attitude 
for  the  centre  figure.  Two  of  their  number,  how- 
ever, one  of  whom  was  a  priest,  kept  Elizabeth's 
wisest  minister.  Sir  Francis  Walstnoiiam,  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  project  from  the  first. 
The  conspirators  were  completely  deceived  to  the 
final  point,  when  Babington  gave  Savage,  because 
he  was  shabby,  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  some 
money  from  his  purse,  wherewith  to  buy  himself 
new  clothes  in  which  to  kill  the  Queen.  Walsing- 
ham",  having  then  full  evidence  against  the  whole 
band,  and  two  letters  of  Mary's  besides,  resolved  to 
seize  them.  Suspecting  something  wrong,  they  stole 
out  of  the  city  one  by  one,  and  hid  themselves  in 
St.  John's  Wood,  and  other  places  which  really  were 
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hiding-places  then ;  but  they  were  all  taken,  and  all 
executed.  When  they  were  seized,  a  gentleman* 
was  sent  from  court  to  inform  Mary  of  the  fact,  and 
of  her  being  involved  in  the  discovery.  Her  friends 
have  complained  that  she  was  kept  in  very  hard 
and  severe  custody.  It  does  not  appear  very 
likely,  for  she  was  going  out  a-hunting  that  very 
morning. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  warned  long  ago,  by 
one  in  France  who  had  good  information  of  what 
was  secretly  doing,  that,  in  holding  Mary  alive,  she 
held  "the  wolf  who  would  devour  her."  The 
Bishop  of  London  had,  more  lately,  given  the 
Queen's  favorite  minister  the  advice  in  writing, 
"forthwith  to  cut  off  the  Scottish  Queen's  head." 
The  question  now  was,  what  to  do  with  her  ?  The 
Earl  of  Leicester  wrote  a  little  note  home  from 
Holland,  recommending  that  she  should  be  quietly 
poisoned ;  that  noble  favorite  having  accustomed 
his  mind,  it  is  possible,  to  remedies  of  that  nature. 
His  black  advice,  however,  was  disregarded,  and 
she  was  brought  to  trial  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  in 
iSTorthamptonshire,  before  a  tribunal  of  forty,  com- 
posed of  both  religions.  There,  and  in  the  Star 
Chamber  at  Westminster,  the  trial  lasted  a  fort- 
night. She  defended  herself  with  great  ability, 
but  could  only  deny  the  confessions  that  had  been 
made  by  Babington  and  others ;  could  only  call  her 
own  letters,  produced  against  her  by  her  own 
secretaries,  forgeries ;  and,  in  short,  could  only  deny 
everything.  She  was  found  guilty,  and  declared  to 
have  incurred  the  penalty  of  death.  The  Parlia- 
ment met,  approved  the  sentence,  and  prayed  the 
Queen  to  have  it  executed.     The  Queen  replied  that 
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she  requested  tliem  to  consider  whether  no  means 
could  be  found  of  saving  Mary's  life  without  en- 
dangering her  own.  The  Parliament  rejoined,  No ; 
and  the  citizens  illuminated  their  houses  and  lighted 
bonfires,  in  token  of  their  joy  that  all  these  plots 
and  troubles  Avere  to  be  ended  by  the  death  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots. 

She,  feeling  sure  that  her  time  was  now  come, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England,  making 
three  entreaties ;  first,  that  she  might  be  buried  in 
France ;  secondly,  that  she  might  not  be  executed 
in  secret,  but  before  her  servants  and  some  others ; 
thirdly,  that  after  her  death  her  servants  should 
not  be  molested,  but  should  be  suffered  to  go  home 
with  the  legacies  she  left  them.  It  was  an  affect- 
ing letter,  and  Elizabeth  shed  tears  over  it,  but 
sent  no  answer.  Then,  came  a  special  ambassador 
from  France,  and  another  from  Scotland,  to  inter- 
cede for  Mary's  life  ;  and  then  the  nation  began  to 
clamor  more  and  more  for  her  death. 

What  the  real  feelings  or  intentions  of  Elizabeth 
were  can  never  be  known  now  ;  but  I  strongly  sus- 
pect her  of  only  wishing  one  thing  more  than 
Mary's  death,  and  that  was  to  keep  free  of  the 
blame  of  it.  On  the  first  of  February,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  Lord  Burleigh  hav- 
ing drawn  out  the  warrant  for  the  execution,  the 
Queen  sent  to  the  secretary  Davison  to  bring  it  to 
her,  that  she  might  sign  it :  which  she  did.  Next 
day,  when  Davison  told  her  it  was  sealed,  she 
angrily  asked  him  why  such  haste  was  necessary  ? 
Next  day  but  one,  she  joked  about  it,  and  swore  a 
little.  Again,  next  day  but  one,  she  seemed  to 
complain  that  it  was  not  yet  done,  but  still  she 
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■would  not  be  plain  with  those  about  her.  So,  on 
the  seventh,  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury, 
with  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  came  with 
the  warrant  to  Fotheringay,  to  tell  the  Queen  of 
Scots  to  prepare  for  death. 

When  those  messengers  of  ill  omen  were  gone, 
Mary  made  a  frugal  supper,  drank  to  her  servants, 
read  over  her  will,  went  to  bed,  slept  for  some 
hours,  and  then  arose  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  night  saying  prayers.  In  the  morning  she 
dressed  herself  in  her  best  clothes  ;  and,  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  the  sheriff  came  for  her  to  her  chapel, 
took  leave  of  her  servants,  who  were  there  assembled 
praying  with  her,  and  went  downstairs,  carrying  a 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other.  Two 
of  her  women  and  four  of  her  men  were  allowed  to 
be  present  in  the  hall ;  where  a  low  scaffold,  only 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  was  erected  and  covered 
with  black  ;  and  where  the  executioner  from  the 
Tower,  and  his  assistant,  stood,  dressed  in  black 
velvet.  The  hall  was  full  of  people.  While  the 
sentence  was  being  read  she  sat  upon  a  stool ;  and, 
when  it  was  finished,  she  again  denied  her  guilt,  as 
she  had  done  before.  The  Earl  of  Kent  and  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  in  their  Protestant  zeal, 
made  some  very  unnecessary  speeches  to  her;  to 
which  she  replied  that  she  died  in  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  they  need  not  trouble  themselves 
about  that  matter.  When  her  head  and  neck  were 
uncovered  by  the  executioners,  she  said  that  she 
had  not  been  used  to  be  undressed  by  such  hands, 
or  before  so  much  company.  Finally,  one  of  her 
women  fastened  a  cloth  over  her  face,  and  she  laid 
her  neck  upon  the  block,  and  repeated  more  than 
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once  in  Latin,  ''  Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend 
my  spirit !  "  Some  say  her  head  was  struck  off  in 
two  blows,  some  say  in  three.  However  that  be, 
when  it  was  held  up,  streaming  with  blood,  the  real 
hair  beneath  the  false  hair  she  had  long  worn  was 
seen  to  be  as  gray  as  that  of  a  woman  of  seventy, 
though  she  was  at  that  time  only  in  her  forty-sixth 
year.     All  her  beauty  was  gone. 

But  she  was  beautiful  enough  to  her  little  dog, 
who  cowered  under  her  dress,  frightened,  when  she 
went  upon  the  scaffold,  and  who  lay  down  beside 
her  headless  body  when  all  her  earthly  sorrows 
were  over. 

THIRD  PART. 

On  its  being  formally  made  known  to  Elizabeth 
that  the  sentence  had  been  executed  on  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  she  showed  the  utmost  grief  and  rage, 
drove  her  favorites  from  her  with  violent  indigna- 
tion, and  sent  Davison  to  the  Tower;  from  which 
place  he  was  only  released  in  the  end  by  paying  an 
immense  fine,  which  completely  ruined  him.  Eliza- 
beth not  only  over-acted  her  part  in  making  these 
pretences,  but  most  basely  reduced  to  poverty  one 
of  her  faithful  servants  for  no  other  fault  than 
obeying  her  commands. 

James,  King  of  Scotland,  Mary's  son,  made  a 
show  likewise  of  being  very  angry  on  the  occasion ; 
but  he  was  a  pensioner  of  England  to  the  amount  of 
five  .thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  he  had  known  very 
little  of  his  mother,  and  he  possibly  regarded  her 
as  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  he  soon  took  it 
quietly. 

Philip,  King  of  Spain,  however,  threatened  to  do 
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greater  things  than,  ever  had  been  done  yet  to  set 
up  the  Catholic  religion  and  punish  Protestant  Eng- 
land. Elizabeth,  hearing  that  he  and  the  Prince  of 
Parma  were  making  great  preparations  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  them,  sent  out 
Admiral  Drake  (a  famous  navigator,  who  had 
sailed  about  the  world,  and  had  already  brought  great 
plunder  from  Spain)  to  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  he 
burned  a  hundred  vessels  full  of  stores.  This  great 
loss  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  put  off  the  invasion 
for  a  year ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  formidable  for 
that,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships, 
nineteen  thousand  soldiers,  eight  thousand  sailors, 
two  thousand  slaves,  and  between  two  and  three 
thousand  great  guns.  England  was  not  idle  in  mak- 
ing ready  to  resist  this  great  force.  All  the  men 
between  sixteen  years  old  and  sixty  were  trained 
and  drilled ;  the  national  fleet  of  ships  (in  number 
only  thirty-four  at  first)  was  enlarged  by  public  con- 
tributions, and  by  private  ships  fitted  out  by  noble- 
men; the  city  of  London,  of  its  own  accord,  fur- 
nished double  the  number  of  ships  and  men  that  it 
was  required  to  provide  ;  and,  if  ever  the  national 
spirit  was  up  in  England,  it  was  up  all  through 
the  country  to  resist  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  the 
Queen's  advisers  were  for  seizing  the  principal  Eng- 
lish Catholics,  and  putting  them  to  death ;  but  the 
Queen  —  who,  to  her  honor,  used  to  say  that  she 
would  never  believe  any  ill  of  her  subjects,  which 
a  parent  would  not  belie  v^e  of  her  own  children  — 
rejected  the  advice,  and  only  confined  a  few  of  those 
who  were  the  most  suspected  in  the  fens  in  Lincoln- 
shire. The  great  body  of  Catholics  deserved  this 
confidence ;  for  they  behaved  most  loyally,  nobly, 
and  bravely. 
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So,  with  all  England  firing  u-p  like  one  strong 
angry  man,  and  with  both  sides  of  the  Thames  for- 
tified, and  with  the  soldiers  under  arms,  and  with 
the  sailors  in  their  ships,  the  country  waited  for  the 
coming  of  the  proud  Spanish  fleet,  which  was  called 
The  Invincible  Armada.  The  Queen  herself, 
riding  in  armor  on  a  white  horse,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  holding  her  bridle- 
rein,  made  a  brave  speech  to  the  troops  at  Tilbury 
Fort,  opposite  Gravesend,  which  was  received  with 
such  enthusiasm  as  is  seldom  known.  Then  came 
the  Spanish  Armada  into  the  English  Channel,  sail- 
ing along  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  of  such  great 
size  that  it  was  seven  miles  broad.  But  the  English 
were  quickly  upon  it,  and  woe  then  to  all  the  Span- 
ish ships  that  dropped  a  little  out  of  the  half-moon, 
for  the  English  took  them  instantly  !  And  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  great  Armada  was  anything  but 
invincible,  for,  on  a  summer  night,  bold  Drake  sent 
eight  blazing  fire-ships  right  into  the  midst  of  it. 
In  terrible  consternation,  the  Spaniards  tried  to  get 
out  to  sea,  and  so  became  dispersed  ;  the  English 
pursued  them  at  a  great  advantage ;  a  storm  came 
on,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  among  rocks  and 
shoals  ;  and  the  swift  end  of  the  Invincible  fleet 
was,  that  it  lost  thirty  great  ships  and  ten  thousand 
men,  and,  defeated  and  disgraced,  sailed  home 
again.  Being  afraid  to  go  by  the  English  Channel, 
it  sailed  all  round  Scotland  and  Ireland :  some  of 
the  ships  getting  cast  away  on  the  latter  coast  in 
bad  weather,  the  Irish,  who  were  a  kind  of  savages, 
plundered  those  vessels  and  killed  their  crews.  So 
ended  this  great  attempt  to  invade  and  conquer 
England.     And  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
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any  other  invincible  fleet,  coming  to  England  with 
the  same  object,  will  fare  much  better  than  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

Though  the  Spanish  King  had  had  this  bitter 
taste  of  English  bravery,  he  was  so  little  the  wiser 
for  it  as  still  to  entertain  his  old  designs,  and  even 
to  conceive  the  absurd  idea  of  placing  his  daughter 
on  the  English  throne.  But  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  and  some 
other  distinguished  leaders,  put  to  sea  from  Ply- 
mouth, entered  the  port  of  Cadiz  once  more,  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  the  shipping 
assembled  there,  and  got  possession  of  the  town. 
In  obedience  to  the  Queen's  express  instructions, 
they  behaved  with  great  humanity;  and  the  prin- 
cipal loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  a  vast  sum  of  money 
which  they  had  to  pay  for  ransom.  This  was  one 
of  many  gallant  achievements  on  t>ie  sea  effected  in 
this  reign.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  himself,  after  mar- 
rying a  maid  of  honor  and  giving  offence  to  the 
Maiden  Queen  thereby,  had  already  sailed  to  South 
America  in  search  of  gold. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  now  dead,  and  so  was 
Sir  Thomas  Walsingham,  whom  Lord  Burleigh  was 
soon  to  follow.  The  principal  favorite  was  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  a  spirited  and  handsome  man,  a 
favorite  with  the  people  too,  as  well  as  with  the 
Queen,  and  possessed  of  many  admirable  qualities. 
It  was  much  debated  at  court  whether  there  should 
be  peace  with  Spain  or  no,  and  he  was  very  urgent 
for  war.  He  also  tried  hard  to  have  his  own  way 
in  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  to  govern  in 
Ireland.  One  day,  while  this  question  was  in  dis- 
pute, he  hastily  took  offence,  and  turned  his  back 
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upon  the  Queen;  as  a  gentle  reminder  of  which 
impropriety,  the  Queen  gave  him  a  tremendous  box 
on  the  ear,  and  told  him  to  go  to  the  devil.  He 
went  home  instead,  and  did  not  re-appear  at  court 
for  half  a  year  or  so,  when  he  and  the  Queen  were 
reconciled,  though  never  (as  some  suppose)  thor- 
oughly. 

From  this  time  the  fate  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
that  of  the  Queen  seemed  to  be  blended  together. 
The  Irish  were  still  perpetually  quarrelling  and 
fighting  among  themselves,  and  he  went  over  to 
Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
enemies  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh  among  the  rest),  who 
were  glad  to  have  so  dangerous  a  rival  far  off.  Not 
being  by  any  means  successful  there,  and  knowing 
that  his  enemies  would  take  advantage  of  that  cir- 
cumstance to  injure  him  with  the  Queen,  he  came 
home  again,  though  against  her  orders.  The  Queen, 
being  taken  by  surprise  when  he  appeared  before  her, 
gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  he  was  overjoyed  — 
though  it  was  not  a  very  lovely  hand  by  this  time 
—  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  she  ordered 
him  to  confine  himself  to  his  room,  and  two  or 
three  days  afterwards  had  him  taken  into  custody. 
With  the  same  sort  of  caprice  —  and  as  capricious 
an  old  woman  she  now  was  as  ever  wore  a  crown  or 
ahead  either — she  sent  him  broth  from  her  own 
table  on  his  falling  ill  from  anxiety,  and  cried 
about  him. 

He  was  a  man  who  could  find  comfort  and  occu- 
pation in  his  books,  and  he  did  so  for  a  time  ;  not 
the  least  happy  time,  I  dare  say,  of  his  life.  But 
it  happened,  unfortunately  for  him,  that  he  held  a 
monopoly  in  sweet  wines ;  which  means  that  nobody 
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could  sell  them  without  purchasing  his  permission.^ 
This  right,  which  was  only  for  a  term,  expiring,  he 
applied  to  have  it  renewed.  The  Queen  refused, 
with  the  rather  strong  observation  —  but  she  did 
make  strong  observations  —  that  an  unruly  beast 
must  be  stinted  in  his  food.  Upon  this,  the  angry 
Earl,  who  had  been  already  deprived  of  many  offices, 
thought  himself  in  danger  of  complete  ruin,  and 
turned  against  the  Queen,  whom  he  called  a  vain 
old  woman  who  had  grown  as  crooked  in  her  mind 
as  she  had  in  her  figure.  These  uncomplimentary 
expressions  the  ladies  of  the  court  immediately 
snapped  up  and  carried  to  the  Queen,  whom  they 
did  not  put  in  a  better  temper,  you  may  believe. 
The  same  court  ladies,  when  they  had  beautiful 
dark  hair  of  their  own,  used  to  wear  false  red  hair, 
to  be  like  the  Queen.  So  they  were  not  very  high- 
spirited  ladies,  however  high  in  rank. 

The  worst  object  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  some 
friends  of  his  who  used  to  meet  at  Lord  Southamp- 
ton's house,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Queen, 
and  oblige  her  by  force  to  dismiss  her  ministers  and 
change  her  favorites.  On  Saturday,  the  seventh  of 
February,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  one,  the 
Council,  suspecting  this,  summoned  the  Earl  to  come 
before  them.  He,  pretending  to  be  ill,  declined ;  it 
was  then  settled  among  his  friends,  that  as  the  next 
day  would  be  Sunday,  when  many  of  the  citizens 
usually  assembled  at  the  Cross  by  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, he  should  make  one  bold  effort  to  induce  them 
to  rise  and  follow  him  to  the  Palace. 

So,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  he  and  a  small  body 
of  adherents  started  out  of  his  house — Essex  House 
by  the  Strand,  with  steps  to  the  river  —  having  first 
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shut  up  in  it,  as  prisoners,  some  members  of  the 
Council  who  came  to  examine  him  —  and  hurried 
into  the  City  with  the  Earl  at  their  head,  crying 
out,  "  For  the  Queen !  For  the  Queen  !  A  plot  is 
laid  for  my  life  ! "  No  one  heeded  them,  however, 
and,  when  they  came  to  St.  Paul's,  there  were  no 
citizens  there.  In  the  meantime  the  prisoners  at 
Essex  House  had  been  released  by  one  of  the  Earl's 
own  friends  ;  he  had  been  promptly  proclaimed  a 
traitor  in  the  City  itself ;  and  the  streets  were  bar- 
ricaded with  carts,  and  guarded  by  soldiers.  The 
Earl  got  back  to  his  house  by  water  with  difficulty, 
and,  after  an  attempt  to  defend  his  house  against  the 
troops  and  cannon  by  which  it  was  soon  surrounded, 
gave  himself  up  that  night.  He  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  nineteenth,  and  found  guilty ;  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  he  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  died, 
at  thirty-four  years  old,  both  courageously  and  peni- 
tently. His  stepfather  suffered  with  him.  His 
enemy.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  stood  near  the  scaffold 
all  the  time  —  but  not  so  near  it  as  we  shall  see  him 
stand  before  we  finish  his  history. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Queen  had  com- 
manded and  countermanded,  and  again  commanded 
the  execution.  It  is  probable  that  the  death  of 
her  young  and  gallant  favorite,  in  the  prime  of  his 
good  qualities,  was  never  off  her  mind  afterwards, 
but  she  held  out,  the  same  vain,  obstinate,  and  capri- 
cious woman,  for  another  year.  Then  she  danced 
before  her  court  on  a  state  occasion  —  and  cut,  I 
should  think,  a  mighty  ridiculous  figure,  doing  so 
in  an  immense  ruff,  stomacher,  and  wig,  at  seventy 
years  old.     For  another  year  still,  she  held  out,  but 
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without  any  more  dancing,  and  as  a  moody,  sorrow- 
ful, broken  creature.  At  last,  on  the  tenth  of  March, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  three,  having  been  ill 
•of  a  very  bad  cold,  and  made  worse  by  the  death  of 
the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  who  was  her  intimate 
friend,  she  fell  into  a  stupor,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  dead.  She  recovered  her  consciousness,  however, 
and  then  nothing  would  induce  her  to  go  to  bed ;  for 
she  said  that  she  knew  that  if  she  did,  she  should 
never  get  up  again.  There  she  lay  for  ten  days,  on 
cushions  on  the  floor,  without  any  food,  until  the 
Lord  Admiral  got  her  into  bed  at  last,  partly  by 
persuasions,  and  partly  by  main  force.  When  they 
asked  her  who  should  succeed  her,  she  replied  that 
her  seat  had  been  the  seat  of  Kings,  and  that  she 
would  have  for  her  successor  ''  no  rascal's  son,  but  a 
King's."  Upon  this,  the  lords  present  stared  at  one 
another,  and  took  the  liberty  of  asking  whom  she 
meant ;  to  which  she  replied,  "  Whom  should  I  mean 
but  our  cousin  of  Scotland  ?  "  This  was  on  the 
twenty-third  of  March.  They  asked  her  once  again 
that  day,  after  she  was  speechless,  whether  she  was 
still  in  the  same  mind  ?  She  struggled  up  in  bed, 
and  joined  her  hands  over  her  head  in  the  form  of  a 
crown,  as  the  only  reply  she  could  make.  At  three 
o'clock  next  morning  she  very  quietly  died,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  reign. 

That  reign  had  been  a  glorious  one,  and  is  made 
forever  memorable  by  the  distinguished  men  who 
flourished  in  it.  Apart  from  the  great  voyagers, 
statesmen,  and  scholars  whom  it  produced,  the  names 
of  Bacon,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare  will  always 
be  remembered  with  pride  and  veneration  by  the 
civilized  world,  and  will  always  impart  (though  with 
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no  great  reason,  perhaps)  some  portion  of  their  lustre 
to  the  name  of  Elizabeth  herself.  It  was  a  great 
reign  for  discovery,  for  commerce,  and  for  English 
enterprise  and  spirit  in  general.  It  was  a  great 
reign  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  for  the  Refor- 
mation which  made  England  free.  The  Queen  was 
very  popular,  and  in  her  progresses,  or  journeys  about 
her  dominions,  was  everywhere  received  with  the 
liveliest  joy.  I  think  the  truth  is,  that  she  was  not 
half  so  good  as  she  has  been  made  out,  and  not  half 
so  bad  as  she  has  been  made  out.  She  had  her  fine 
qualities,  but  she  was  coarse,  capricious,  and  treach- 
erous, and  had  all  the  faults  of  an  excessively  vain 
young  woman  long  after  she  was  an  old  one.  On 
the  whole,  she  had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  her 
father  in  her  to  please  me. 

Many  improvements  and  luxuries  were  introduced 
in  the  course  of  these  five  and  forty  years  in  the 
general  manner  of  living;  but  cock-fighting,  bull- 
baiting,  and  bear-baiting  were  still  the  national 
amusements  ;  and  a  coach  was  so  rarely  seen,  and 
was  such  an  ugly  and  cumbersome  affair  when  it 
was  seen,  that  even  the  Queen  herself,  on  many  high 
occasions,  rode  on  horseback  on  a  pillion  behind  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ENGLAND    UNDER    JAMES    THE    FIRST. 

"  Our  cousin  of  Scotland "  was  ugly,  awkward, 
and  shuffling  both  in  mind  and  person.  His  tongue 
was  much  too  large  for  his  mouth,  his  legs  were 
much  too  weak  for  his  body,  and  his  dull  goggle- 
eyes  stared  and  rolled  like  an  idiot's.  He  was 
cunning,  covetous,  wasteful,  idle,  drunken,  greedy, 
dirty,  cowardly,  a  great  swearer,  and  the  most  con- 
ceited man  on  earth.  His  figure  —  what  is  com- 
monly called  rickety  from  his  birth  —  presented  a 
most  ridiculous  appearance,  dressed  in  thick  padded 
clothes,  as  a  safeguard  against  being  stabbed  (of 
which  he  lived  in  continual  fear),  of  a  grass-green 
color  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  hunting  horn  dan- 
gling at  his  side  instead  of  a  sword,  and  his  hat  and 
feather  sticking  over  one  eye,  or  hanging  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  as  he  happened  to  toss  it  on. 
He  used  to  loll  on  the  necks  of  his  favorite  court- 
iers, and  slobber  their  faces,  and  kiss  and  pinch 
their  cheeks  ;  and  the  greatest  favorite  he  ever  had 
used  to  sign  himself,  in  his  letters  to  his  Royal 
master,  his  Majesty's  "dog  and  slave,"  and  used 
to  address  his  Majesty  as  "his  Sowship."  His 
Majesty  was  the  worst  rider  ever  seen,  and  thought 
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himself  the  best.  He  was  one  of  the  most  imperti- 
nent talkers  (in  the  broadest  Scotch)  ever  heard, 
and  boasted  of  being  unanswerable  in  all  manner  of 
argument.  He  wrote  some  of  the  most  wearisome 
treatises  ever  read  —  among  others,  a  book  upon 
witchcraft,  in  which  he  was  a  devout  believer  — 
and  thought  himself  a  prodigy  of  authorship.  He 
thought,  and  wrote,  and  said  that  a  king  had  a  right 
to  make  and  unmake  what  laws  he  pleased,  and 
ought  to  be  accountable  to  nobody  on  earth.  This 
is  the  plain  true  character  of  the  personage  whom 
the  greatest  men  about  the  court  praised  and  flat- 
tered to  that  degree,  that  I  doubt  if  there  be  any- 
thing much  more  shameful  in  the  annals  of  human 
nature. 

He  came  to  the  English  throne  with  great  ease. 
The  miseries  of  a  disputed  succession  had  been  felt 
so  long,  and  so  dreadfully,  that  he  was  proclaimed 
within  a  few  hours  of  Elizabeth's  death,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  nation,  even  without  being  asked  to 
give  any  pledge  that  he  would  govern  well,  or  that 
he  would  redress  crying  grievances.  He  took  a 
month  to  come  from  Edinburgh  to  London ;  and, 
by  way  of  exercising  his  new  power,  hanged  a 
pickpocket  on  the  journey  without  any  trial,  and 
knighted  everybody  he  could  lay  hold  of.  He 
made  two  hundred  knights  before  he  got  to  his 
palace  in  Ijondon,  and  seven  hundred  before  he  had 
been  in  it  three  months.  He  also  shovelled  sixty- 
two  new  peers  into  the  House  of  Lords  —  and  there 
was  a  pretty  large  sprinkling  of  Scotchmen  among 
them,  you  may  believe. 

His  Sowshi])'s  Prime  Minister,  Cecil  (for  I 
cannot  do  better  than  call  his  Majesty  what  his 
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favorite  called  him),  was  the  enemy  of  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh,  and  also  of  Sir  Walter's  political  friend, 
Lord  Cobham  ;  and  his  Sowship's  first  trouble  was 
a  plot  originated  by  these  two,  and  entered  into  by 
some  others,  with  the  old  object  of  seizing  the  King 
and  keeping  him  in  imprisonment  until  he  should 
change  his  ministers.  There  were  Catholic  priests 
in  the  plot,  and  there  were  Puritan  noblemen 
too ;  for,  although  the  Catholics  and  Puritans  were 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  they  united  at  this 
time  against  his  Sowship,  because  they  knew  that 
he  had  a  design  against  both,  after  pretending  to 
be  friendly  to  each :  this  design  being  to  have  only 
one  high  and  convenient  form  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  which  everybody  should  be  bound  to  be- 
long to,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  This  plot 
was  mixed  up  with  another,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  had  some  reference  to  placing  on  the  throne, 
at  some  time,  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  ;  whose 
misfortune  it  was  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  younger 
brother  of  his  Sowship's  father,  but  who  was  quite 
innocent  of  any  part  in  the  scheme.  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh  was  accused  on  the  confession  of  Lord 
Cobham  —  a  miserable  creature,  who  said  one  thing 
at  one  time,  and  another  thing  at  another  time, 
and  could  be  relied  upon  in  nothing.  The  trial 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  lasted  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  nearly  midnight ;  he  defended  him- 
self with  such  eloquence,  genius,  and  spirit  against 
all  accusations,  and  against  the  insults  of  Coke, 
the  Attorney-General  —  who,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  time,  foully  abused  him  —  that  those 
who  went  there  detesting  the  prisoner  came  away 
admiring  him,  and  declaring  that  anything  so  won- 
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derful  and  so  captivating  was  never  heard.  He 
was  found  guilty,  nevertheless,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Execution  was  deferred,  and  he  was  taken 
to  the  Tower.  The  two  Catholic  priests,  less  fortu- 
nate, were  executed  with  the  usual  atrocity ;  and 
Lord  Cobham  and  two  others  were  pardoned  on 
the  scaffold.  His  Sowship  thought  it  wonderfully 
knowing  in  him  to  surprise  the  people  by  pardoning 
these  three  at  the  very  block ;  but,  blundering  and 
bungling  as  usual,  he  had  very  nearly  overreached 
himself.  For,  the  messenger  on  horseback  who 
brought  the  pardon  came  so  late,  that  he  M'as 
pushed  to  the  outside  of  the  crowd,  and  was 
obliged  to  shout  and  roar  out  what  he  came  for. 
The  miserable  Cohham  did  not  gain  much  by 
being  spared  that  day.  He  lived,  both  as  a  pris- 
oner and  a  beggar,  utterly  despised,  and  miserably 
poor,  for  thirteen  years,  and  then  died  in  an  old 
outhouse  belonging  to  one  of  his  former  servants. 

This  plot  got  rid  of,  and  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh 
safely  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  his  Sowship  held  a 
great  dispute  with  the  Puritans  on  their  presenting 
a  petition  to  him,  and  had  it  all  his  own  way  —  not 
so  very  wonderful,  as  he  would  talk  continually, 
and  would  not  hear  anybody  else  —  and  filled  the 
Bishops  with  admiration.  It  was  comfortably  set- 
tled that  there  was  to  be  only  one  form  of  religion, 
and  that  all  men  were  to  think  exactly  alike.  But, 
although  this  was  arranged  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  and  although  the  arrangement  was  supported 
by  much  fining  and  imprisonment,  I  do  not  find 
that  it  is  quite  successful  even  yet. 

His  Sowship,  having  that  uncommonly  high  opin- 
ion of  himself  as  a  King,  had  a  very  low  opinion  of 
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Parliament  as  a  power  that  audaciously  wanted  to 
control  him.  When  he  called  his  first  Parliament 
after  he  had  been  King  a  year,  he  accordingly 
thought  he  would  take  pretty  high  ground  with 
them,  and  told  them  that  he  commanded  them  "  as 
an  absolute  King."  The  Parliament  thought  those 
strong  words,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  upholding 
their  authority.  His  Sowship  had  three  cliildren : 
Prince  Henry,  Prince  Charles,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  It ,  would  have  been  well  for  one  of 
these,  and  we  shall  too  soon  see  which,  if  he  had 
learned  a  little  wisdom  concerning  Parliaments  from 
his  father's  obstinacy. 

Now,  the  people  still  laboring  under  their  old 
dread  of  the  Catholic  religion,  this  Parliament 
revived  and  strengthened  the  severe  laws  against 
it.  And  this  so  angered  Robert  Catesbt,  a  restless 
Catholic  gentleman  of  an  old  family,  that  he  formed 
one  of  the  most  desperate  and  terrible  designs  ever 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  man;  no  less  a  scheme 
than  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

His  object  was,  when  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons should  be  assembled  at  the  next  opening  of 
Parliament,  to  blow  them  up,  one  and  all,  with  a 
great  mine  of  gunpowder.  The  first  person  to 
whom  he  confided  this  horrible  idea  was  Thomas 
Winter,  a  Worcestershire  gentleman  who  had 
served  in  the  army  abroad,  and  had  been  secretly 
employed  in  Catholic  projects.  While  Winter  was 
yet  undecided,  and  when  he  had  gone  over  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  learn  from  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
there  whether  there  was  any  hope  of  Catholics 
being  relieved  through  the  intercession  of  the  King 
of  Spain  with  his  Sowship,  he  found  at  Ostend  a 
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tall,  dark,  daring  man,  whom  he  had  known  when 
they  were  both  soldiers  abroad,  and  whose  name 
was  GuiDO  — or  Guy  —  Fawkes.  Resolved  to  join 
the  plot,  he  proposed  it  to  this  man,  knowing  him 
to  be  the  man  for  any  desperate  deed,  and  they  two 
came  back  to  England  together.  Here  they  ad- 
mitted two  other  conspirators  :  Thomas  Percy, 
related  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  John- 
Wright,  his  brother-in-law.  All  these  met  to- 
gether in  a  solitary  house  in  the  open  fields 
which  were  then  near  Clement's  Inn,  now  a  closely 
blocked-up  part  of  London  :  and,  when  they  had 
all  taken  a  great  oath  of  secrecy,  Catesby  told  the 
rest  what  his  plan  was.  They  then  went  upstairs 
into  a  garret,  and  received  the  Sacrament  from 
Father  Gerard,  a  Jesuit,  who  is  said  not  to  have 
known  actually  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  but  who, 
I  think,  must  have  had  his  suspicions  that  there 
was  something  desperate  afoot. 

Percy  was  a  Gentleman  Pensioner,  and,  as  he  had 
occasional  duties  to  perform  about  the  court,  then 
kept  at  Whitehall,  there  would  be  nothing  suspi- 
cious in  his  living  at  Westminster.  So,  having  looked 
well  about  him,  and  having  found  a  house  to  let,  the 
back  of  which  joined  the  Parliament  House,  he 
hired  it  of  a  person  named  Ferris,  for  the  purpose 
of  undermining  the  wall.  Having  got  possession  of 
this  house,  the  conspirators  hired  another  on  the 
Lambeth  side  of  the  Thames,  which  they  used  as  a 
stoi'ehouse  for  wood,  gunpowder,  and  other  combus- 
tible matters.  These  were  to  be  removed  at  night 
(and  afterwards  were  removed)  bit  by  bit,  to  the 
house  at  Westminster ;  and,  that  there  might  be 
some  trusty  person  to  keep  watch  over  the  Lambeth 
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stores,  they  admitted  another  conspirator,  by  name 
Robert  Kay,  a  very  poor  Catholic  gentleman. 

All  these  arrangements  had  been  made  some 
months,  and  it  was  a  dark  wintry  December  night, 
when  the  conspirators,  who  had  been  in  the  mean- 
time dispersed  to  avoid  observation,  met  in  the  house 
at  Westminster,  and  began  to  dig.  They  had  laid 
in  a  good  stock  of  eatables,  to  avoid  going  in  and 
out,  and  they  dug  and  dug  with  great  ardor.  But, 
the  wall  being  tremendously  thick,  and  the  work 
very  severe,  they  took  into  their  plot  Christopher 
Wright,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Wright,  that 
they  might  have  a  new  pair  of  hands  to  help.  And 
Christopher  Wright  fell  to  like  a  fresh  man,  and 
they  dug  and  dug  by  night  and  by  day,  and  Fawkes 
stood  sentinel  all  the  time.  And,  if  any  man's 
heart  seemed  to  fail  him  at  all,  Fawkes  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, we  have  abundance  of  powder  and  shot 
here,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  our  being  taken  alive, 
even  if  discovered."  The  same  Fawkes,  who,  in 
the  capacity  of  sentinel,  was  always  prowling  about, 
soon  picked  up  the  intelligence  that  the  King  had 
prorogued  the  Parliament  again,  from  the  seventh 
of  February,  the  day  first  fixed  upon,  until  the 
third  of  October.  When  the  conspirators  knew 
this,  they  agreed  to  separate  until  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  each  other  in 
the  meanwhile,  and  never  to  write  letters  to  one 
another  on  any  account.  So,  the  house  in  West- 
minster was  shut  up  again,  and  I  suppose  the  neigh- 
bors thought  that  those  strange-looking  men  who 
lived  there  so  gloomily,  and  went  out  so  seldom, 
were  gone  away  to  have  a  merry  Christmas  some- 
where. 
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It  was  the  beginning  of  February,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  five,  when  Catesby  met  his  fellow-conspir- 
ators again  at  this  Westminster  house.  He  had  now 
admitted  three  more  :  John  Grant,  a  Warwickshire 
gentleman  of  a  melancholy  temper,  who  lived  in 
a  doleful  house  near  Stratford-upon-Avon,  with  a 
frowning  wall  all  round  it,  and  a  deep  moat ; 
Robert  Winter,  eldest  brother  of  Thomas ;  and 
Catesby's  own  servant,  Thomas  Bates,  who,  Catesby 
thought,  had  had  some  suspicion  of  what  his  master 
was  about.  These  three  had  all  suffered  more  or 
less  for  their  religion  in  Elizabeth's  time.  And  now 
they  all  began  to  dig  again,  and  they  dug  and  dug 
by  night  and  by  day. 

They  found  it  dismal  work  alone  there,  under- 
ground, with  such  a  fearful  secret  on  their  minds, 
and  so  many  murders  before  them.  They  were  filled 
with  wild  fancies.  Sometimes  they  thought  they 
heard  a  great  bell  tolling,  deep  down  in  the  earth  un- 
der the  Parliament  House  ;  sometimes,  they  thought 
they  heard  low  voices  muttering  about  the  Gunpow- 
der Plot ;  once,  in  the  morning,  they  really  did  hear 
a  great  rumbling  noise  over  their  heads,  as  they  dug 
and  sweated  in  their  mine.  Every  man  stopped  and 
looked  aghast  at  his  neighbor,  wondering  what  had 
happened,  when  that  bold  prowler,  Fawkes,  who 
had  been  out  to  look,  came  in  and  told  them  that  it 
was  only  a  dealer  in  coals,  who  had  occupied  a  cellar 
under  the  Parliament  House,  removing  his  stock  in 
trade  to  some  other  place.  Upon  this,  the  conspir- 
ators, who  with  all  their  digging  and  digging  had 
not  yet  dug  through  the  tremendously  thick  wall, 
changed  their  plan ;  hired  that  cellar,  which  was 
directly  under  the  House  of  Lords  ;    put  six  and 
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thirty  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  it,  and  covered  them 
over  with,  fagots  and  coals.  Then  they  all  dis- 
persed again  till  September,  when  the  following  new 
conspirators  were  admitted  :  Sir  Edward  Bayn- 
HAM,  of  Gloucestershire  ;  Sir  Everard  Digby,  of 
Eutlandshire ;  Ambrose  Rookwood,  of  Suffolk ; 
Francis  Tresham,  of  Northamptonshire.  Most  of 
these  were  rich,  and  were  to  assist  the  plot,  some 
with  money,  and  some  with  horses,  on  which  the 
conspirators  were  to  ride  through  the  country,  and 
rouse  the  Catholics  after  the  Parliament  should  be 
blown  into  the  air. 

Parliament  being  again  prorogued  from  the  third 
of  October  to  the  fifth  of  November,  and  the  con- 
spirators being  uneasy  lest  their  design  should  have 
been  found  out,  Thomas  Winter  said  he  would  go 
up  into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  day  of  the 
prorogation,  and  see  how  matters  looked.  Nothing 
could  be  better.  The  unconscious  Commissioners 
were  Avalking  about  and  talking  to  one  another,  just 
over  the  six  and  thirty  barrels  of  gunpowder.  He 
came  back  and  told  the  rest  so,  and  they  went  on 
with  their  preparations.  They  hired  a  ship,  and 
kept  it  ready  in  the  Thames,  in  which  Fawkes  was 
to  sail  for  Flanders  after  firing  with  a  slow  match 
the  train  that  was  to  explode  the  powder.  A  num- 
ber of  Catholic  gentlemen  not  in  the  secret  were 
invited,  on  pretence  of  a  hunting  party,  to  meet  Sir 
Everard  Digby  at  Dunchurch  on  the  fatal  day,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  act  together.  And  now  all 
was  ready. 

But  now,  the  great  wickedness  and  danger  which 
had  been  all  along  at  the  bottom  of  this  wicked  plot 
began  to  show  itself.     As  the  fifth  of  November 
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drew  near,  most  of  the  conspirators,  remembering 
that  they  had  friends  and  relations  who  would  be  iu 
the  House  of  Lords  that  day,  felt  some  natural 
relenting,  and  a  wish  to  warn  them  to  keep  away. 
They  were  not  much  comforted  by  Catesby's  declar- 
ing that  in  such  a  cause  he  would  blow  up  his  own 
son.  Lord  Mounteagle,  Tresham's  brother-in-law, 
was  certain  to  be  in  the  House ;  and,  when  Tresham 
found  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  rest  to 
devise  any  means  of  sparing  their  friends,  he  wrote 
a  mysterious  letter  to  this  lord,  and  left  it  at  his 
lodging  in  the  dusk,  urging  him  to  keep  away  from 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  "  since  God  and  man 
had  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  the 
times."  It  contained  the  words  ''that  the  Parlia- 
ment should  receive  a  terrible  blow,  and  yet  should 
not  see  who  hurt  them."  And  it  added,  ''  the 
danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the 
letter." 

The  ministers  and  courtiers  made  out  that  his 
Sowship,  by  a  direct  miracle  from  heaven,  found 
out  what  this  letter  meant.  The  truth  is,  that  they 
were  not  long  (as  few  men  would  be)  in  finding  out 
for  themselves ;  and  it  was  decided  to  let  the  con- 
spirators alone  until  the  very  day  before  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament.  That  the  conspirators  had  their 
fears  is  certain ;  for,  Tresham  himself  said  before 
them  all,  that  they  were  every  one  dead  men  ;  and, 
although  even  he  did  not  take  flight,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  had  warned  other  persons  be- 
sides Lord  Mounteagle.  However,  they  were  all 
firm ;  and  Fawkes,  who  was  a  man  of  iron,  went 
down  every  day  and  night  to  keep  watch  in  the 
cellar  as  usual.     He  was  there  about  two    in  the 
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afternoon  of  the  fourth,  when  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Mounteagle  threw  open  the  door  and 
looked  in.  "  Who  are  you,  friend  ? "  said  they. 
"  Why,"  said  Fawkes,  "  I  am  Mr.  Percy's  servant, 
and  am  looking  after  his  store  of  fuel  here." 
"Your  master  has  laid  in  a  pretty  good  store," 
they  returned,  and  shut  the  door,  and  went  away. 
Fawkes,  upon  this,  posted  off  to  the  other  con- 
spirators to  tell  them  all  was  quiet,  and  went 
back  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  dark  black  cellar 
again,  where  he  heard  the  bell  go  twelve  o'clock, 
and  usher  in  the  fifth  of  November.  About  two 
hours  afterwards  he  slowly  opened  the  door,  and 
came  out  to  look  about  him,  in  his  old,  prowling 
way.  He  was  instantly  seized  and  bound  by  a 
party  of  soldiers  under  Sib  Thomas  Knevett. 
He  had  a  watch  upon  him,  some  touchwood,  some 
tinder,  some  slow  matches;  and  there  was  a  dark 
lantern  with  a  candle  in  it,  lighted,  behind  the 
door.  He  had  his  boots  and  spurs  on  —  to  ride 
to  the  ship,  I  suppose  —  and  it  was  well  for  the 
soldiers  that  they  took  him  so  suddenly.  If  they 
had  left  him  but  a  moment's  time  to  light  a  match, 
he  certainly  would  have  tossed  it  in  among  the 
powder,  and  blown  up  himself  and  them. 

They  took  him  to  the  King's  bed-chamber  first  of 
all,  and  there  the  King  (causing  him  to  be  held 
very  tight,  and  keeping  a  good  way  off)  asked  him 
how  he  could  have  the  heart  to  intend  to  destroy 
so  many  innocent  people?  "Because,"  said  Guy 
Fawkes,  "desperate  diseases  need  desperate  reme- 
dies." To  a  little  Scotch  favorite  with  a  face  like  a 
terrier,  who  asked  him  (with  no  particular  wisdom) 
why   he    had    collected    so   much    gunpowder,   he 
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replied,  because  he  had  meant  to  blow  Scotchmen 
back  to  Scotland,  and  it  would  take  a  deal  of  powder 
to  do  that.  Next  day  he  was  carried  to  the  Tower, 
but  would  make  no  confession.  Even  after  being 
horribly  tortured,  he  confessed  nothing  that  the 
Government  did  not  already  know  ;  though  he  must 
have  been  in  a  fearful  state  —  as  his  signature,  still 
preserved,  in  contrast  with  his  natural  handwriting 
before  he  was  put  upon  the  dreadful  rack,  most 
frightfully  shows.  Bates,  a  very  different  man,  soon 
said  the  Jesuits  had  had  to  do  with  the  plot,  and 
probably,  under  the  torture,  would  as  readily  have 
said  anything.  Tresham,  taken  and  put  in  the  Tower 
too,  made  confessions  and  unmade  them,  and  died  of 
an  illness  that  was  heavy  upon  him.  Rookwood,  who 
had  stationed  relays  of  his  own  horses  all  the  way 
to  Dunchurch,  did  not  mount  to  escape  until  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  news  of  the  plot  was 
all  over  London.  On  the  road  he  came  up  with  the 
two  Wrights,  Catesby,  and  Percy  ;  and  they  all 
galloped  together  into  Northamptonshire.  Thence 
to  Dunchurch,  where  they  found  the  proposed  part}'' 
assembled.  Finding,  however,  that  there  had  been 
a  plot,  and  that  it  had  been  discovered,  the  party 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  left 
them  alone  with  Sir  Everard  Digby.  Away  they 
all  rode  again,  through  Warwickshire  and  Worces- 
tershire, to  a  house  called  Holbeach,  on  the  borders 
of  Staffordshire.  They  tried  to  raise  the  Catholics 
on  their  way,  but  were  indignantly  driven  off  by 
them.  All  this  time  they  were  hotly  pursued  by 
the  sheriff  of  Worcester,  and  a  fast  increasing  con- 
course of  riders.  At  last,  resolving  to  defend  them- 
selves at  Holbeach,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
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house,  and  put  some  wet  powder  before  the  fire  to 
dry.  But  it  blew  up,  and  Catesby  was  singed  and 
blackened,  and  almost  killed,  and  some  of  the 
others  were  sadly  hurt.  Still,  knowing  that  they 
must  die,  they  resolved  to  die  there,  and,  with  only 
their  swords  in  their  hands,  appeared  at  the  win- 
dows to  be  shot  at  by  the  sheriff  and  his  assistants. 
Catesby  said  to  Thomas  Winter,  after  Thomas  had 
been  hit  in  the  right  arm,  which  dropped  powerless 
by  hitJ  side,  "Stand  by  me,  Tom,  and  we  will  die 
together !  "  —  which  they  did,  being  shot  through 
the  body  by  two  bullets  from  one  gun.  John 
Wright,  and  Christopher  Wright,  and  Percy,  were 
also  shot.  Rookwood  and  Digby  were  taken  :  the 
former  with  a  broken  arm,  and  a  wound  in  his  body 
too. 

It  was  the  fifteenth  of  January  before  the  trial 
of  Guy  Fawkes,  and  such  of  the  other  conspirators 
as  were  left  alive,  came  on.  They  were  all  found 
guilty,  all  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered :  some  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  on  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill ; 
some  before  the  Parliament  House.  A  Jesuit  priest, 
named  Henry  Garnet,  to  whom  the  dreadful 
design  was  said  to  have  been  communicated,  was 
taken  and  tried ;  and  two  of  his  servants,  as  well 
as  a  poor  priest  who  was  taken  with  him,  were 
tortured  without  mercy.  He  himself  was  not  tor- 
tured, but  was  surrounded  in  the  Tower  by  tamper- 
ers  and  traitors,  and  so  was  made  unfairly  to 
convict  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth.  He  said, 
upon  his  trial,  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  pre- 
vent the  deed,  and  that  he  could  not  make  public 
what  had  been  told  him  in  confession  —  though  I 
am  afraid  he  knew  of  the  plot  in  other  ways.     He 
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was  found  guilty  and  executed,  after  a  manful 
defence,  and  the  Catholic  Church  made  a  saint  of 
him ;  some  rich  and  powerful  persons,  who  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  project,  were  fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  it  by  the  Star  Chamber ;  the  Catholics, 
in  general,  who  had  recoiled  with  horror  from  the 
idea  of  the  infernal  contrivance,  were  unjustly  put 
under  more  severe  laws  than  before ;  and  this  was 
the  end  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

SECOND  PART. 

His  Sowship  would  pretty  willingly,  I  think,  have 
blown  the  House  of  Commons  into  the  air  himself ; 
for,  his  dread  and  jealousy  of  it  knew  no  bounds 
all  through  his  reign.  When  he  was  hard  pressed 
for  money  he  was  obliged  to  order  it  to  meet,  as  he 
could  get  no  money  without  it ;  and  when  it  asked 
him  first  to  abolish  some  of  the  monopolies  in  neces- 
saries of  life  which  were  a  great  grievance  to  the 
people,  and  to  redress  other  public  wrongs,  he  flew 
into  a  rage,  and  got  rid  of  it  again.  At  one  time  he 
wanted  it  to  consent  to  the  Union  of  England  with 
Scotland,  and  quarrelled  about  that.  At  another 
time  it  wanted  him  to  put  down  a  most  infamous 
Church  abuse,  called  the  High  Commission  Court, 
and  he  quarrelled  with  it  about  that.  At  another 
time  it  entreated  him  not  to  be  quite  so  fond  of  his 
archbishops  and  bishops,  who  made  speeches  in  his 
praise  too  awful  to  be  related,  but  to  have  some 
little  consideration  for  the  poor  Puritan  clergy  who 
were  persecuted  for  preaching  in  their  own  way, 
and  not  according  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops; 
and  they  quarrelled  about  that.  In  short,  what 
VOL.  U.-4.  24 
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with  hating  the  House  of  Commons,  and  pretending 
not  to  hate  it ;  and  what  with  now  sending  some  ol 
its  members  who  opposed  him  to  Newgate  or  to  the 
Tower,  and  now  telling  the  rest  that  they  must  not 
presume  to  make  speeches  about  the  public  affairs, 
which  could  not  possibly  concern  them  ;  and  what 
with  cajoling,  and  bullying,  and  frightening,  and 
being  frightened  ;  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
plague  of  his  Sowship's  existence.  It  was  pretty 
firm,  however,  in  maintaining  its  rights,  and  insist- 
ing that  the  Parliament  should  make  the  laws,  and 
not  the  King  by  his  own  single  proclamations 
(as  he  tried  hard  to  do) ;  and  his  Sowship  was  so 
often  distressed  for  money,  in  consequence,  that  he 
sold  every  sort  of  title  and  public  office  as  if  they 
were  merchandise,  and  even  invented  a  new  dignity 
called  a  Baronetcy,  which  anybody  could  buy  for  a 
thousand  pounds. 

These  disputes  with  his  Parliaments,  and  his  hunt- 
ing, and  his  drinking,  and  his  lying  in  bed  —  for  he 
was  a  great  sluggard  —  occupied  his  Sowship  pretty 
well.  The  rest  of  his  time  he  chiefly  passed  in  hug- 
ging and  slobbering  his  favorites.  The  first  of  these 
was  Sir  Philip  Herbert,  who  had  no  knowledge 
whatever,  except  of  dogs,  and  horses,  and  hunting, 
but  whom  he  soon  made  Earl  of  Montgomery. 
The  next,  and  a  much  more  famous  one,  was  Robert 
Carr,  or  Ker  (for  it  is  not  certain  which  was  his 
right  name),  who  came  from  the- Border  country, 
and  whom  he  soon  made  Viscount  Rochester,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset.  The  way  in  which 
his  Sowship  doted  on  this  handsome  young  man  is 
even  more  odious  to  think  of  than  the  way  in  which 
the  really  great  men  of   England  condescended  to 
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bow  down  before  him.  The  favorite's  great  friend 
was  a  certain  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  wrote 
his  love  letters  for  him,  and  assisted  him  in  the 
duties  of  his  many  high  places,  which  his  own 
ignorance  prevented  him  from  discharging.  But 
this  same  Sir  Thomas  having  just  manhood  enough 
to  dissuade  the  favorite  from  a  wicked  marriage  with 
the  beautiful  Countess  of  Essex,  who  was  to  get  a 
divorce  from  her  husband  for  the  purpose,  the  said 
Countess,  in  her  rage,  got  Sir  Thomas  put  into  the 
Tower,  and  there  poisoned  him.  Then  the  favorite 
and  this  bad  woman  were  publicly  married  by  the 
King's  pet  bishop,  with  as  much  to  do  and  rejoicing 
as  if  he  had  been  the  best  man,  and  she  the  best 
Avoman,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But,  after  a  longer  sunshine  than  might  have 
been  expected  —  of  seven  years  or  so,  that  is  to  say 
—  another  handsome  young  man  started  up  and 
eclipsed  the  Earl  of  Somerset.  This  was  George 
ViLLiERS,  the  youngest  son  of  a  Leicestershire  gen- 
tleman :  who  came  to  court  with  all  the  Paris  fash- 
ions on  him,  and  could  dance  as  well  as  the  best 
mountebank  that  ever  was  seen.  He  soon  danced 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  his  Sowship,  and 
danced  the  other  favorite  out  of  favor.  Then,  it 
was  all  at  once  discovered  that  the  Earl  and  Count- 
ess of  Somerset  had  not  deserved  all  those  great 
promotions  and  mighty  rejoicings,  and  they  were 
separately  tried  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  and  for  other  crimes.  But,  the  King  was 
so  afraid  of  his  late  favorite's  publicly  telling  some 
disgraceful  things  he  knew  of  him  —  which  he 
darkly  threatened  to  do  —  that  he  was  even  exam- 
ined with  two  men  standing,  one  on  either  side  of 
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him,  each  with  a  cloak  in  his  hand,  ready  to  throw 
it  over  his  head  and  stop  his  mouth  if  he  should 
break  out  with  what  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  tell. 
So,  a  very  lame  affair  was  purposely  made  of  the 
trial,  and  his  punishment  was  an  allowance  of  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year  in  retirement,  while  the 
Countess  was  pardoned,  and  allowed  to  pass  into 
retirement  too.  They  hated  one  another  by  this 
time,  and  lived  to  revile  and  torment  each  other 
some  years. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  and  while 
his  Sowship  was  making  such  an  exhibition  of  him- 
self, from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  as  is 
not  often  seen  in  any  sty,  three  remarkable  deaths 
took  place  in  England.  The  first  was  that  of  the 
Minister,  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
past  sixty,  and  had  never  been  strong,  being  de- 
formed from  his  birth.  He  said  at  last  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  live  ;  and  no  Minister  need  have  had, 
with  his  experience  of  the  meanness  and  wicked- 
ness of  those  disgraceful  times.  The  second  was 
that  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  who  alarmed  his 
Sowship  mightily  by  privately  marrying  William 
Seymour,  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  who, 
his  Sowship  thought,  might  consequently  increase 
and  strengthen  any  claim  she  might  one  day  set  up 
to  the  throne.  She  was  separated  from  her  husband 
(who  was  put  in  the  Tower),  and  thrust  into  a  boat 
to  be  confined  at  Durham.  She  escaped  in  a  man's 
dress  to  get  away  in  a  French  ship  from  Gravesend 
to  France,  but  unhappily  missed  her  husband,  who 
had  escaped  too,  and  was  soon  taken.  She  went 
raving  mad  in  the  miserable  Tower,  and  died  there 
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after  four  years.  The  last,  and  the  most  important, 
of  these  three  deaths  was  that  of  Prince  Henry,  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  promising  young  Prince,  and  greatly 
liked ;  a  quiet  well-conducted  youth,  of  whom  two 
very  good  things  are  known :  first,  that  his  father 
was  jealous  of  him ;  secondly,  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  languishing  through 
all  those  years  in  the  Tower,  and  often  said  that  no 
man  but  his  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  such 
a  cage.  On  the  occasion  of  the  preparations  for 
the  marriage  of  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
with  a  foreign  Prince  (and  an  unhappy  marriage  it 
turned  out),  he  came  from  Richmond,  where  he  had 
been  very  ill,  to  greet  his  new  brother-in-law  at  the 
palace  at  Whitehall.  There  he  played  a  great  game 
at  tennis  in  his  shirt,  though  it  was  very  cold 
weather,  and  was  seized  with  an  alarming  illness, 
and  died  within  a  fortnight  of  a  putrid  fever.  For 
this  young  Prince  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote,  in  his 
prison  in  the  Tower,  the  beginning  of  a  History  of 
the  World :  a  wonderful  instance  how  little  his 
Sowship  could  do  to  confine  a  great  man's  mind, 
however  long  he  might  imprison  his  body. 

And  this  mention  of  Sir  W^alter  Raleigh,  who  had 
many  faults,  but  who  never  showed  so  many  merits 
as  in  trouble  and  adversity,  may  bring  me  at  once 
to  the  end  of  his  sad  story.  After  an  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  of  twelve  long  years,  he  pro- 
posed to  resume  those  old  sea  voyages  of  his,  and 
to  go  to  South  America  in  search  of  gold.  His 
Sowship,  divided  between  his  wish  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Spaniards,  through  whose  territory 
Sir  Walter  must  pass  (he  had  long  had  an  idea  of 
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marrying  Prince  Henry  to  a  Spanish  Princess),  and 
his  avaricious  eagerness  to  get  hold  of  the  gold, 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  But,  in  the  end,  he  set 
Sir  Walter  free,  taking  securities  for  his  return; 
and  Sir  Walter  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  his  own 
cost,  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventeen,  sailed  away  in 
command  of  one  of  its  ships,  which  he  ominously 
called  the  Destiny.  The  expedition  failed;  the 
common  men,  not  finding  the  gold  they  had  ex- 
pected, mutinied ;  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  Sir 
Walter  and  the  Spaniards,  who  hated  him  for  old 
successes  of  his  against  them;  and  he  took  and 
burned  a  little  town  called  St.  Thomas.  For  this  he 
was  denounced  to  his  Sowship  by  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassadors as  a  pirate ;  and  returning  almost  broken- 
hearted, with  his  hopes  and  fortunes  shattered,  his 
company  of  friends  dispersed,  and  his  brave  son 
(who  had  been  one  of  them)  killed,  he  was  taken 
—  through  the  treachery  of  Sir  Lewis  Stukely, 
his  near  relation,  a  scoundrel  and  a  Vice-Admiral  — 
and  was  once  again  immured  in  his  prison-home  of 
so  many  years. 

His  Sowship  being  mightily  disappointed  in  not 
getting  any  gold,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  tried  as 
unfairly  and  with  as  many  lies  and  evasions  as  the 
judges  and  law  officers  and  every  other  authority  in 
Church  and  State  habitually  practised  under  such  a 
King.  After  a  great  deal  of  prevarication  on  all 
parts  but  his  own,  it  was  declared  that  he  must  die 
under  his  former  sentence,  now  fifteen  years  old. 
So,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighteen,  he  was  shut  up  in  the 
Gate  House  at  Westminster  to  pass  his  last  night 
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on  earth,  and  there  he  took  leave  of  his  good  and 
faithful  lady,  who   was  worthy  to   have   lived   in 
better  days.     At  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  after 
a  cheerful  breakfast,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  cup  of  good 
wine,  he  was  taken  to  Old  Palace  Yard  in  Westmin- 
ster, where  the  scaffold  was  set  wp,  and  where  so 
many  people  of  high  degree  were  assembled  to  see 
him  die,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
get   him   through   the   crowd.      He   behaved   most 
nobly,  but,  if  anything  lay  heavily  on  his  mind,  it 
was  that  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  head  he  had  seen 
roll  off ;  and  he  solemnly  said  that  he  had  had  no 
hand  in  bringing  him  to  the  block,  and  that  he  had 
shed  tears  for  him  when  he  died.     As  the  morning: 
was  very  cold,  the  Sheriff  said,  would  he  come  down 
to  a  fire  for  a  little  space  and  warm  himself  ?     But 
Sir   Walter  thanked   him,  and   said  no,  he  would 
rather  it  were  done  at  once,  for  he  was  ill  of  fever 
and   ague,  and  in  another  quarter  of   an  hour  his 
shaking  fit  would  come  upon  him  if  he  were  still 
alive,  and  his  enemies  might  then  suppose  that  he 
trembled  for  fear.     With  that,  he  kneeled  and  made 
a  very  beautiful  and   Christian   prayer.     Before  he 
laid  his  head  upon  the  block  he  felt  the  edge  of  the 
axe,  and  said,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  that  it 
was   a   sharp  medicine,  but  would   cure  the  worst 
disease.     When  he  was  bent  down  ready  for  death, 
he  said  to  the   executioner,  finding   that   he   hesi- 
tated, ^"  What  dost  thou  fear  ?     Strike,  man  ! "     So, 
the  axe  came  down,  and  struck  his  head  off,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  new  favorite  got  on  fast.  He  was  made 
a  Viscount,  he  was  made  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he 
was  made  a  Marquis,  he  was  made  ]\Iaster  of  the 
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Horse,  he  was  made  Lord  High  Admiral  —  and  the 
Chief  Commander  of  the  gallant  English  forces 
that  had  dispersed  the  Spanish  Armada  was  dis- 
placed to  make  room  for  him.  He  had  the  whole 
kingdom  at  his  disposal,  and  his  mother  sold  all  the 
profits  and  honors  of  the  State,  as  if  she  had  kept 
a  shop.  He  blazed  all  over  Avith  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones,  from  his  hatband  and  his  ear- 
rings to  his  shoes.  Yet  he  was  an  ignorant,  pre- 
sumptuous, swaggering  compound  of  knave  and 
fool,  with  nothing  but  his  beauty  and  his  dancing  to 
recommend  him.  This  is  the  gentleman  who  called 
himself  his  Majesty's  dog  and  slave,  and  called  his 
Majesty  Your  Sowship.  His  Sowship  called  him 
Steexie  ;  it  is  supposed,  because  that  was  a  nick- 
name for  Stephen,  and  because  St.  Stephen  was 
generally  represented  in  pictures  as  a  handsome 
saint. 

His  Sowship  was  driven  sometimes  to  his  wits' 
end  by  his  trimming  between  the  general  dislike  of 
the  Catholic  religion  at  home,  and  his  desire  to 
wheedle  and  flatter  it  abroad,  as  his  only  means 
of  getting  a  rich  princess  for  his  son's  wife :  a  part 
of  whose  fortune  he  might  cram  into  his  greasy 
pockets.  Prince  Charles  —  or,  as  his  Sowship  called 
him.  Baby  Charles  —  being  now  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  old  project  of  a  marriage  with  the  Spanish 
King's  daughter  had  been  revived  for  him ;  and,  as 
she  could  not  marry  a  Protestant  without  leave  from 
the  Pope,  his  Sowship  himself  secretly  and  meanly 
wrote  to  his  Infallibility,  asking  for  it.  The  nego- 
tiation for  this  Spanish  marriage  takes  up  a  larger 
space  in  great  books  than  you  can  imagine,  but  the 
upshot  of  it  all  is,  that  when  it  had  been  held  off 
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by  the  Spanish  court  for  a  long  time,  Baby  Charles 
and  Steenie  set  off  in  disguise  as  Mr.  Thomas  Smith 
and  Mr.  John  Smith,  to  see  the  Spanish  Princess ; 
that  Baby  Charles  pretended  to  be  desperately  in 
love  with  her,  and  jumped  off  walls  to  look  at  her, 
and  made  a  considerable  fool  of  himself  in  a  good 
many  ways ;  that  she  was  called  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  that  the  whole  Spanish  court  believed  Baby 
Charles  to  be  all  but  dying  for  her  sake,  as  he 
expressly  told  them  he  was  ;  that  Baby  Charles  and 
Steenie  came  back  to  England,  and  were  received 
with  as  much  rapture  as  if  they  had  been  a  blessing 
to  it ;  that  Baby  Charles  had  actually  fallen  in  love 
with  Henrietta  Makia,  the  French  King's  sister, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  Paris ;  that  he  thought  it  a 
wonderfully  line  and  princely  thing  to  have  deceived 
the  Spaniards  all  through ;  and  that  he  openly  said, 
with  a  chuckle,  as  soon  as  he  was  safe  and  sound  at 
home  again,  that  the  Spaniards  were  great  fools  to 
have  believed  him. 

Like  most  dishonest  men,  the  Prince  and  the 
favorite  complained  that  the  people  whom  they 
had  deluded  were  dishonest.  They  made  such  mis- 
representations of  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniards  in 
this  business  of  the  Spanish  match,  that  the  English 
nation  became  eager  for  a  war  with  them.  Although 
the  gravest  Spaniards  laughed  at  the  idea  of  his 
Sowship  in  a  warlike  attitude,  the  Parliament  granted 
money  for  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  and  the  treat- 
ies w'ith  Spain  were  publicly  declared  to  be  at  an 
end.  The  Spanish  ambassador  in  London  —  prob- 
ably with  the  help  of  the  fallen  favorite,  the  Earl 
of  Somerset  —  being  unable  to  obtain  speech  with 
his  Sowship,  slipped  a  paper  into  his  hand,  declar- 
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ing  that  be  was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and 
was  entirely  governed  by  Buckingham  and  his  crea- 
tures. The  first  effect  of  this  letter  was  that  his 
Sowship  began  to  cry  and  whine,  and  took  Baby 
Charles  away  from  Steenie,  and  went  down  to 
Windsor,  gabbling  all  sorts  of  nonsense.  The  end 
of  it  was  that  his  Sowship  hugged  his  dog  and 
slave,  and  said  he  was  quite  satisfied. 

He  had  given  the  Prince  and  the  favorite  almost 
unlimited  power  to  settle  anything  with  the  Pope 
as  to  the  Spanish  marriage ;  and  he  now,  with  a 
view  to  the  French  one,  signed  a  treaty  that  all 
Roman  Catholics  in  England  should  exercise  their 
religion  freely,  and  should  never  be  required  to  take 
any  oath  contrary  thereto.  In  return  for  this,  and 
for  other  concessions  much  less  to  be  defended, 
Henrietta  Maria  was  to  become  the  Prince's  wife, 
and  was  to  bring  him  a  fortune  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  crowns. 

His  Sowship's  eyes  were  getting  red  with  eagerly 
looking  for  the  money,  when  the  end  of  a  glutton- 
ous life  came  upon  him;  and,  after  a  fortnight's 
illness,  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-seventh  of  March, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five,  he  died. 
He  had  reigned  twenty-two  years,  and  was  fifty-nine 
years  old.  I  know  of  nothing  more  abominable  in 
history  than  the  adulation  that  was  lavished  on  this 
King,  and  the  vice  and  corruption  that  such  a  bare- 
faced habit  of  lying  produced  in  his  court.  It  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  one  man  of  honor,  and 
not  utterly  self-disgraced,  kept  his  place  near  James 
the  First.  Lord  Bacon,  that  able  and  wise  philoso- 
pher, as  the  First  Judge  in  the  Kingdom  in  this 
reign,  became  a  public  spectacle  of  dishonesty  and 
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corruption ;  and  in  his  base  flattery  of  his  Sowship, 
and  in  his  crawling  servility  to  his  dog  and  slave, 
disgraced  himself  even  more.  But,  a  creature  like 
his  Sowship  set  upon  a  throne  is  like  the  Plague, 
and  everybody  receives  infection  from  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ENGLAND    UNDER   CHARLES    THE   FIRST. 

Baby  Charles  became  King  Charles  the  First 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Unlike  his 
father,  he  was  usually  amiable  in  his  private  char- 
acter, and  grave  and  dignified  in  his  bearing ;  but, 
like  his  father,  he  had  monstrously  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  rights  of  a  King,  and  was  evasive, 
and  not  to  be  trusted.  If  his  word  could  have  been 
relied  upon,  his  history  might  have  had  a  different 
end. 

His  first  care  was  to  send  over  that  insolent  up- 
start, Buckingham,  to  bring  Henrietta  Maria  from 
Paris  to  be  his  Queen ;  upon  which  occasion  Buck- 
ingham —  with  his  usual  audacity  —  made  love  to 
the  young  Queen  of  Austria,  and  was  very  indignant 
indeed  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  Prench  Min- 
ister, for  thwarting  his  intentions.  The  English 
people  were  very  well  disposed  to  like  their  new 
Queen,  and  to  receive  her  with  great  favor  when 
she  came  among  them  as  a  stranger.  But,  she  held 
the  Protestant  religion  in  great  dislike,  and  brought 
over  a  crowd  of  unpleasant  priests,  who  made  her 
do  some  very  ridiculous  things,  and  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  public  notice  in  many  disagreeable 
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ways.  Hence,  the  people  soon  came  to  dislike  her, 
and  she  soon  came  to  dislike  them  ;  and  she  did  so 
much  all  through  this  reign  in  setting  the  King 
(who  was  dotingly  fond  of  her)  against  his  subjects, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  she  had 
never  been  born. 

Now,  you  are  to  understand  that  King  Charles 
the  First  —  of  his  own  determination  to  be  a  high 
and  mighty  King  not  to  be  called  to  account  by 
anybody,  and  urged  on  by  his  Queen  besides  — 
deliberately  set  himself  to  put  his  Parliament  down, 
and  to  put  himself  up.  You  are  also  to  understand 
that  even  in  pursuit  of  this  wrong  idea  (enough  in 
itself  to  have  ruined  any  King)  he  never  took  a 
straight  course,  but  always  took  a  crooked  one. 

He  was  bent  upon  war  with  Spain,  though  neither 
the  House  of  Commons  nor  the  people  were  quite  clear 
as  to  -the  justice  of  that  war,  now  that  they  began 
to  think  a  little  more  about  the  story  of  the  Spanish 
match.  But  the  King  rushed  into  it  hotly,  raised 
money  by  illegal  means  to  meet  its  expenses,  and 
encountered  a  miserable  failure  at  Cadiz,  in  the  very 
first  year  of  his  reign.  An  expedition  to  Cadiz  had 
been  made  in  the  hope  of  plunder,  but,  as  it  was  not 
successful,  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  grant  of  money 
from  the  Parliament ;  and  when  they  met,  in  no 
very  complying  manner,  the  King  told  them  "to 
make  haste  to  let  him  have  it,  or  it  would  be  the 
worpe  for  themselves."  Not  put  in  a  more  comply- 
ing humor  by  this,  they  impeached  the  King's 
favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  the  cause 
(which  he  undoubtedly  was)  of  many  great  public 
grievances  and  wrongs.  The  King,  to  save  him, 
dissolved  the  Parliament  without  getting  the  money 
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he  wanted;  and,  when  the  Lords  implored  him  to 
consider  and  grant  a  little  delay,  he  replied,  "No, 
not  one  minute."  He  then  began  to  raise  money 
for  himself  by  the  following  means  among  others. 

He  levied  certain  duties  called  tonnage  and 
poundage  which  had  not  been  granted  by  the  Par- 
liament, and  could  lawfully  be  levied  by  no  other 
power ;  he  called  upon  the  seaport  towns  to  furnish, 
and  to  pay  all  the  cost  for  three  months  of,  a  fleet 
of  armed  ships  ;  and  he  required  the  people  to  unite 
in  lending  him  large  sums  of  money,  the  repayment 
of  which  was  very  doubtful.  If  the  poor  people 
refused,  they  were  pressed  as  soldiers  or  sailors ; 
if  the  gentry  refused,  they  were  sent  to  prison. 
Five  gentlemen,  named  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  John 
Corbet,  Walter  Earl,  John  Heveningham,  and 
EvERABD  Hampden,  for  refusing,  were  taken  up  by 
a  warrant  of  the  King's  Privy  Council,  and  were 
sent  to  prison  without  any  cause  but  the  King's 
pleasure  being  stated  for  their  imprisonment.  Then 
the  question  came  to  be  solemnly  tried,  whether 
this  was  not  a  violation  of  Magna  Charta,  and  an 
encroachment  by  the  King  on  the  highest  rights  of 
the  English  people.  His  lawyers  contended  No, 
because  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  English 
people  would  be  to  do  wrong,  and  the  King  could 
do  no  wrong.  The  accommodating  judges  decided 
in  favor  of  this  wicked  nonsense  ;  and  here  was  a 
fatal  division  between  the  King  and  the  people. 

For  all  this  it  became  necessary  to  call  another 
Parliament.  The  people,  sensible  of  the  danger  in 
which  their  liberties  were,  chose  for  it  those  who 
were  best  known  for  their  determined  opposition  to 
the  King :  but  still  the  King,  quite  blinded  by  his 
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determination  to  carry  everything  before  hiin, 
addressed  them,  when  they  met,  in  a  contemptuous 
manner,  and  just  told  them  in  so  many  words  that 
he  had  only  called  them  together  because  he  wanted 
money.  The  Parliament,  strong  enough  and  reso- 
lute enough  to  know  that  they  would  lower  his  tone, 
cared  little  for  what  he  said,  and  laid  before  him 
one  of  the  great  documents  of  history,  which  is 
called  the  Petitio^t  of  Right,  requiring  that  the 
free  men  of  England  should  no  longer  be  called 
upon  to  lend  the  King  money,  and  should  no  longer 
be  pressed  or  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  do  so  ; 
further,  that  the  free  men  of  England  should  no 
longer  be  seized  by  the  King's  special  mandate  or 
warrant,  it  being  contrary  to  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties and  the  laws  of  their  country.  At  first  the 
King  returned  an  answer  to  this  petition,  in  which 
he  tried  to  shirk  it  altogether;  but,  the  House  of 
Commons  then  showing  their  determination  to  go 
on  with  the  impeachment  of  Buckingham,  the  King 
in  alarm  returned  an  answer,  giving  his  consent  to 
all  that  was  required  of  him.  He  not  only  after- 
wards departed  from  his  word  and  honor  on  these 
points  over  and  over  again,  but,  at  this  very  time, 
he  did  the  mean  and  dissembling  act  of  publishing 
his  first  answer,  and  not  his  second  —  merely  that 
the  people  might  sui)i)ose  that  the  Parliament  had 
not  got  the  better  of  him. 

That  pestilent  Buckingham,  to  gratify  his  own 
wounded  vanity,  had  by  this  time  involved  the 
country  in  war  with  France,  as  well  as  with  Spain. 
For  such  miserable  causes  and  such  miserable  crea^ 
tures  are  wars  sometimes  made  !  But  he  was  des- 
tined to  do  little  more  mischief  in  this  world.     One 
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morning,  as  he  was  going  out  of  his  house  to  his 
carriage,  he  turned  to  speak  to  a  certain  Colonel 
Fryer  who  was  with  him  ;  and  he  was  violently 
stabbed  with  a  knife,  which  the  murderer  left  stick- 
ing in  his  heart.  This  happened  in  his  hall.  He 
had  had  angry  words  upstairs,  just  before,  with 
some  French  gentlemen,  who  were  immediately 
suspected  by  his  servants,  and  had  a  close  escape 
from  being  set  upon  and  killed.  In  the  midst  of 
the  noise,  the  real  murderer,  who  had  gone  to  the 
kitchen  and  might  easily  have  got  away,  drew  his 
sword  and  cried  out,  "  I  am  the  man  ! "  His  name 
was  John  Felton,  a  Protestant  and  a  retired  officer 
in  the  army.  He  said  he  had  had  no  personal  ill- 
will  to  the  Duke,  but  had  killed  him  as  a  curse  to 
the  country.  He  had  aimed  his  blow  well,  for 
Buckingham  had  only  had  time  to  cry  out,  ''Vil- 
lain ! "  and  then  he  drew  out  the  knife,  fell  against 
a  table,  and  died. 

The  Council  made  a  mighty  business  of  examin- 
ing John  Felton  about  this  murder,  though  it  was  a 
plain  case  enough,  one  would  think.  He  had  come 
seventy  miles  to  do  it,  he  told  them,  and  he  did  it 
for  the  reason  he  had  declared;  if  they  put  him 
upon  the  rack,  as  that  noble  Marquis  op  Dorset, 
whom  he  saw  before  him,  had  the  goodness  to 
threaten,  he  gave  that  Marquis  warning  that  he 
would  accuse  him  as  his  accomplice !  The  King 
was  unpleasantly  anxious  to  have  him  racked, 
nevertheless  ;  but,  as  the  judges  now  found  out  that 
torture  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  England  —  it  is 
a  pity  they  did  not  make  the  discovery  a  little 
sooner  —  John  Felton  was  simply  executed  for  the 
murder   he   had   done.     A  murder  it  undoubtedly 
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was,  and  not  in  the  least  to  be  defended :  though 
he  had  freed  England  from  one  of  the  most  profli- 
gate, contemptible,  and  base  court  favorites  to  whom 
it  has  ever  yielded. 

A  very  different  man  now  arose.  This  was  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  who 
had  sat  in  Parliament  for  a  long  time,  and  who  had 
favored  arbitrary  and  haughty  principles,  but  who 
had  gone  over  to  the  people's  side  on  receiving 
offence  from  Buckingham.  The  King,  much  want- 
ing such  a  man  —  for,  besides  being  naturally  favor- 
able to  the  King's  cause,  he  had  great  abilities  — 
made  him  first  a  Baron,  and  then  a  Viscount,  and 
gave  him  high  employment,  and  won  him  most 
completely. 

A  Parliament,  however,  was  still  in  existence,  and 
was  not  to  be  won.  On  the  twentieth  of  January, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  Sir 
JoHX  Eliot,  a  great  man  who  had  been  active  in 
the  Petition  of  Right,  brought  forward  other  strong 
resolutions  against  the  King's  chief  instruments, 
and  called  upon  the  Speaker  to  put  them  to  the  vote. 
To  this  the  Speaker  answered,  "  he  was  commanded 
otherwise  by  the  King,"  and  got  up  to  leave  the 
chair  —  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  have  obliged  it  to  adjourn  with- 
out doing  anything  more  —  when  two  members, 
named  Mr.  Hollis  and  Mr.  Valentine,  held  him 
down.  A  scene  of  great  confusion  arose  among  the 
members ;  and,  while  many  swords  were  drawn  and 
flashing  about,  the  King,  who  was  kept  informed  of 
all  that  was  going  on,  told  the  captain  of  his  guard 
to  go  down  to  the  House  and  force  the  doors.  The 
resolutions  were  by  that  time,  however,  voted,  and 
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the  House  adjourned.  Sir  John  Eliot,  and  those 
two  members  who  had  held  the  Speaker  down,  were 
quickly  summoned  before  the  Council.  As  they 
claimed  it  to  be  their  privilege  not  to  answer  out 
of  Parliament  for  anything  they  had  said  in  it,  they 
were  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  King  then  went 
down  and  dissolved  the  Parliament,  in  a  speech 
wherein  he  made  mention  of  these  gentlemen  as 
"  Vipers  "  —  which  did  not  do  him  much  good  that 
ever  I  have  heard  of. 

As  they  refused  to  gain  their  liberty  by  saying 
they  were  sorry  for  what  they  had  done,  the  King, 
always  remarkably  unforgiving,  never  overlooked 
their  offence.  When  they  demanded  to  be  brought 
up  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  even 
resorted  to  the  meanness  of  having  them  moved 
about  from  prison  to  prison,  so  that  the  writs  issued 
for  that  purpose  should  not  legally  find  them.  At 
last  they  came  before  the  Court,  and  were  sentenced 
to  heavy  fines,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
King's  pleasure.  When  Sir  John  Eliot's  health 
had  quite  given  way,  and  he  so  longed  for  change 
of  air  and  scene  as  to  petition  for  his  release,  the 
King  sent  back  the  answer  (worthy  of  his  Sowship 
himself)  that  the  petition  was  not  humble  enough. 
When  he  sent  another  petition  by  his  young  son, 
in  which  he  pathetically  offered  to  go  back  to  prison 
when  his  health  was  restored,  if  he  might  be  re- 
leased for  its  recovery,  the  King  still  disregarded 
it.  When  he  died  in  the  Tower,  and  his  children 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  body  down  to 
Cornwall,  there  to  lay  it  among  the  ashes  of  his 
forefathers,  the  King  returned  for  answer,  "Let 
Sir  John  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in  the  church  of 
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that  parish  where  he  died."  All  this  was  like  a 
very  little  King  indeed,  I  think. 

And  now,  for  twelve  long  years,  steadily  pursuing 
his  design  of  setting  himself  up  and  putting  the 
people  down,  the  King  called  no  Parliament ;  but 
ruled  without  one.  If  twelve  thousand  volumes 
were  written  in  his  praise  (as  a  good  manj^  have 
been),  it  would  still  remain  a  fact,  impossible  to  be 
denied,  that  for  twelve  years  King  Charles  the  First 
reigned  in  England  unlawfully  and  despotically, 
seized  upon  his  subjects'  goods  and  money  at  his 
pleasure,  and  punished  according  to  his  unbridled 
will  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  him.  *  It  is  a  fashion 
with  some  people  to  think  that  this  King's  career 
was  cut  short ;  but  T  must  say  myself  that  I  think 
he  ran  a  pretty  long  one. 

William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
the  King's  right-hand  man  in  the  religious  part  of 
the  putting  down  of  the  people's  liberties.  Laud, 
who  was  a  sincere  man,  of  large  learning,  but  small 
sense  —  for  the  two  things  sometimes  go  together 
in  very  different  quantities  —  though  a  Protestant, 
held  opinions  so  near  those  of  the  Catholics,  that 
the  Pope  wanted  to  make  a  Cardinal  of  him,  if  he 
would  have  accepted  that  favor.  He  looked  upon 
vows,  robes,  lighted  candles,  images,  and  so  forth, 
as  amazingly  important  in  religious  ceremonies ; 
and  he  brought  in  an  immensity  of  bowing  and 
cancllo-snuffing.  He  also  regarded  arelibishops  and 
bishops  as  a  sort  of  miraculous  persons,  and  was 
inveterate  in  the  last  degree  against  any  who 
thought  otherwise.  Accordingly,  he  offered  up 
thanks  to  Heaven,  and  was  in  a  state  of  much 
pious  pleasure,  when   a   Scotch  clergyman,  named 
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Leighton,  was  pilloried,  whipped,  branded  in  the 
cheek,  and  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off  and  one  of  his 
nostrils  slit,  for  calling  bishops  trumpery  and  the 
inventions  of  men.  He  originated  on  a  Sunday 
morning  the  prosecution  of  William  Prynne,  a 
barrister  who  was  of  similar  opinions,  and  who  was 
fined  a  thousand  pounds ;  who  was  pilloried ;  who 
had  his  ears  cut  off  on  two  occasions  —  one  ear  at  a 
time  —  and  who  was  imprisoned  for  life.  He  highly 
approved  of  the  punishment  of  Doctor  Bastwick, 
a  physician ;  who  was  also  fined  a  thousand  pounds ; 
and  who  afterwards  had  his  ears  cut  off,  and  was 
imprisoned  fol-  life.  These  were  gentle  methods  of 
persuasion,  some  will  tell  you :  I  think  they  were 
rather  calculated  to  be  alarming  to  the  people. 

In  the  money  part  of  the  putting  down  of  the 
people's  liberties  the  King  was  equally  gentle,  as 
some  will  tell  you :  as  I  think,  equally  alarming. 
He  levied  those  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  increased  them  as  he  thought  fit.  He  granted 
monopolies  to  companies  of  merchants  on  their  pay- 
ing him  for  them,  notwithstanding  the  great  com- 
plaints that  had,  for  years  and  years,  been  made  on 
the  subject  of  monopolies.  He  fined  the  people  for 
disobeying  proclamations  issued  by  his  Sowship  in 
direct  violation  of  law.  He  revived  the  detested 
Forest  laws  and  took  private  property  to  himself  as 
his  forest  right.  Above  all,  he  determined  to  have 
what  was  called  Ship  Money ;  that  is  to  say,  moiiey 
for  the  support  of  the  fleet  —  not  only  from  the  sea- 
ports, but  from  all  the  counties  of  England  :  having 
found  out  that,  in  some  ancient  time  or  other,  all  the 
counties  paid  it.  The  grievance  of  this  ship  money 
being  somewhat  too  strong,  John  Chambers,  a  citi- 
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zen  of  London,  refused  to  pay  his  part  of  it.  For  this 
the  Lord  Mayor  ordered  John  Chambers  to  prison, 
and  for  that  John  Chambers  brought  a  suit  against 
the  Lord  Mayor.  Lord  Say,  also,  behaved  like  a 
real  nobleman,  and  declared  he  would  not  pay.  But, 
the  sturdiest  and  best  opponent  of  the  ship  money 
was  John  Hampdex,  a  gentleman  of  Buckingham- 
shire, who  had  sat  among  the  "  vipers  "  in  the  House 
of  Commons  when  there  was  such  a  thing,  and  who 
had  been  the  bosom  friend  of  Sir  John  Eliot.  This 
case  was  tried  before  the  twelve  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  again  the  King's  lawyers 
said  it  was  impossible  that  ship  money  could  be 
wrong,  because  the  King  could  do  no  wrong,  how- 
ever hard  he  tried  —  and  he  really  did  try  very  hard 
during  these  twelve  years.  Seven  of  the  judges 
said  that  was  quite  true,  and  Mr.  Hampden  was 
bound  to  pay :  five  of  the  judges  said  that  was 
quite  false,  and  Mr.  Hampden  was  not  bound  to 
pay.  So  the  King  triumphed  (as  he  thought),  by 
making  Ham])den  the  most  popular  man  in  England  ; 
where  matters  were  getting  to  that  height  now, 
that  many  honest  Englishmen  could  not  endure 
their  country,  and  sailed  away  across  the  seas  to 
found  a  colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  America. 
It  is  said  that  Hampden  himself,  and  his  relation 
Oliver  Cromwell,  were  going  with  a  company  of 
such  voyagers,  and  were  actually  on  board  ship, 
when  they  were  stopped  by  a  proclamation,  pro- 
hibiting sea  captains  to  carry  out  such  passengers 
without  the  Eoyal  license.  But  oh !  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  King  if  he  had  let  them  go ! 

This  was  the    state   of   England.     If   Laud  had 
been  a  madman  just  broke  loose,  he  could  not  have 
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done  more  mischief  than  he  did  in  Scotland.  In  his 
endeavors  (in  which  he  was  seconded  by  the  King, 
then  in  person  in  that  part  of  his  dominions)  to 
force  his  own  ideas  of  bishops,  and  his  own  religious 
forms  and  ceremonies,  upon  the  Scotch,  he  roused 
that  nation  to  a  perfect  frenzy.  They  formed  a  sol- 
emn league,  which  they  called  The  Covenant,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  own  religious  forms ;  they 
rose  in  arms  throughout  the  whole  country ;  they 
summoned  all  their  men  to  prayers  and  sermons 
twice  a  day  by  beat  of  drum  ;  they  sang  psalms,  in 
which  they  compared  their  enemies  to  all  the  evil 
spirits  that  ever  were  heard  of ;  and  they  solemnly 
vowed  to  smite  them  with  the  sword.  At  first  the 
King  tried  force,  then  treaty,  then  a  Scottish  Par- 
liament which  did  not  answer  at  all.  Then  he  tried 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  formerly  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth ;  who,  as  Lord  Wentworth,  had  been 
governing  Ireland.  He,  too,  had  carried  it  with  a 
very  high  hand  there,  though  to  the  benefit  and 
prosperity  of  that  country. 

Strafford  and  Laud  were  for  conquering  the  Scot- 
tish people  by  force  of  arms.  Other  lords  who 
were  taken  into  council  recommended  that  a  Parlia- 
ment should  at  last  be  called ;  to  which  the  King 
unwillingly  consented.  So,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty,  that 
then  strange  sight,  a  Parliament,  was  seen  at 
Westminster.  It  is  called  the  Short  Parliament, 
for  it  lasted  a  very  little  while.  While  the  mem- 
bers were  all  looking  at  one  another,  doubtful  who 
would  dare  to  speak,  Mr.  Pym  arose  and  set  forth 
all  that  the  King  had  done  unlawfully  during  the 
past  twelve   years,  and  v/hat  was   the  position  to 
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wliicli  England  was  reduced.  This  great  example 
set,  other  members  took  courage  and  spoke  the 
truth  freely,  though  with  great  patience  and  moder- 
ation. The  King,  a  little  frightened,  sent  to  say- 
that,  if  they  would  grant  him  a  certain  sum  on  cer- 
tain terms,  no  more  ship  money  should  be  raised. 
I  They  debated  the  matter  for  two  days ;  and  then,  as 

^         they  would  not  give  him  all  he  asked  without  prom- 
ise or  inquiry,  he  dissolved  them. 

But  they  knew  very  well  that  he  must  have  a 
Parliament  now;  and  he  began  to  make  that  dis- 
covery too,  though  rather  late  in  the  day.  Where- 
fore, on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  being 
then  at  York  with  an  army  collected  against  the 
Scottish  people,  but  his  own  men  sullen  and 
discontented  like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  King 
told  the  great  Council  of  the  Lords,  whom  he 
had  called  to  meet  him  there,  that  he  would  summon 
another  Parliament  to  assemble  on  the  third  of 
November.  The  soldiers  of  the  Covenant  had  now 
forced  their  way  into  England,  and  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  northern  counties,  where  the  coals 
are  got.  As  it  would  never  do  to  be  without  coals, 
and  as  the  King's  troops  could  make  no  head  against 
the  Covenanters  so  full  of  gloomy  zeal,  a  truce  was 
made,  and  a  treaty  with  Scotland  was  taken  into 
consideration.  Meanwhile  the  northern  counties 
paid  the  Covenanters  to  leave  the  coals  alone,  and 
keep^  quiet. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  the  Short  Parliament. 
We  have  next  to  see  what  memorable  things  were 
done  by  the  Long  one. 
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SECOND  PART. 

The  Long  Parliament  assembled  on  the  third  of 
November,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-one. 
That  day  week  the  Earl  of  Strafford  arrived  from 
York,  very  sensible  that  the  spirited  and  determined 
men  who  formed  that  Parliament  were  no  friends 
towards  him,  who  had  not  only  deserted  the  cause 
of  the  people,  but  who  had  on  all  occasions  opposed 
himself  to  their  liberties.  The  King  told  him,  for 
his  comfort,  that  the  Parliament  "should  not  hurt 
one  hair  of  his  head."  But,  on  the  very  next  day, 
Mr.  Pym,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  great 
solemnity,  impeached  the  Earl  of  Strafford  as  a 
traitor.  He  was  immediately  taken  into  custody, 
and  fell  from  his  proud  height. 

It  was  the  twenty-second  of  March  before  he 
was  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster  Hall ;  where, 
although  he  was  very  ill  and  suffered  great  pain,  he 
defended  himself  with  such  ability  and  majesty,  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  not  get  the  best 
of  it.  But,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  trial,  Pym 
produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  copy  of  some 
notes  of  a  Council,  found  by  young  Sir  Harry  Vane 
in  a  red  velvet  cabinet  belonging  to  his  father  (Sec- 
retary Vane,  who  sat  at  the  Council  table  with  the 
Earl),  in  which  Strafford  had  distinctly  told  the 
King  that  he  was  free  from  all  rules  and  obligations 
of  government,  and  might  do  with  his  people  what- 
ever he  liked ;  and  in  which  he  had  added  —  "  You 
have  an  army  in  Ireland  that  you  may  employ  to 
reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience."  It  was  not 
clear  whether  by  the  words  "  this  kingdom  "  he  had 
really  meant  England  or  Scotland ;  but  the  Parlia- 
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ment  contended  that  he  meant  England,  and  this 
was  treason.  At  the  same  sitting  of  the  House 
of  Commons  it  was  resolved  to  bring  in  a  bill  of 
attainder  declaring  the  treason  to  have  been  com- 
mitted :  in  preference  to  proceeding  with  the  trial 
by  impeachment,  which  would  have  required  the 
treason  to  be  proved. 

So,  a  bill  was  brought  in  at  once,  was  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority, 
and  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  While  it 
was  still  uncertain  whether  the  House  of  Lords 
would  pass  it,  and  the  King  consent  to  it,  Pym 
disclosed  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  King 
and  Queen  had  both  been  plotting  with  the  officers 
of  the  army  to  bring  up  the  soldiers  and  control  the 
Parliament,  and  also  to  introduce  two  hundred  sol- 
diers into  the  Tower  of  London  to  effect  the  Earl's 
escape.  The  plotting  with  the  army  was  revealed 
by  one  George  Goring,  the  son  of  a  lord  of  that 
name  :  a  bad  fellow,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
plotters,  and  turned  traitor.  The  King  had  actually 
given  his  warrant  for  the  admission  of  the  two  hun- 
dred men  into  the  Tower,  and  they  would  have  got 
in  too,  but  for  the  refusal  of  the  governor  —  a  sturdy 
Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Balfour — to  admit  them. 
These  matters  being  made  public,  great  numbers  of 
people  began  to  riot  outside  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  cry  out  for  the  execution  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  as  one  of  the  King's  chief  instruments 
against  them.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords 
while  the  people  were  in  this  state  of  agitation,  and 
was  laid  before  the  King  for  his  assent,  together 
with  another  bill  declaring  that  the  Parliament  then 
assembled  should  not  be  dissolved  or  adjourned  with- 
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out  their  own  consent.  The  King  —  not  unwilling 
to  save  a  faithful  servant,  though  he  had  no  great 
attachment  for  him  —  was  in  some  doubt  what  to 
do :  but  he  gave  his  consent  to  both  bills,  although 
he  in  his  heart  believed. that  the  bill  against  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  was  unlawful  and  unjust.  The 
Earl  had  written  to  him,  telling  him  that  he  was 
willing  to  die  for  his  sake.  But  he  had  not  expected 
that  his  Royal  master  would  take  him  at  his  word 
quite  so  readily ;  for,  when  he  heard  his  doom,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  said,  ''  Put  not 
your  trust  in  Princes  ! " 

The  King,  who  never  could  be  straightforward 
and  plain,  through  one  single  day  or  through  one 
single  sheet  of  paper,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lords, 
and  sent  it  by  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  entreat- 
ing them  to  prevail  with  the  Commons  that  "  that 
unfortunate  man  should  fulfil  the  natural  course  of 
his  life  in  a  close  imprisonment."  In  a  postscript 
to  the  very  same  letter  he  added,  "  If  he  must  die, 
it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till  Saturday."  If 
there  had  been  any  doubt  of  his  fate,  this  weakness 
and  meanness  would  have  settled  it.  The  very  next 
day,  which  was  the  twelfth  of  May,  he  was  brought 
out  to  be  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

Archbishop  Laud,  who  had  been  so  fond  of  having 
people's  ears  cropped  off  and  their  noses  slit,  was 
now  confined  in  the  Tower  too ;  and,  when  the  Earl 
went  by  his  window  to  his  death,  he  was  there,  at 
his  request,  to  give  him  his  blessing.  They  had 
been  great  friends  in  the  King's  cause,  and  the  Earl 
had  written  to  him,  in  the  days  of  their  power,  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  an  admirable  thing  to  have 
Mr.  Hampden  publicly  whipped  for  refusing  to  pay 
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the  ship  money.  However,  those  high  and  mighty 
doings  were  over  now,  and  the  Earl  went  his  way 
to  death  with  dignity  and  heroism.  The  governor 
wished  him  to  get  into  a  coach  at  the  Tower  gate, 
for  fear  the  people  should  tear  him  to  pieces  ;  but 
he  said  it  was  all  one  to  him  whether  he  died  by  the 
axe  or  by  the  people's  hands.  So,  he  walked  with  a 
firm  tread  and  a  stately  look,  and  sometimes  pulled 
off  his  hat  to  them  as  he  passed  along.  They  were 
profoundly  quiet.  He  made  a  speech  on  the  scaifold 
from  some  notes  he  had  prepared  (the  paper  was 
found  lying  there  after  his  head  was  struck  off),  and 
one  blow  of  the  axe  killed  him,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

This  bold  and  daring  act  the  Parliament  accom- 
panied by  other  famous  measures,  all  originating  (as 
even  this  did)  in  the  King's  having  so  grossly  and  so 
long  abused  his  power.  The  name  of  Delinquents 
was  applied  to  all  sheriffs  and  other  officers  who  had 
been  concerned  in  raising  the  ship  money,  or  any 
other  money,  from  the  people  in  an  unlawful  man- 
ner ;  the  Hampden  judgment  was  reversed ;  the 
judges  who  had  decided  against  Hampden  were 
called  upon  to  give  large  securities  that  they  would 
take  such  consequences  as  Parliament  might  impose 
upon  them  ;  and  one  was  arrested  as  he  sat  in  High 
Court,  and  carried  off  to  prison.  Laud  was  im- 
peached ;  the  unfortunate  victims  whose  ears  had 
been  cropped,  and  whose  noses  had  been  slit,  were 
brought  out  of  prison  in  triumph ;  and  a  bill  was 
passed  declaring  that  a  Parliament  should  be  called 
every  third  year,  and  that,  if  the  King  and  the 
King's  officers  did  not  call  it,  the  people  should 
assemble  of  themselves  and  summon  it,  as  of  their 
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own  right  and  power.  Great  illuminations  and 
rejoicings  took  place  over  all  these  things,  and  the 
country  was  wildly  excited.  That  the  Parliament 
took  advantage  of  this  excitement,  and  stirred  them 
up  by  every  means,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  you  are 
always  to  remember  those  twelve  long  years,  during 
which  the  King  had  tried  so  hard  whether  he  really 
could  do  any  wrong  or  not. 

All  this  time  there  was  a  great  religious  outcry 
against  the  right  of  the  Bishops  to  sit  in  Parliament ; 
to  which  the  Scottish  people  particularly  objected. 
The  English  were  divided  on  this  subject,  and  partly 
on  this  account,  and  partly  because  they  had  had 
foolish  expectations  that  the  Parliament  would  be 
able  to  take  off  nearly  all  the  taxes,  numbers  of  them 
sometimes  wavered  and  inclined  towards  the  King. 

I  believe  myself  that  if,  at  this  or  almost  any 
other  period  of  his  life,  the  King  could  have  been 
trusted  by  any  man  not  out  of  his  senses,  he  might 
have  saved  himself  and  kept  his  throne.  But,  on 
the  English  army  being  disbanded,  he  plotted  with 
the  officers  again,  as  he  had  done  before,  and  estab- 
lished the  fact  beyond  all  doubt  by  putting  his 
signature  of  approval  to  a  petition  against  the  Par- 
liamentary leaders,  which  was  drawn  up  by  certain 
officers.  When  the  Scottish  army  was  disbanded, 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  four  days  —  which  was 
going  very  fast  at  that  time  —  to  plot  again,  and  so 
darkly,  too,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  his 
whole  object  was.  Some  suppose  that  he  wanted 
to  gain  over  the  Scottish  Parliament,  as  he  did,  in 
fact,  gain  over,  by  presents  and  favors,  many  Scot- 
tish lords  and  men  of  power.  Some  think  that  he 
went  to  get  proofs  against  the  Parliamentary  lead- 
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ers  in  England  of  their  having  treasonably  invited 
the  Scottish  people  to  come  and  help  them.  With 
whatever  object  he  went  to  Scotland,  he  did  little 
good  by  going.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of 
Montrose,  a  desperate  man  who  was  then  in  prison 
for  plotting,  he  tried  to  kidnap  three  Scottish  lords 
who  escaped.  A  committee  of  the  Parliament  at 
home,  who  had  followed  to  watch  him,  writing  an 
account  of  this  Incident,  as  it  was  called,  to  the 
Parliament,  the  Parliament  made  a  fresh  stir  about 
it ;  were,  or  feigned  to  be,  much  alarmed  for  them- 
selves ;  and  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
commander-in-chief,  for  a  guard  to  protect  them. 

It  is  not  absolutely  proved  that  the  King  plotted 
in  Ireland  besides,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
did,  and  that  the  Queen  did,  and  that  he  had  some 
wild  hope  of  gaining  the  Irish  people  over  to  his 
side  by  fav^oring  a  rise  among  them.  Whether  or 
no,  they  did  rise  in  a  most  brutal  and  savage  rebel- 
lion; in  which,  encouraged  by  their  priests,  they 
committed  such  atrocities  upon  numbers  of  the 
English,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  as  nobody 
could  believe,  but  for  their  being  related  on  oath  by 
eye-witnesses.  Whether  one  hundred  thousand  or 
two  hundred  thousand  Protestants  were  murdered 
in  this  outbreak  is  uncertain ;  but,  that  it  was  as 
ruthless  and  barbarous  an  outbreak  as  ever  was 
known  among  any  savage  people  is  certain. 

The  King  came  home  from  Scotland,  determined 
to  make  a  great  struggle  for  his  lost  power.  He 
believed  that,  through  his  presents  and  favors, 
Scotland  would  take  no  part  against  him ;  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  received  him  with  such  a 
magnificent  dinner,  that  he  thought  he  must  have 
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become  popular  again  in  England.  It  would  take 
a  good  many  Lord  Mayors,  however,  to  make  a 
people,  and  the  King  soon  found  himself  mistaken. 

Not  so  soon,  though,  but  that  there  was  a  great 
opposition  in  the  Parliament  to  a  celebrated  paper 
put  forth  by  Pym  and  Hampden  and  the  rest,  called 
"  The  Kemonstrance,"  which  set  forth  all  the  ille- 
gal acts  that  the  King  had  ever  done,  but  politely 
laid  the  blame  of  them  on  his  bad  advisers.  Even 
when  it  was  passed  and  presented  to  him,  the  King 
still  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  discharge 
Balfour  from  his  command  in  the  Tower,  and  to  put 
in  his  place  a  man  of  bad  character;  to  whom  the 
Commons  instantly  objected,  and  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon.  At  this  time,  the  old  outcry 
about  the  Bishops  became  louder  than  ever,  and  the 
old  Archbishop  of  York  was  so  near  being  murdered 
as  he  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  —  being 
laid  hold  of  by  the  mob,  and  violently  knocked 
about,  in  return  for  very  foolishly  scolding  a  shrill 
boy  who  was  yelping  out  "  No  Bishops  ! "  —  that  he 
sent  for  all  the  Bishops  who  were  in  town,  and  pro- 
posed to  them  to  sign  a  declaration  that,  as  they 
could  no  longer  without  danger  to  their  lives  attend 
their  duty  in  Parliament,  they  protested  against  the 
lawfulness  of  everything  done  in  their  absence. 
This  they  asked  the  King  to  send  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  he  did.  Then  the  House  of  Commons 
impeached  the  whole  party  of  Bishops,  and  sent 
them  off  to  the  Tower. 

Taking  no  warning  from  this ;  but  encouraged  by 
there  being  a  moderate  party  in  the  Parliament 
who  objected  to  these  strong  measures,  the  King, 
on  the  third  of  January,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
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and  fovty-two,  took  the  rashest  step  that  ever  was 
taken  by  mortal  man. 

Of  his  own  accord,  and  without  advice,  he  sent 
the  Attorney-General  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
accuse  of  treason  certain  members  of  Parliament 
who,  as  popular  leaders,  were  the  most  obnoxious 
to  him  :  Loud  Kimboltox,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig, 
Denzil  Hollis,  John  Pym  (they  used  to  call  him 
King  Pym,  he  possessed  such  power,  and  looked  so 
big),  John  Hampdex,  and  William  Strode.  The 
houses  of  those  members  he  caused  to  be  entered, 
and  their  papers  to  be  sealed  up.  At  the  same  time, 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
demanding  to  have  the  five  gentlemen  who  were 
members  of  that  House  immediately  produced.  To 
this  the  House  replied  that  they  should  appear  as 
soon  as  there  was  any  legal  charge  against  them, 
and  immediately  adjourned. 

Next  day,  the  House  of  Commons  send  into  the 
City  to  let  the  Lord  Mayor  know  that  their  privi- 
leges are  invaded  by  the  King,  and  that  there  is  no 
safety  for  anybody  or  anything.  Then,  when  the 
five  members  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  down  comes 
the  King  himself,  with  all  his  guard  and  from  two 
to  three  hundred  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  were  armed.  These  he  leaves  in 
the  hall;  and  then,  with  his  nephew  at  his  side, 
goes  into  the  House,  takes  off  his  hat,  and  walks  up 
to  the  Speaker's  chair.  The  Speaker  leaves  it,  the 
King  stands  in  front  of  it,  looks  about  him  steadily 
for  a  little  while,  and  says  he  has  come  for  those 
five  members.  No  one  speaks,  and  then  he  calls 
John  Pym  by  name.  No  one  speaks,  and  then  lie 
calls  Denzil  Hollis  by  name.     No  one  speaks,  and 
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then  he  asks  the  Speaker  of  the  House  where  those 
five  members  are  ?  The  Speaker,  answering  on  his 
knee,  nobly  replies  that  he  is  the  servant  of  that 
House,  and  that  he  has  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor 
tongue  to  speak,  anything  but  what  the  House 
commands  him.  Upon  this,  the  King,  beaten  from 
that  time  evermore,  replies  that  he  will  seek  them 
himself,  for  they  have  committed  treason ;  and  goes 
out,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  amid  some  audible 
murmurs  from  the  members. 

No  words  can  describe  the  hurry  that  arose  out 
of  doors  when  all  this  was  known.  The  five  mem- 
bers had  gone  for  safety  to  a  house  in  Coleman 
Street,  in  the  City,  where  they  were  guarded  all 
night ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  city  watched  in  arms 
like  an  army.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
King,  already  frightened  at  what  he  had  done, 
came  to  the  Guildhall,  with  only  half  a  dozen  lords, 
and  made  a  speech  to  the  people,  hoping  they  would 
not  shelter  those  whom  he  accused  of  treason. 
Next  day  he  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  five  members ;  but  the  Parliament 
minded  it  so  little,  that  they  made  great  arrange- 
ments for  having  them  brought  down  to  Westmin- 
ster in  great  state  five  days  afterwards.  The  King 
was  so  alarmed  now  at  his  own  imprudence,  if  not 
for  his  own  safety,  that  he  left  his  palace  at  White- 
hall, and  went  away  with  his  Queen  and  children  to 
Hampton  Court. 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  May  when  the  five  mem- 
bers were  carried  in  state  and  triumph  to  Westmin- 
ster. They  were  taken  by  water.  The  river  could 
■not  be  seen  for  the  boats  on  it ;  and  the  five  mem- 
bers were  hemmed  in  by  barges  full  of  men  and 
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great  guns,  ready  to  protect  them  at  any  cost. 
Along  the  Strand  a  large  body  of  the  train-bands  of 
London,  under  their  commander,  Skippox,  marched 
to  be  ready  to  assist  the  little  fleet.  Beyond  them 
came  a  crowd  who  choked  the  streets,  roaring  inces- 
santly about  the  Bishops  and  the  Papists,  and  crying 
out  contemptuously,  as  they  passed  Whitehall, 
"  What  has  become  of  the  King  ? "  With  this 
great  noise  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
with  great  silence  within,  Mr.  Pym  rose  and  in- 
formed the  House  of  the  great  kindness  with  which 
they  had  been  received  in  the  City.  Upon  that,  the 
House  called  the  sheriffs  in  and  thanked  them,  and 
requested  the  train-bands,  under  their  commander 
Skippon,  to  guard  the  House  of  Commons  every 
day.  Then  came  four  thousand  men  on  horseback 
out  of  Buckinghamshire,  offering  their  services  as 
a  guard  too,  and  bearing  a  petition  to  the  King, 
complaining  of  the  injury  that  had  been  done  to 
Mr.  Hampden,  who  was  their  county  man,  and 
much  beloved  and  honored. 

When  the  King  set  off  for  Hampton  Court,  the 
gentlemen  and  soldiers  who  had  been  with  him 
followed  him  out  of  town  as  far  as  Kingston-upon- 
Thames ;  next  day,  Lord  Digby  came  to  them  from 
the  King  at  Hampton  Court,  in  his  coach  and  six, 
to  inform  them  that  the  King  accepted  their  pro- 
tection. This,  the  Parliament  said,  was  making 
war,  against  the  kingdom,  and  Lord  Digby  fled 
abroad.  The  Parliament  then  immediately  applied 
themselves  to  getting  hold  of  the  military  power  of 
the  country,  well  knowing  that  the  King  was  already 
trying  hard  to  use  it  against  them,  and  that  he  had 
secretly  sent  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  to  Hull,  to 
VOL.  n.-6. 
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secure  a  valuable  magazine  of  arms  and  gunpowder 
that  was  there.  In  those  times  every  county  had 
its  own  magazines  of  arms  and  powder,  for  its  own 
train-bands  or  militia;  so,  the  Parliament  brought 
in  a  bill  claiming  the  right  (which  up  to  this  time 
had  belonged  to  the  King)  of  appointing  the  Lord 
Lieutenants  of  counties,  who  commanded  these 
train-bands  ;  also,  of  having  all  the  forts,  castles, 
and  garrisons  in  the  kingdom  put  into  the  hands  of 
such  governors  as  they,  the  Parliament,  could  con- 
fide in.  It  also  passed  a  law  depriving  the  Bishops 
of  their  votes.  The  King  gave  his  assent  to  that 
bill,  but  would  not  abandon  the  right  of  appointing 
the  Lord  Lieutenants,  though  he  said  he  was  will- 
ing to  appoint  such  as  might  be  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Parliament.  When  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
asked  him  whether  he  would  not  give  way  on  that 
question  for  a  time,  he  said,  "  By  God  !  not  for  one 
hour  !  "  and  upon  this  he  and  the  Parliament  went 
to  war. 

His  young  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  On  jDretence  of  taking  her  to  the  coun- 
try of  her  future  husband,  the  Queen  was  already 
got  safely  away  to  Holland,  there  to  pawn  the  Crown 
jewels  for  money  to  raise  an  army  on  the  King's  side. 
The  Lord  Admiral  being  sick,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons now  named  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  hold  his 
place  for  a  year.  The  King  named  another  gentle- 
man ;  the  House  of  Commons  took  its  own  way,  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  became  Lord  Admiral  without 
the  King's  consent.  The  Parliament  sent  orders 
down  to  Hull  to  have  that  magazine  removed  to 
London ;  the  King  went  down  to  Hull  to  take  it 
himself.     The  citizens  would  not  admit  him  into  the 
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town,  and  the  governor  would  not  admit  him  into 
the  castle.  The  Parliament  resolved  that  whatever 
the  two  Houses  passed,  and  the  King  would  not 
consent  to,  should  be  called  an  Ordinance,  and 
should  be  as  much  a  law  as  if  he  did  consent  to  it. 
Tlie  King  protested  against  this,  and  gave  notice 
that  these  ordinances  were  not  to  be  obeyed.  The 
King,  attended  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  by  many  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, established  himself  at  York.  The  Chancellor 
went  to  him  with  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment made  a  new  Great  Seal.  The  Queen  sent  over 
a  ship  full  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  King 
issued  letters  to  borrow  money  at  high  interest. 
The  Parliament  raised  twenty  regiments  of  foot 
and  seventy-five  troops  of  horse ;  and  the  people 
willingly  aided  them  with  their  money,  plate, 
jewelry,  and  trinkets  —  the  married  women  even 
with  their  wedding-rings.  Every  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  could  raise  a  troop  or  a  regiment  in  his 
own  part  of  the  country,  dressed  it  according  to 
his  taste  and  in  his  own  colors,  and  commanded  it. 
Foremost  among  them  all,  Oliver  Cromwell  raised 
a  troop  of  horse  —  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  thor- 
oughly well  armed  —  who  were,  perhaps,  the  best 
soldiers  that  ever  were  seen. 

In  some  of  their  proceedings  this  famous  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  bounds  of  previous  law  and  custom, 
yielded  to  and  favored  riotous  assemblages  of  the 
people,  and  acted  tyrannically  in  imprisoning  some 
who  differed  from  the  popular  leaders.  P)Ut  again 
you  are  always  to  remember  that  the  twelve  years 
during  which  the  King  had  had  his  own  wilful  way 
had  gone  before  5  and  that  nothing  could  luake  the 
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times  what  they  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
have  been,  if  those  twelve  years  had  never  rolled 
away. 

THIRD   PART. 

I  shall  not  try  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the 
great  civil  war  between  King  Charles  the  First  and 
the  Long  Parliament,  which  lasted  nearly  four 
years,  and  a  full  account  of  which  Avould  fill  many 
large  books.  It  was  a  sad  thing  that  Englishmen 
should  once  more  be  fighting  against  Englishmen 
on  English  ground;  but,  it  is  some  consolation  to 
know  that  on  both  sides  there  was  great  humanity, 
forbearance,  and  honor.  The  soldiers  of  the  Parlia- 
ment were  far  more  remarkable  for  these  good 
qualities  than  the  soldiers  of  the  King  (many  of 
whom  fought  for  mere  pay,  without  much  caring 
for  the  cause)  ;  but  those  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  were  on  the  King's  side  were  so  brave,  and  so 
faithful  to  him,  that  their  conduct  cannot  but  com- 
mand our  highest  admiration.  Among  them  were 
great  numbers  of  Catholics,  who  took  the  Eoyal 
side  because  the  Queen  was  so  strongly  of  their 
persuasion. 

The  King  might  have  distinguished  some  of  these 
gallant  spirits,  if  he  had  been  as  generous  a  spirit 
himself,  by  giving  them  the  command  of  his  army. 
Instead  of  that,  however,  true  to  his  old  high 
notions  of  royalty,  he  intrusted  it  to  his  two 
nephews,  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice, 
who  were  of  Royal  blood,  and  came  over  from 
abroad  to  help  him.  It  might  have  been  better  for 
him  if  they  had  stayed  away ;  since  Prince  Rupert 
was  an  impetuous,  hot-headed  fellow,  whose  only 
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idea  was  to  dash  into  battle  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  lay  about  him. 

The  general-in-chief  of  the  Parliamentary  army 
was  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a  gentleman  of  honor  and  an 
excellent  soldier.  A  little  while  before  the  war 
broke  out,  there  had  been  some  rioting  at  West- 
minster between  certain  officious  law  students  and 
noisy  soldiers,  and  the  shopkeepers  and  their  ap- 
prentices, and  the  general  people  in  the  streets. 
At  that  time  the  King's  friends  called  the  crowd 
Roundheads,  because  the  apprentices  wore  short 
hair;  the  crowd,  in  return,  called  their  opponents 
Cavaliers,  meaning  that  they  were  a  blustering  set, 
who  pretended  to  be  very  military.  These  two 
words  now  began  to  be  used  to  distinguish  the  two 
sides  in  the  civil  war.  The  Royalists  also  called 
the  Parliamentary  men  Rebels  and  Rogues,  while 
the  Parliamentary  men  called  them  Malignants,  and 
spoke  of  themselves  as  the  Godly,  the  Honest,  and 
so  forth. 

The  war  broke  out  at  Portsmouth,  where  that 
double  traitor  Goring  had  again  gone  over  to  the 
King,  and  was  besieged  by  the  Parliamentary  troops. 
Upon  this,  the  King  proclaimed  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  the  officers  serving  under  him,  traitors,  and 
called  upon  his  loyal  subjects  to  meet  him  in  arms 
at  Nottingham  on  the  twenty -fifth  of  August.  But 
his  loyal  subjects  came  about  him  in  scanty  num- 
bers, and  it  was  a  windy  gloomy  day,  and  the  Royal 
Standard  got  blown  down,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
very  melancholy.  The  chief  engagements,  after 
this,  took  place  in  the  vale  of  the  Red  Horse  near 
Banbury,  at  Brentford,  at  Devizes,  at  Chalgrave 
Field  (where  Mr.  Hampden  was  so  sorely  wounded, 
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while  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men,  that  he  died 
within  a  week),  at  Newbury  (in  which  battle  Lord 
Falkland,  one  of  the  best  noblemen  on  the  King's 
side,  was  killed),  at  Leicester,  at  Naseby,  at  Win- 
chester, at  Marston  Moor,  near  York,  at  Newcastle, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
These  battles  were  attended  with  various  successes. 
At  one  time  the  King  was  victorious;  at  another 
time  the  Parliament.  But  almost  all  the  great  and 
busy  towns  were  against  the  King ;  and  when  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  fortify  London,  all 
ranks  of  people,  from  laboring  men  and  women  up 
to  lords  and  ladies,  worked  hard  together  with 
heartiness  and  good-will.  The  most  distinguished 
leaders  on  the  Parliamentary  side  were  Hampden, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and,  above  all,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  his  son-in-law,  Ireton. 

During  the  whole  of  this  war,  the  people,  to 
whom  it  was  very  expensive  and  irksome,  and  to 
whom  it  was  made  the  more  distressing  by  almost 
every  family  being  divided  —  some  of  its  members 
attaching  themselves  to  one  side,  and  some  to  the 
other  —  were  over  and  over  again  most  anxious  for 
peace.  So  were  some  of  the  best  men  in  each 
cause.  Accordingly,  treaties  of  peace  were  dis- 
cussed between  commissioners  from  the  Parliament 
and  the  King ;  at  York,  at  Oxford  (where  the  King 
held  a  little  Parliament  of  his  own),  and  at  Ux- 
bridge.  But  they  came  to  nothing.  In  all  these 
negotiations,  and  in  all  his  difficulties,  the  King 
showed  himself  at  his  best.  He  was  courageous, 
cool,  self-possessed,  and  clever ;  but,  the  old  taint  of 
his  character  was  always  in  him,  and  he  was  never 
for  one  single  moment  to  be  trusted.     Lord  Claren- 
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don,  the  historian,  one  of  his  highest  admirers, 
supposes  that  he  had  unhappily  promised  the  Queen 
never  to  make  peace  Avithout  her  consent,  and  that 
this  must  often  be  taken  as  his  excuse.  He  never 
kept  his  word  from  night  to  morning.  He  signed  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  blood-stained  Irish 
rebels  for  a  sura  of  money,  and  invited  the  Irish 
regiments  over  to  help  him  against  the  Parliament. 
In  the  battle  of  iSTaseby  his  cabinet  was  seized,  and 
Avas  found  to  contain  a  correspondence  with  the 
Queen,  in  which  he  expressly  told  her  that  he  had 
deceived  the  Parliament  —  a  mongrel  Parliament, 
he  called  it  now,  as  an  improvement  on  his  old  term 
of  vipers  —  in  pretending  to  recognize  it  and  to 
treat  with  it ;  and  from  which  it  further  appeared 
that  he  had  long  been  in  secret  treaty  with  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  for  a  foreign  army  of  ten  thousand 
men.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  sent  a  most  devoted 
friend  of  his,  the  Earl  of  Glamorgax,  to  Ireland, 
to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Catholic  powers, 
to  send  him  an  Irish  army  of  ten  thousand  men  ;  in 
return  for  wliich  he  was  to  bestow  great  favors  on 
the  Catholic  religion.  And,  when  this  treaty  was 
discovered  in  the  carriage  of  a  fighting  Irish  Arch- 
bishop who  was  killed  in  one  of  the  many  skir- 
mishes of  those  days,  he  basely  denied  and  deserted 
his  attached  friend,  the  Earl,  on  his  being  charged 
with  high  treason ;  and  —  even  worse  than  this  — 
had.  left  blanks  in  the  secret  instructions  he  gave 
him  with  his  own  kingly  liand,  expressly  that  he 
might  thus  save  himself. 

At  last,  on  the  twenty -seventh  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six,  the  King  found 
himself  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  so  surrounded  by  the 
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Parliamentary  army  who  were  closing  in  upon  him 
on  all  sides,  that  he  felt  that  if  he  would  escape 
he  must  delay  no  longer.  So,  that  night,  having 
altered  the  cut  of  his  hair  anfl  beard,  he  was  dressed 
up  as  a  servant,  and  put  upon  a  horse  with  a  cloak 
strapped  behind  him,  and  rode  out  of  town  behind 
one  of  his  own  faithful  followers,  with  a  clergyman 
of  that  country,  who  knew  the  road  well,  for  a  guide. 
He  rode  towards  Loudon  as  far  as  Harrow,  and  then 
altered  his  plans,  and  resolved,  it  would  seem,  to  go 
to  the  Scottish  camp.  The  Scottish  men  had  been 
invited  over  to  help  the  Parliamentary  army,  and 
had  a  large  force  then  in  England.  The  King  was 
so  desperately  intriguing  in  everything  he  did,  that 
it  is  doubtful  what  he  exactly  meant  by  this  step. 
He  took  it,  anyhow,  and  delivered  liimself  up  to  the 
Earl  of  Leven,  the  Scottish  general-in-chief,  who 
treated  him  as  an  honorable  prisoner.  Negotiations 
between  the  Parliament  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Scottish  authorities  on  the  other,  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  him,  lasted  until  the  following  Febru- 
ary. Then,  when  the  King  had  refused  to  the  Par- 
liament the  concession  of  that  old  militia  point  for 
twenty  years,  and  had  refused  to  Scotland  the  recog- 
nition of  its  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  Scotland 
got  a  handsome  sum  for  its  army  and  its  help,  and 
the  King  into  the  bargain.  He  was  taken,  by  cer- 
tain Parliamentary  commissioners  appointed  to  re- 
ceive him,  to  one  of  his  own  houses,  called  Holmby 
House,  near  Althorpe,  in  Northamptonshire. 

While  the  civil  war  was  still  in  progress  John 
Pym  died,  and  was  buried  with  great  honor  in 
Westminster  Abbey  —  not  with  greater  honor  than 
he  deserved,  for  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  owe  a 
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mighty  debt  to  Pym  and  Hami^den.  The  war  was 
but  newly  over  when  the  Earl  of  Essex  died,  of  an 
illness  brought  on  by  his  having  overheated  him- 
self in  a  stag  hunt  in  Windsor  Forest.  He,  too,  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  great  state.  I 
wish  it  were  not  necessary  to  add  that  Archbishop 
Laud  died  upon  the  scaffold  when  the  war  was  not 
yet  done.  His  trial  lasted  in  all  nearly  a  year,  and, 
it  being  doubtful  even  then  whether  the  charges 
brought  against  him  amounted  to  treason,  the  odious 
old  contrivance  of  the  worst  kings  was  resorted  to, 
and  a  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  in  against  him.  ' 
He  was  a  violently  prejudiced  and  mischievous  per- 
son, had  had  strong  ear-cropping  and  nose-slitting 
propensities,  as  you  know ;  and  had  done  a  world 
of  hann.  But  he  died  peaceably,  and  like  a  brave 
old  man. 

FOURTH  PART. 

When  the  Parliament  had  got  the  King  into  their 
hands,  they  became  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their 
army,  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  had  begun  to 
acquire  great  power ;  not  only  because  of  his  courage 
and  high  abilities,  but  because  he  professed  to  be 
very  sincere  in  the  Scottish  sort  of  Puritan  religion 
that  was  then  exceedingly  po])ular  among  the  sol- 
diers. They  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  Bishops 
as  to  the  Pope  himself;  and  the  very  privates, 
dru]n;uers,  and  trumpeters  had  such  an  inconvenient 
habit  of  starting  up  and  preaching  long-winded 
discourses,  that  1  would  not  have  belonged  to  that 
army  on  any  account. 

So,  the  Parliament,  being  far  from  sure  but  that 
the  army  might  begin  to  preach  and  light  against 
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them,  now  it  had  nothing  else  to  do,  proposed  to 
disband  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  send  another  part 
to  serve  in  Ireland  agai-.ist  the  rebels,  and  to  keep 
only  a  small  force  in  England.  But,  the  army  would 
not  consent  to  be  broken  up,  except  upon  its  own 
conditions  ;  and,  when  the  Parliament  showed  an 
intention  of  compelling  it,  it  acted  for  itself  in  an 
unexpected  manner.  A  certain  cornet,  of  the  name 
of  JoiCE,  arrived  at  Holmby  House  one  night, 
attended  by  four  hundred  horsemen,  Avent  into  the 
King's  room  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol 
in  the  other,  and  told  the  King  that  he  had  come  to 
take  him  away.  The  King  was  willing  enough  to 
go,  and  only  stipulated  that  he  should  be  publicly 
required  to  do  so  next  morning.  Next  morning, 
accordingly,  he  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  steps  of 
the  house,  and  asked  Cornet  Joice,  before  his  men 
and  the  guard  set  there  by  the  Parliament,  what 
authority  he  had  for  taking  him  away?  To  this 
Cornet  Joice  replied,  "  The  authority  of  the  army." 
"  Have  you  a  written  commission  ?  "  said  the  King. 
Joice,  pointing  to  his  four  hundred  men  on  horse- 
back, replied,  "  That  is  my  commission."  ''  Well," 
said  the  King,  smiling,  as  if  he  were  pleased,  "I 
never  before  read  such  a  commission;  but  it  is 
written  in  fair  and  legible  characters.  This  is  a 
company  of  as  handsome  proper  gentlemen  as  I 
have  seen  a  long  while."  He  was  asked  where  he 
would  like  to  live,  and  he  said  at  Newmarket.  So, 
to  Newmarket  he  and  Cornet  Joice  and  the  four 
hundred  horsemen  rode;  the  King  remarking,  in 
the  same  smiling  way,  that  he  could  ride  as  far  at 
a  spell  as  Cornet  Joice,  or  any  man  there. 

The  King  quite  believed,  I  think,  that  the  ftrmy 
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were  his  friends.  He  said  as  much  to  Fairfax  when 
that  general,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Ireton  went  to 
persuade  him  to  return  to  the  custody  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. He  preferred  to  remain  as  he  was,  and  re- 
solved to  remain  as  he  was.  And,  when  the  army 
moved  nearer  and  nearer  London  to  frighten  the  Par- 
liament into  yielding  to  their  demands,  they  took 
the  King  with  them.  It  was  a  deplorable  thing  that 
England  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  great  body  of 
soldiers  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  but  the  King 
certainly  favored  them  at  this  important  time  of  his 
life,  as  compared  with  the  more  lawful  power  that 
tried  to  control  him.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  they  treated  him,  as  yet,  more  respectfully  and 
kindly  than  the  Parliament  had  done.  They 
allowed  him  to  be  attended  by  his  own  servants,  to 
be  splendidly  entertained  at  various  houses,  and  to 
see  his  children  —  at  Cavesham  House,  near  Reading 
—  for  two  days.  Whereas,  the  Parliament  had 
been  rather  hard  with  him,  and  had  only  allowed 
him  to  ride  out  and  play  at  bowls. 

It  is  much  to  be  believed  that  if  the  King  could 
have  been  trusted,  even  at  this  time,  he  might  have 
been  saved.  Even  Oliver  Cromwell  expressly  said 
that  he  did  believe  that  no  man  could  enjoy  his 
possessions  in  peace,  unless  the  King  had  his  rights. 
He  was  not  unfriendly  towards  the  King ;  he  had 
been  present  when  he  received  his  children,  and 
had  ^been  much  affected  by  the  pitiable  nature  of 
the  scene ;  he  saw  the  King  often ;  he  frequently 
walked  and  talked  with  him  in  the  long  galleries 
and  pleasant  gardens  of  the  palace  at  Hampton 
Court,  whither  he  was  now  removed  ;  and  in  all  this 
risked  something  of  his  influence  with  the  army. 
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But,  the  King  was  in  secret  hopes  of  help  from  the 
Scottish  people ;  and,  the  moment  he  was  encour- 
aged to  join  them,  he  began  to  be  cool  to  his  new 
friends,  the  army,  and  to  tell  the  officers  that  they 
could  not  possibly  do  without  him.  At  the  very 
time,  too,  when  he  was  promising  to  make  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  noblemen,  if  they  would  help  him  up  to 
his  old  height,  he  was  writing  to  the  Queen  that 
he  meant  to  hang  them.  They  both  afterwards 
declared  that  they  had  been  privately  informed  that 
such  a  letter  would  be  found,  on  a  certain  evening, 
sewed  up  in  a  saddle  which  would  be  taken  to  the 
Blue  Boar  in  Holborn  to  be  sent  to  Dover;  and 
that  they  went  there,  disguised  as  common  soldiers, 
and  sat  drinking  in  the  inn  yard  until  a  man  came 
with  the  saddle,  which  they  ripped  up  with  their 
knives,  and  therein  found  the  letter.  I  see  little 
reason  to  doubt  the  story.  It  is  certain  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  told  one  of  the  King's  most  faithful  fol- 
lowers that  the  King  could  not  be  trusted,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  answerable  if  anything  amiss  were  to 
happen  to  him.  Still,  even  after  that,  he  kept  a  prom- 
ise he  had  made  to  the  King,  by  letting  him  know 
that  there  was  a  plot  with  a  certain  portion  of  the 
army  to  seize  him.  I  believe  that,  in  fact,  he  sin- 
cerely wanted  the  King  to  escape  abroad,  and  so  to 
be  got  rid  of  without  more  trouble  or  danger.  That 
Oliver  himself  had  work  enough  with  the  army  is 
pretty  plain ;  for  some  of  the  troops  were  so  muti- 
nous against  him,  and  against  those  who  acted  with 
him  at  this  time,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  have 
one  man  shot  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  to  over- 
awe the  rest. 

The   King,  when  he   received   Oliver's  warning. 
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made  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court :  after  some 
indecision  and  uncertainty,  he  went  to  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  first  he  was  pretty 
free  there ;  but,  even  there,  he  carried  on  a  pre- 
tended treaty  with  the  Parliament,  while  he  was 
really  treating  with  commissioners  from  Scotland 
to  send  an  army  into  England  to  take  his  part. 
When  he  broke  off  this  treaty  with  the  Parliament 
(having  settled  with  Scotland),  and  was  treated  as 
a  prisoner,  his  treatment  was  not  changed  too  soon, 
for  he  had  plotted  to  escape  that  very  night  to  a 
ship  sent  by  the  Queen,  which  was  lying  off  the 
island. 

He  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
from  Scotland.  The  agreement  he  had  made  with 
the  Scottish  commissioners  was  not  favorable  enough 
to  the  religion  of  that  country  to  please  the  Scottish 
clergy ;  and  they  preached  against  it.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  army  raised  in  Scotland,  and 
sent  over,  was  too  small  to  do  much ;  and  that, 
although  it  was  helped  by  a  rising  of  the  Royalists 
in  England  and  by  good  soldiers  from  Ireland,  it 
could  make  no  head  against  the  Parliamentary  army 
under  such  men  as  Cromwell  and  Fairfax.  The 
King's  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  came  over 
from  Holland  with  nineteen  ships  (a  part  of  the 
English  fleet  having  gone  over  to  him)  to  help  his 
father ;  but  nothing  came  of  his  voyage,  and  he  was 
fain. to  return.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  this 
second  civil  war  was  the  cruel  execution  by  the  Par- 
liamentary General  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir 
Gkorge  Lisle,  two  grand  Royalist  generals,  who 
had  bravely  defended  Colchester  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  famine  and  distress  for  nearly  three 
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months.  When  Sir  Charles  Lucas  was  shot,  Sir 
George  Lisle  kissed  his  body,  and  said  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  to  shoot  him,  "  Come  nearer,  and 
make  sure  of  me."  —  "I  warrant  you.  Sir  George," 
said  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  we  shall  hit  you."  — 
"  Ay  ? "  he  returned  with  a  smile ;  "  but  I  have 
been  nearer  to  you,  my  friends,  many  a  time,  and 
you  have  missed  me." 

The  Parliament,  after  being  fearfully  bullied  by 
the  army  —  who  demanded  to  have  seven  members 
whom  they  disliked  given  up  to  them  —  had  voted 
that  they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
King.  On  the  conclusion,  however,  of  this  second 
civil  war  (which  did  not  last  more  than  six  months), 
they  appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  him. 
The  King,  then  so  far  released  again  as  to  be  allowed 
to  live  in  a  private  house  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  managed  his  own  part  of  the  negotiation 
with  a  sense  that  was  admired  by  all  who  saw  him, 
and  gave  up,  in  the  end,  all  that  was  asked  of  him 
—  even  yielding  (which  he  had  steadily  refused,  so 
far)  to  the  temporary  abolition  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  transfer  of  their  church  land  to  the  Crown. 
Still,  with  his  old  fatal  vice  upon  him,  when  his 
best  friends  joined  the  commissioners  in  beseeching 
him  to  yield  all  those  points  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  himself  from  the  army,  he  was  plotting  to 
escape  from  the  island ;  he  was  holding  correspond- 
ence with  his  friends  and  the  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
though  declaring  that  he  was  not;  and  he  was 
writing,  with  his  own  hand,  that  in  what  he  yielded 
he  meant  nothing  but  to  get  time  to  escape. 

Matters  were  at  this  pass  when  the  army,  resolved 
to  defy  the  Parliament,  marched  up  to    London. 
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The  Parliament,  not  afraid  of  them  now,  and  boldly 
led  by  Hollis,  voted  that  the  King's  concessions 
were  sufficient  ground  for  settling  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  Upon  that,  Colonel  Rich  and  Colonel 
Pride  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
regiment  of  horse-soldiers  and  a  regiment  of  foot ; 
and  Colonel  Pride,  standing  in  the  lobby  with  a  list 
of  the  members  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  army  in 
his  hand,  had  them  pointed  out  to  him  as  they  came 
through,  and  took  them  all  into  custody.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  afterwards  called  by  the  people,  for  a 
joke,  Pbide's  Purge.  Cromwell  was  in  the  North, 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  at  the  time,  but,  when  he 
came  home,  approved  of  what  had  been  done. 

What  with  imprisoning  some  members  and  cauS' 
ing  others  to  stay  away,  the  army  had  now  reduced 
the  House  of  Commons  to  some  fifty  or  so.  These 
soon  voted  that  it  was  treason  in  a  King  to  make 
war  against  his  Parliament  and  his  people,  and  sent 
an  ordinance  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
King's  being  tried  as  a  traitor.  The  House  of 
Lords,  then  sixteen  in  number,  to  a  man  rejected 
it.  Thereupon,  the  Commons  made  an  ordinance  of 
their  own,  that  they  were  the  supreme  government 
of  the  country,  and  would  bring  the  King  to  trial. 

The  King  had  been  taken  for  security  to  a  place 
called  Hurst  Castle  :  a  lonely  house  on  a  rock  in  the 
sea,  connected  with  the  coast  of  Hampshire  by  a 
rougji  road  two  miles  long  at  low  water.  Thence 
he  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to  AVindsor ;  thence, 
after  being  but  rudely  used  there,  and  having  none 
but  soldiers  to  wait  upon  him  at  table,  he  was 
brought  up  to  St.  James's  Palace  in  London,  aiul 
told  that  his  trial  was  appointed  for  next  day. 
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On  Saturday,  the  twentieth  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  forty-nine,  this  memorable 
trial  began.  The  House  of  Commons  had  settled 
that  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons  should 
form  the  Court,  and  these  were  taken  from  the 
House  itself,  from  among  the  officers  of  the  army, 
and  from  among  the  lawyers  and  citizens.  John 
Bbadshaw,  sergeant-at-law,  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent. The  place  was  Westminster  Hall.  At  the 
upper  end,  in  a  red  velvet  chair,  sat  the  President, 
with  his  hat  (lined  with  plates  of  iron  for  his  pro- 
tection) on  his  head.  The  rest  of  the  Court  sat  on 
side-benches,  also  wearing  their  hats.  The  King's 
seat  was  covered  with  velvet,  like  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  was  opposite  to  it.  He  was  brought  from 
St.  James's  to  Whitehall,  and  from  Whitehall  he 
came  by  water  to  his  trial. 

When  he  came  in,  he  looked  round  very  steadily 
on  the  Court,  and  on  the  great  number  of  spectators, 
and  then  sat  down :  presently  he  got  up  and  looked 
round  again.  On  the  indictment  "  against  Charles 
Stuart,  for  high  treason,"  being  read,  he  smiled 
several  times,  and  he  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Court,  saying  that  there  could  be  no  Parliament 
without  a  House  of  Lords,  and  that  he  saw  no  House 
of  Lords  there.  Also,  that  the  King  ought  to  be 
there,  and  that  he  saw  no  King  in  the  King's  right 
place.  Bradshaw  replied  that  the  Court  was  satis- 
fied with  its  authority,  and  that  its  authority  was 
God's  authority  and  the  kingdom's.  He  then  ad- 
journed the  Court  to  the  following  Monday.  On 
that  day  the  trial  Avas  resumed,  and  went  on  all  the 
week.  When  the  Saturday  came,  as  the  King  passed 
forward  to  his  place  in  the  Hall,  some  soldiers  and 
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others  cried  for  "justice!"  and  execution  on  him. 
That  day,  too,  Bradshaw,  like  an  angry  Sultan,  wore 
a  red  robe,  instead  of  the  black  robe  he  had  worn 
before.  The  King  was  sentenced  to  death  that  day. 
As  he  went  out,  one  solitary  soldier  said,  "God 
bless  you,  sir ! "  For  this  his  officer  struck  him. 
The  King  said  he  thought  the  punishment  exceeded 
the  offence.  The  silver  head  of  his  walking-stick 
had  fallen  off  while  he  leaned  upon  it,  at  one  time 
of  the  trial.  The  accident  seemed  to  disturb  him, 
as  if  he  thought  it  ominous  of  the  falling  of  his  own 
head ;  and  he  admitted  as  much,  now  it  was  all  over. 

Being  taken  back  to  Whitehall,  he  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  saying  that,  as  the  time  of  his 
execution  might  be  nigh,  he  wished  he  might  be 
allowed  to  see  his  darling  children.  It  was  granted. 
On  the  Monday  he  was  taken  back  to  St.  James's ; 
and  his  two  children  then  in  England,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  nine  years  old,  were  brought  to  take 
leave  of  him,  from  Sion  House,  near  Brentford.  It 
was  a  sad  and  touching  scene,  when  he  kissed  and 
fondled  those  poor  children,  and  made  a  little 
present  of  two  diamond  seals  to  the  Princess,  and 
gave  them  tender  messages  to  their  mother  (who 
little  deserved  them,  for  she  had  a  lover  of  her  own 
whom  she  married  soon  afterwards),  and  told  them 
that  he  died  "  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
land."  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  don't  think  he  did, 
but'  I  dare  say  he  believed  so. 

There  were  ambassadors  from  Holland  that  day 
to  intercede  for  the  unluqipy  King,  whom  you  and 
I  both  wish  the  Parliament  had  spared ;  but  they 
got  no  answer.     The  Scottish  commissioners  inter- 
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ceded  too ;  so  did  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  a  letter 
in  which  L3  offered,  as  the  next  heir  to  the  throne, 
to  accept  any  conditions  from  the  Parliament ;  so 
did  the  Queen,  by  letter  likewise.  Notwithstanding 
all,  the  warrant  for  the  execution  was  this  day 
signed.  There  is  a  story  that,  as  Oliver  Cromwell 
went  to  the  table  with  the  pen  in  his  hand  to  put 
his  signature  to  it,  he  drew  his  pen  across  the  face 
of  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  was  standing 
near,  and  marked  it  with  ink.  That  commissioner 
had  not  signed  his  own  name  yet,  and  the  story 
adds  that,  when  he  came  to  do  it,  he  marked  Crom- 
well's face  with  ink  in  the  same  way. 

The  King  slept  well,  untroubled  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  his  last  night  on  earth,  and  rose  on 
the  thirtieth  of  January,  two  hours  before  day,  and 
dressed  himself  carefully.  He  put  on  two  shirts, 
lest  he  should  tremble  with  the  cold,  and  had  his 
hair  very  carefully  combed.  The  warrant  had  been 
directed  to  three  officers  of  the  army,  Colonel 
Hacker,  Colonel  Hunks,  and  Colonel  Phayer. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  first  of  these  came  to  the  door, 
and  said  it  was  time  to  go  to  Whitehall.  The  King, 
who  had  always  been  a  quick  walker,  walked  at  his 
usual  speed  through  the  Park,  and  called  out  to  the 
guard,  with  his  accustomed  voice  of  command, 
"  March  on  apace  ! "  When  he  came  to  Whitehall, 
he  was  taken  to  his  own  bedroom,  where  a  breakfast 
was  set  forth.  As  he  had  taken  the  Sacrament,  he 
would  eat  nothing  more ;  but,  at  about  the  time 
when  the  church  bells  struck  twelve  at  noon  (for 
he  had  to  wait,  through  the  scaffold  not  being 
ready),  he  took  the  advice  of  the  good  Bishop 
JuxoN  who  was  with  him,  and  ate  a  little  bread  and 
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drank  a  glass  of  claret.  Soon  after  he  had  taken 
this  refreshment,  Colonel  Hacker  came  to  the  cham- 
ber with  the  warrant  in  his  hand,  and  called  for 
Charles  Stuart. 

And  then,  through  the  long  gallery  of  Whitehall 
Palace,  which  he  had  often  seen  light  and  gay  and 
merry  and  crowded  in  very  different  times,  the 
fallen  King  passed  along,  until  he  came  to  the 
centre  window  of  the  Banqueting  House,  through 
which  he  emerged  upon  the  scaffold,  which  was  hung 
with  black.  He  looked  at  the  two  executioners, 
who  were  dressed  in  black,  and  masked ;  he  looked 
at  the  troops  of  soldiers  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
and  all  looked  up  at  him  in  silence ;  he  looked  at 
the  vast  array  of  spectators,  filling  up  the  view 
beyond,  and  turning  all  their  faces  upon  him ;  he 
looked  at  his  old  Palace  of  St.  James's  ;  and  he 
looked  at  the  block.  He  seemed  a  little  troubled  to 
find  that  it  was  so  low,  and  asked  "  if  there  were 
no  place  higher  ?  "  Then,  to  those  upon  the  scaffold, 
he  said  "that  it  was  the  Parliament  who  had  begun 
the  war,  and  not  he ;  but  he  hoped  they  might  be 
guiltless  too,  as  ill  instruments  had  gone  between 
tliom.  In  one  respect,"  he  said,  "he  suffered  justly  ; 
and  that  was  because  he  had  permitted  an  unjust 
sentence  to  be  executed  on  another."  In  this  he  re- 
ferred to  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

He  was  not  at  all  afraid  to  die ;  but  he  was 
anxious  to  die  easily.  When  some  one  touched  the 
axe  while  he  was  speaking,  he  broke  off  and  called 
out,  "  Take  heed  of  the  axe !  take  heed  of  the 
axe !  "  He  also  called  to  Colonel  Hacker,  "  Take 
care  that  they  do  not  put  me  to  pain."  He  told  the 
executioner,   "I   shall  say  but  very  short  j)rayers, 
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and  then  thrust  out  my  hands"  — as  the  sign  to 
strike. 

He  put  his  hair  up,  under  a  white  satin  cap  which 
the  Bishop  had  carried,  and  said,  ''  I  have  a  good 
cause  and  a  gracious  God  on  my  side."  The  Bishop 
told  him  that  he  had  but  one  stage  more  to  travel 
in  this  weary  world,  and  that,  though  it  was  a 
turbulent  and  troublesome  stage,  it  was  a  short  one, 
and  would  carry  him  a  great  way — all  the  way 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  King's  last  word,  as  he 
gave  his  cloak  and  the  George  —  the  decoration  from 
his  breast  —  to  the  Bishop,  was  "  Remember  ! "  He 
then  kneeled  down,  laid  his  head  on  the  block, 
spread  out  his  hands,  and  was  instantly  killed. 
One  universal  groan  broke  from  the  crowd ;  and  the 
soldiers,  who  had  sat  on  their  horses  and  stood  in 
their  ranks  immovable  as  statues,  were  of  a  sudden 
all  in  motion,  clearing  the  streets. 

Thus,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  falling 
at  the  same  time  of  his  career  as  Strafford  had 
fallen  in  his,  perished  Charles  the  First.  With  all 
my  sorrow  for  him,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  he 
died  "  the  martyr  of  the  people ; "  for  the  people 
had  been  martyrs  to  him,  and  to  his  ideas  of  a 
King's  rights,  long  before.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid 
that  he  was  but  a  bad  judge  of  martyrs  ;  for  he  had 
called  that  infamous  Duke  of  Buckingham  "the 
Martyr  of  his  Sovereign." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ENGLAND    UNDER    OLIVER    CROMWELL. 

Before  sunset  on  the  memorable  day  on  which 
King  Charles  the  First  was  executed,  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  an  Act  declaring  it  treason  in  any 
one  to  proclaim  the  Prince  of  Wales  —  or  anybody 
else  —  King  of  England.  Soon  afterwards,  it  declared 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  useless  and  dangerous, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  directed  that  the 
late  King's  statue  should  be  taken  down  from  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  the  City  and  other  public 
places.  Having  laid  hold  of  some  famous  Royalists 
who  had  escaped  from  prison,  and  having  beheaded 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord 
Capel  in  Palace  Yard  (all  of  whom  died  very  cour- 
ageously), they  then  appointed  a  Council  of  State 
to  govern  the  country.  It  consisted  of  forty-one 
members,  of  whom  five  were  peers.  Bradshaw  was 
made  President.  The  House  of  Commons  also 
re-admitted  members  who  had  opposed  the  King's 
death,  and  made  up  its  numbers  to  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty. 

But,  it  still  had  an  army  of  more  than  forty 
thousand  men  to  deal  with,  and  a  very  hard  task  it 
was  to  manage  them.     Before  the  King's  execution, 
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the  army  had  appointed  some  of  its  officers  to 
remonstrate  between  them  and  the  Parliament; 
and  now  the  common  soldiers  began  to  take  that 
office  upon  themselves.  The  regiments  under  orders 
for  Ireland  mutinied ;  one  troop  of  horse  in  the 
city  of  London  seized  their  own  flag,  and  refused  to 
obey  orders.  For  this  the  ringleader'  was  shot: 
which  did  not  mend  the  matter,  for,  both  his  com- 
rades and  the  people  made  a  public  funeral  for  him, 
and  accompanied  the  body  to  the  grave  with  sound 
of  trumpets,  and  with  a  gloomy  procession  of  per- 
sons carrying  bundles  of  rosemary  steeped  in  blood. 
Oliver  was  the  only  man  to  deal  with  such  diffi- 
culties as  these,  and  he  soon  cut  them  short  by 
bursting  at  midnight  into  the  town  of  Burford,  near 
Salisbury,  where  the  mutineers  were  sheltered,  tak- 
ing four  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  and  shooting  a 
number  of  them  by  sentence  of  court-martial.  The 
soldiers  soon  found,  as  all  men  did,  that  Oliver  was 
not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  And  there  was  an 
end  of  the  mutiny. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  did  not  know  Oliver 
yet,  so,  on  hearing  of  the  King's  execution,  it  pro- 
claimed the  Prince  of  Wales  King  Charles  the 
Second,  on  condition  of  his  respecting  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  Charles  was  abroad  at  that 
time,  and  so  was  Montrose,  from  whose  help  he  had 
hopes  enough  to  keep  him  holding  on  and  off  with 
commissioners  from  Scotland,  just  as  his  father 
might  have  done.  These  hopes  were  soon  at  an 
end ;  for  Montrose,  having  raised  a  few  hundred 
exiles  in  Germany,  and  landed  with  them  in  Scot- 
land, found  that  the  people  there,  instead  of  joining 
him,  deserted  the  country  at  his  approach.     He  was 
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soon  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Edinburgh. 
There  he  Avas  received  with  every  possible  insult, 
and  carried  to  prison  in  a  cart,  his  officers  going 
two  and  two  before  him.  He  was  sentenced  by  the 
Parliament  to  be  hanged  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet 
high,  to  have  his  head  set  on  a  spike  in  Edinburgh, 
and  his  limbs  distributed  in  other  places,  according 
to  the  old  barbarous  manner.  He  said  he  had 
always  acted  under  the  Koyal  orders,  and  only 
wished  he  had  limbs  enough  to  be  distributed  through 
Christendom,  that  it  might  be  the  more  widely 
known  how  loyal  he  had  been.  He  went  to  the 
scaffold  in  a  bright  and  brilliant  dress,  and  made  a 
bold  end  at  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  The  breath 
was  scarcely  out  of  his  body  when  Charles  aban- 
doned his  memory,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever 
given  him  orders  to  rise  in  his  behalf.  Oh,  the 
family  failing  was  strong  in  that  Charles  then ! 

Oliver  had  been  appointed  by  the  Parliament  to 
command  the  army  in  Ireland,  where  he  took  a  ter- 
rible vengeance  for  the  sanguinary  rebellion,  and 
made  tremendous  havoc,  particularly  in  the  siege  of 
Drogheda,  where  no  quarter  was  given,  and  where 
he  found  at  least  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  shut 
up  together  in  the  great  church  :  every  one  of  whom 
was  killed  by  his  soldiers,  usually  known  as 
Oliver's  Ironsides.  There  were  numbers  of  friars 
and  priests  among  them,  and  Olivtr  gruffly  wrote 
home  in  his  despatch  that  these  were  "knocked  on 
the  head"  like  the  rest. 

But  Charles  having  got  over  to  Scotland,  where 
the  men  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  led 
him  a  prodigiously  dull  life,  and  made  him  very 
weary  with   long  sermons  and  grim  Sundays,  the 
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Parliament  called  the  redoubtable  Oliver  home  to 
knock  the  Scottish  men  on  the  head  for  setting  up 
that  Prince.  Oliver  left  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  as 
general  in  Ireland  in  his  stead  (he  died  there  after- 
wards), and  he  imitated  the  example  of  his  father- 
in-law  with  such  good-will  that  he  brought  the 
country  to  subjection,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
Parliament.  In  the  end  they  passed  an  Act  for 
the  settlement  of  Ireland,  generally  pardoning  all 
the  common  people,  but  exempting  from  this  grace 
such  of  the  wealthier  sort  as  had  been  concerned  in 
the  rebellion,  or  in  any  killing  of  Protestants, 
or  who  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Great 
numbers  of  Irish  were  got  out  of  the  country  to 
serve  under  Catholic  powers  abroad,  and  a  quantity 
of  land  was  declared  to  have  been  forfeited  by  past 
offences,  and  was  given  to  people  who  had  lent 
money  to  the  Parliament  early  in  the  war.  These 
were  sweeping  measures  ;  but,  if  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  had  his  own  way  fully,  and  had  stayed  in 
Ireland,  he  would  have  done  more  yet. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  the  Parliament  wanted 
Oliver  for  Scotland ;  so,  home  Oliver  came,  and  was 
made  Commander  of  all  the  Forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  and  in  three  days  away  he 
went  with  sixteen  thousand  soldiers  to  fight  the 
Scottish  men.  Now,  the  Scottish  men,  being 
then  —  as  you  will  generally  find  them  now  — 
mighty  cautious,  reflected  that  the  troops  they  had 
were  not  used  to  war  like  the  Ironsides,  and  would 
be  beaten  in  an  open  fight.  Therefore  they  said, 
"  If  we  lie  quiet  in  our  trenches  in  Edinburgh  here, 
and  if  all  the  farmers  come  into  the  town  and 
desert  the  country,  the  Ironsides  will  be  driven  out 
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by  iron  hunger,  and  be  forced  to  go  away."  This 
Avas,  uo  doubt,  the  wisest  plan ;  but  as  the  Scottish 
clergy  would  interfere  with  wliat  they  knew  nothing 
about,  and  would  perpetually  preach  long  sermons 
exhorting  the  soldiers  to  come  out  and  fight,  the 
soldiers  got  it  in  their  heads  that  they  absolutely 
must  come  out  and  tight.  Accordingly,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  themselves,  they  came  out  of  their  safe 
position.  Oliver  fell  upon  them  instantly,  and 
killed  three  thousand,  and  took  ten  thousand  pris- 
oners. 

To  gratify  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  preserve 
their  favor,  Charles  had  signed  a  declaration  they 
laid  before  him,  reproaching  the  memory  of  his 
father  and  mother,  and  representing  himself  as  a 
most  religious  Prince,  to  whom  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  was  as  dear  as  life.  He  meant  no 
sort  of  truth  in  this,  and  soon  afterwards  galloped 
away  on  horseback  to  join  some  tiresome  Highland 
friends,  who  were  always  flourishing  dirks  and  broad- 
swords. He  was  overtaken,  and  induced  to  return  ; 
but  this  attempt,  which  was  called  "The  Start,''  did 
him  just  so  much  service,  that  they  did  not  preach 
quite  such  long  sermons  at  him  afterwards  as  they 
had  done  before. 

On  the  first  of  January,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-one,  tlie  Scottish  people  crowned  him  at 
Scone.  He  immediately  took  the  chief  command  of 
an  n^'iwy  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  mai'ched  to 
Stirling.  His  hopes  were  heightened,  I  dare  say, 
by  the  redoubtable  Oliver  being  ill  of  an  ague ;  but 
Oliver  scrambled  out  of  bed  in  no  time,  and  went 
to  work  with  such  energy  that  he  got  behind  the 
Royalist  army,  and  cut  it  off  from  all  communica- 
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tioii  with  Scotland.  There  was  nothing  for  it  then 
but  to  go  on  to  England ;  so  it  went  on  as  far  as 
Worcester,  where  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  gen- 
try proclaimed  King  Charles  the  Second  straightway. 
His  proclamation,  however,  was  of  little  use  to  him, 
for  very  few  Royalists  appeared ;  and,  on  the  very 
same  day,  two  people  were  publicly  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill  for  espousing  his  cause.  Up  came 
Oliver  to  Worcester  too,  at  double-quick  speed,  and 
he  and  his  Ironsides  so  laid  about  them  in  the  great 
battle  which  was  fought  there,  that  they  completely 
beat  the  Scottish  men,  and  destroyed  the  Royalist 
army ;  though  the  Scottish  men  fought  so  gallantly 
that  it  took  five  hours  to  do. 

The  escape  of  Charles  after  this  battle  of  Worces- 
ter did  him  good  service  long  afterwards,  for  it 
induced  many  of  the  generous  English  people  to 
take  a  romantic  interest  in  him,  and  to  think  much 
better  of  him  than  he  ever  deserved.  He  fled  in 
the  night,  with  not  more  than  sixty  followers,  to 
the  house  of  a  Catholic  lady  in  Staffordshire. 
There,  for  his  greater  safety,  the  whole  sixty  left 
him.  He  cropped  his  hair,  stained  his  face  and 
hands  brown  as  if  they  were  sunburned,  put  on  the 
clothes  of  a  laboring  countryman,  and  went  out  in 
the  morning  with  his  axe  in  his  hand,  accompanied 
by  four  wood-cutters  who  were  brothers,  and  another 
man  who  was  their  brother-in-law.  These  good  fel- 
lows made  a  bed  for  him  under  a  tree,  as  the  weather 
was  very  bad ;  and  the  wife  of  one  of  them  brought 
him  food  to  eat ;  and  the  old  mother  of  the  four 
brothers  came  and  fell  down  on  her  knees  before 
him  in  the  wood,  and  thanked  God  that  her  sons 
were  engaged  in  saving  his  life.     At  night  he  came 
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out  of  the  forest,  and  went  on  to  another  house 
which  was  near  the  river  Severn,  with  the  intention 
of  passing  into  Wales ;  but  the  place  swarmed  with 
soldiers,  and  the  bridges  were  guarded,  and  all  the 
boats  were  made  fast.  So,  after  lying  in  a  hayloft 
covered  over  with  hay  for  some  time,  he  came  out 
of  his  place,  attended  by  Colonel  Careless,  a 
Catholic  gentleman  who  had  met  him  there,  and 
with  whom  he  lay  hid,  all  next  day,  up  in  the 
shady  branches  of  a  fine  old  oak.  It  was  lucky 
for  the  King  that  it  was  September  time,  and  that 
the  leaves  had  not  begun  to  fall,  since  he  and  the 
Colonel,  perched  up  in  this  tree,  could  catch 
glimpses  of  the  soldiers  riding  about  below,  and 
could  hear  the  crash  in  the  wood  as  they  went 
about  beating  the  boughs. 

After  this  he  walked  and  walked  until  his  feet 
were  all  blistered  ;  and,  having  been  concealed  all 
one  day  in  a  house  wliich  was  searched  by  the 
troopers  while  he  was  there,  went  with  Lord  Wil- 
MOT,  another  of  his  good  friends,  to  a  place  called 
Bentley,  where  one  Miss  Lane,  a  Protestant  lady, 
had  obtained  a  pass  to  be  allowed  to  ride  through 
the  guards  to  see  a  relation  of  hers  near  Bristol. 
Disguised  as  a  servant,  he  rode  in  the  saddle  before 
this  young  lady  to  the  house  of  Sir  John  Winter, 
while  Lord  Wilmot  rode  there  boldly,  like  a  plain 
country  gentleman,  with  dogs  at  his  heels.  It 
happened  that  Sir  John  Winter's  butler  had  been 
servant  in  Richmond  Palace,  and  knew  Charles  the 
moment  he  set  eyes  upon  him ;  but,  the  butler  was 
faithful,  and  kejjt  the  secret.  As  no  ship  could  be 
found  to  carry  him  abroad,  it  was  ])lanned  that  he 
should  go  —  still  travelling  with  Miss  Lane  as  her 
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servant  —  to  another  house  at  Trent,  near  Sher- 
borne, in  Dorsetshire  ;  and  then  Miss  Lane  and  her 
cousin,  Mr.  Lascelles,  who  had  gone  on  horse- 
back beside  her  all  the  way,  went  home.  I  hope 
Miss  Lane  was  going  to  marry  that  cousin,  for  I 
am  sure  she  nn;st  ha\e  been  a  brave  kind  girl.  If  I 
had  been  that  cousin,  I  should  certainly  have  loved 
Miss  Lane. 

When  Charles,  lonely  for  the  loss  of  Miss  Lane, 
was  safe  at  Trent,  a  ship  was  hired  at  Lyme,  the 
master  of  which  engaged  to  take  two  gentlemen  to 
France.     In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  King 

—  now  riding  as  servant  before  another  young  lady 

—  set  off  for  a  public-house  at  a  place  called  Char- 
mouth,  where  the  captain  of  the  vessel  was  to  take 
him  on  board.  But  the  captain's  wife,  being  afraid 
of  her  husband  getting  into  trouble,  locked  him  up, 
and  would  not  let  him  sail.  Then  they  went  away 
to  Bridport ;  and,  coming  to  the  inn  there,  found 
the  stable-yard  full  of  soldiers  who  were  on  the 
lookout  for  Charles,  and  who  talked  about  him 
while  they  drank.  He  had  such  presence  of  mind, 
that  he  led  the  horses  of  his  party  through  the  yard 
as  any  other  servant  might  have  done,  and  said, 
*'  Come  out  of  the  way,  you  soldiers ;  let  us  have 
room  to  pass  here ! "  As  he  went  along  he  met  a 
half-tipsy  hostler,  who  rubbed  his  eyes  and  said  to 
him,  "  Why,  I  was  formerly  servant  to  Mr.  Potter 
at  Exeter,  and  surely  I  have  sometimes  seen  you 
there,  young  man  ?  "  He  certainly  had,  for  Charles 
had  lodged  there.  His  ready  answer  was,  "  Ah !  I 
did  live  with  him  once ;  but  I  have  no  time  to  talk 
now.  We'll  have  a  pot  of  beer  together  when  I 
come  back." 
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From  this  dangerous  place  he  returned  to  Trent, 
and  lay  there  concealed  several  days.  Then  he 
escaped  to  Heale,  near  Salisbury ;  where,  in  the 
house  of  a  widow  lady,  he  was  hidden  five  days, 
until  the  master  of  a  collier  lying  off  Shoreham,  in 
Sussex,  undertook  to  convey  a  "  gentleman "  to 
France.  On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
accompanied  by  two  colonels  and  a  merchant,  the 
King  rode  to  Brighton,  then  a  little  fishing  village, 
to  give  the  captain  of  the  ship  a  supper  before  going 
on  board ;  but,  so  many  people  knew  him,  that  this 
captain  knew  him  too,  and  not  only  he,  but  the  land- 
lord and  landlady  also.  Before  he  went  away,  the 
landlord  came  behind  his  chair,  kissed  his  hand,  and 
said  he  hoped  to  live  to  be  a  lord,  and  to  see  his  wife 
a  lady  ;  at  which  Charles  laughed.  They  had  had  a 
good  supper  by  this  time,  and  plenty  of  smoking 
and  drinking,  at  which  the  King  was  a  first-rate 
hand ;  so,  the  captain  assured  him  that  he  would 
stand  by  him,  and  he  did.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
captain  should  pretend  to  sail  to  Deal,  and  that 
Charles  should  address  the  sailors,  and  say  he  was 
a  gentleman  in  debt  who  was  running  away  from 
his  creditors,  and  that  he  hoped  they  would  join 
him  in  persuading  the  captain  to  put  him  ashore  in 
France.  As  the  King  acted  his  part  very  well 
inrleed,  and  gave  the  sailors  twenty  shillings  to 
drink,  they  begged  the  captain  to  do  what  such  a 
wortjiy  gentleman  asked.  He  pretended  to  yield  to 
their  entreaties,  and  the  King  got  safe  to  Normandy. 

Ireland  being  now  subdued,  and  Scotland  kept 
quiet  by  plenty  of  forts  and  soldiers  put  there  by 
Oliver,  the  Parliament  would  have  gone  on  quietly 
enough,  as  far  as  fighting  with  any  foreign  enemy 
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went,  but  for  getting  into  trouble  with  the  Dutch, 
who,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Downs 
under  their  Apmikal  Van  Tromp,  to  call  upon  the 
bold  English  Admiral  Blake  (who  was  there  with 
half  as  many  ships  as  the  Dutch)  to  strike  his  flag. 
Blake  fired  a  raging  broadside  instead,  aiid  beat  off 
Van  Tromp ;  who,  in  the  autumn,  came  back  again 
with  seventy  ships,  and  challenged  the  bold  Blake 
—  who  still  was  only  half  as  strong  —  to  fight  him. 
Blake  fought  him  all  day ;  but,  finding  that  the 
Dutch  were  too  many  for  him,  got  quietly  off  at 
night.  What  does  Van  Tromp  upon  this,  but  goes 
cruising  and  boasting  about  the  Channel,  between 
the  North  Foreland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a 
great  Dutch  broom  tied  to  his  masthead,  as  a  sign 
that  he  could  and  would  sweep  the  English  off  the 
sea !  Within  three  months  Blake  lowered  his  tone, 
though,  and  his  broom  too ;  for,  he  and  two  other 
bold  commanders.  Dean  and  Monk,  fought  him 
three  whole  days,  took  twenty-three  of  his  ships, 
shivered  his  broom  to  pieces,  and  settled  his  business. 
Things  were  no  sooner  quiet  again  than  the  army 
began  to  complain  to  the  Parliament  that  they  were 
not  governing  the  nation  properly,  and  to  hint  that 
they  thought  they  could  do  it  better  themselves. 
Oliver,  who  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  be  the 
head  of  the  state,  or  nothing  at  all,  supj)orted  them 
in  this,  and  called  a  meeting  of  officers  and  his  own 
Parliamentary  friends,  at  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall, 
to  consider  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  Par- 
liament. It  had  now  lasted  just  as  many  years  as 
the  King's  unbridled  power  had  lasted,  before  it 
came  into  existence.     The  end  of  the  deliberation 
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was,  that  Oliver  went  down  to  the  House  in  his 
usual  plain  black  dress,  with  his  usual  gray  worsted 
stockings,  but  with  an  unusual  party  of  soldiers 
behind  him.  These  last  he  left  in  the  lobby,  and 
then  went  in  and  sat  down.  Presently  he  got  up, 
made  the  Parliament  a  speech,  told  them  that  the 
Lord  had  done  with  them,  stamped  his  foot  and 
said,  "  You  are  no  Parliament.  Bring  them  in ! 
Bring  them  in  ! "  At  this  signal  the  door  flew  open, 
and  the  soldiers  appeared,  "  This  is  not  honest," 
said  Sir  Harry  Vane,  one  of  the  members.  "  Sir 
Harry  Vane  ! "  cried  Cromwell.  "  Oh,  Sir  Harry 
Vane !  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry 
Vane  ! "  Then  he  pointed  out  members  one  by  one, 
and  said  this  man  was  a  drunkard,  and  that  man  a 
dissipated  fellow,  and  that  man  a  liar,  and  so  on. 
Then  he  caused  the  Speaker  to  be  walked  out  of  his 
chair,  told  the  guard  to  clear  the  House,  called  the 
mace  upon  the  table  —  which  is  a  sign  that  the 
House  is  sitting  —  "a  fool's  bauble,"  and  said, 
"  Here,  carry  it  away  ! "  Being  obeyed  in  all  these 
orders,  he  quietly  locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  walked  back  to  Whitehall  again,  and 
told  his  friends,  who  were  still  assembled  there, 
what  he  had  done. 

They  formed  a  new  Council  of  State  after  this 
extraordinary  proceeding,  and  got  a  new  Parliament 
together  in  their  own  way  :  which  Oliver  himself 
opened  in  a  sort  of  sermon,  and  which  he  said  was 
the  beginning  of  a  perfect  heaven  upon  earth.  In 
this  Parliament  there  sat  a  well-known  leather- 
seller,  who  had  taken  the  singular  name  of  Praise 
God  Barebones,  and  from  whom  it  was  called,  for  a 
joko,   Barebones's   Parliament,  though   its   general 
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name  was  the  Little  Parliament.  As  it  soon 
appeared  that  it  was  not  going  to  put  Oliver  in  the 
first  place,  it  turned  out  to  be  not  at  all  like  the 
beginning  of  heaven  upon  earth,  and  Oliver  said  it 
really  was  not  to  be  borne  with.  So  he  cleared  off 
that  Parliament  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  had 
disposed  of  the  other ;  and  then  the  council  of 
officers  decided  that  he  must  be  made  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  the 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth. 

So,  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-three,  a  great  procession  was 
formed  at  Oliver's  door,  and  he  came  out  in  a  black 
velvet  suit,  and  a  big  pair  of  boots,  and  got  into  his 
coach  and  went  down  to  Westminster,  attended  by 
the  judges,  and  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  aldermen, 
and  all  the  other  great  and  wonderful  personages  of 
the  country.  There,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he 
publicly  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Protector. 
Then  he  was  sworn,  and  the  City  sword  was  handed 
to  him,  and  the  seal  was  handed  to  him,  and  all  the 
other  things  were  handed  to  him  which  are  usually 
handed  to  Kings  and  Queens  on  state  occasions. 
When  Oliver  had  handed  them  all  back,  he  was  quite 
made  and  completely  finished  ofE  as  Lord  Protector ; 
and  several  of  the  Ironsides  preached  about  it  at 
great  length  all  the  evening. 

SECOND  PART. 

Oliver  Cromwell  —  whom  the  people  long  called 
Old  ISToll  —  in  accepting  the  office  of  Protector, 
had  bound  himself  by  a  certain  paper  which  was 
handed  to  him,  called  "the  Instrument,"  to  sum- 
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mon  a  Parliament,  consisting  of  between  four  and 
five  hundred  members,  in  the  election  of  which, 
neither  the  Royalists  nor  the  Catholics  were  to  have 
any  share.  He  had  also  pledged  himself  that  this 
Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own 
consent  until  it  had  sat  five  months. 

When  this  Parliament  met,  Oliver  made  a  speech 
to  them  of  three  hours  long,  very  wisely  advising 
them  what  to  do  for  the  credit  and  happiness  of  the 
country.  To  keep  down  the  more  violent  members, 
he  required  them  to  sign  a  recognition  of  what  they 
were  forbidden  by  "the  Instrument"  to  do  ;  which 
was,  chiefly,  to  take  the  power  from  one  single  per- 
son at  the  head  of  the  state,  or  to  command  the 
army.  Then  he  dismissed  them  to  go  to  work. 
With  his  usual  vigor  and  resolution  he  went  to 
work  himself  with  some  frantic  preachers  —  who 
were  rather  overdoing  their  sermons  in  calling  him  a 
villain  and  a  tyrant  —  by  shutting  up  their  chapels, 
and  sending  a  few  of  them  off  to  prison. 

There  was  not  at  that  time,  in  England  or  any- 
where else,  a  man  so  able  to  govern  the  country  as 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Although  he  ruled  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  levied  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  Royalists 
(l)ut  not  until  thej^  had  plotted  against  his  life),  he 
ruled  wisely,  and  as  the  times  required.  He  caused 
England  to  be  so  respected  abroad,  that  I  wish  some 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  have  governed  it  under 
kings  and  queens  in  later  days  would  have  taken  a 
leat  out  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  book.  He  sent  bold 
Admiral  Blake  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  make 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany  pay  sixty  thousand  pounds  for 
injuries  he  had  done  to  British  subjects,  and  spolia- 
tion ho  had  committed  on  English  merchants.  He 
vol..  II. -8. 
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further  despatched  him  and  his  fleet  to  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  to  have  every  English  ship  and 
every  English  man  delivered  up  to  him  that  had 
been  taken  by  pirates  in  those  parts.  All  this  was 
gloriously  done;  and  it  began  to  be  thoroughly 
well  known,  all  over  the  world,  that  England  was 
governed  by  a  man  in  earnest,  who  would  not 
allow  the  English  name  to  be  insulted  or  slighted 
anywhere. 

These  were  not  all  his  foreign  triumphs.  He 
sent  a  fleet  to  sea  against  the  Dutch ;  and  the  two 
powers,  each  with  one  hundred  ships  upon  its  side, 
met  in  the  English  Channel  off  the  North  Foreland, 
where  the  fight  lasted  all  day  long.  Dean  was 
killed  in  this  fight ;  but  Monk,  who  commanded  in 
the  same  ship  with  him,  threw  his  cloak  over  his 
body,  that  the  sailors  might  not  know  of  his  death, 
and  be  disheartened.  Nor  were  they.  The  English 
broadsides  so  exceedingly  astonished  the  Dutch  that 
they  sheered  off  at  last,  though  the  redoubtable 
Van  Trorap  fired  upon  them  with  his  own  guns  for 
deserting  their  flag.  Soon  afterwards  the  two  fleets 
engaged  again,  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  There  the 
valiant  Van  Trorap  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and 
the  Dutch  gave  in,  and  peace  was  made. 

Further  than  this,  Oliver  resolved  not  to  bear  the 
domineering  and  bigoted  conduct  of  Spain,  which 
country  not  only  claimed  a  right  to  all  the  gold  and 
silver  that  could  be  found  in  South  America,  and 
treated  the  ships  of  all  other  countries  who  visited 
those  regions  as  pirates,  but  put  English  subjects 
into  the  horrible  Spanish  prisons  of  the  Inquisition. 
So,  Oliver  told  the  Spanish  ambassador  that  English 
ships  must  be  free  to  go  wherever  they  would,  and 
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that  English  merchants  must  not  be  thrown  into 
those  same  dungeons,  no,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  all 
the  priests  in  Spain.  To  this  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor replied  that  the  gold  and  silver  country,  and  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  were  his  King's  two  eyes,  neither 
of  which  he  could  submit  to  have  put  out.  Very 
well,  said  Oliver,  then  he  was  afraid  he  (Oliver) 
must  damage  those  two  eyes  directly. 

So,  another  fleet  Avas  despatched  under  two  com- 
manders, Penn-  and  Venables,  for  Hispaniola; 
where,  however,  the  Spaniards  got  the  better  of  the 
fight.  Consequently,  the  fleet  came  home  again, 
after  taking  Jamaica  on  the  way.  Oliver,  indignant 
with  the  two  commanders,  who  had  not  done  what 
bold  Admiral  Blake  would  have  done,  clapped  them 
both  into  prison,  declared  war  against  Spain,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  France,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
was  to  shelter  the  King  and  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  York  no  longer.  Then,  he  sent  a  fleet  abroad 
under  bold  Admiral  Blake,  which  brought  the  King 
of  Portugal  to  his  senses — just  to  keep  its  hand  in 
—  and  then  engaged  a  Spanish  fleet,  sunk  four  great 
ships,  and  took  two  more,  laden  with  silver  to  the 
value  of  two  millions  of  pounds  :  which  dazzling  prize 
was  brought  from  Portsmouth  to  London  in  wag- 
ons, with  the  ])opulace  of  all  the  towns  and  villages 
through  winch  the  wagons  passed  shouting  with 
all  their  might.  After  this  victory,  bold  Admiral 
Blakp  sailed  away  to  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz,  to  cut 
off  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  coming  from  Mexico. 
There  he  found  them,  ten  in  number,  with  seven 
others  to  take  care  of  them,  and  a  big  castle,  and 
seven  batteries,  all  roaring  and  blazing  away  at  him 
with  great  guns.     Blake   cared   no  more  for  crreat 
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guns  than  for  popguns — no  more  for  their  hot 
iron  balls  than  for  snowballs.  He  dashed  into  the 
harbor,  captured  and  burned  every  one  of  the  ships, 
and  came  sailing  out  again  triumphantly,  with  the 
victorious  English  flag  flying  at  his  masthead. 
This  was  the  last  triumph  of  this  great  commander, 
who  had  sailed  and  fought  until  he  was  quite  worn 
out.  He  died  as  his  successful  ship  was  coming 
into  Plymouth  Harbor  amidst  the  joyful  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  and  was  buried  in  state  in 
Westminster  Abbey.     Not  to  lie  there  long. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  Oliver  found  that  the 
Vaudois,  or  Protestant  people  of  the  valleys  of 
Lucerne,  were  insolently  treated  by  the  Catholic 
powers,  and  were  even  put  to  death  for  their  relig- 
ion in  an  audacious  and  bloody  manner.  Instantly 
he  informed  those  powers  that  this  was  a  thing 
which  Protestant  England  would  not  allow  ;  and  he 
speedily  carried  his  point,  through  the  might  of  his 
great  name,  and  established  their  right  to  worship 
God  in  peace  after  their  own  harmless  manner. 

Lastly,  his  English  army  won  such  admiration 
in  fighting  with  the  French  against  the  Spaniards, 
that,  after  they  had  assaulted  the  town  of  Dunkirk 
together,  the  French  King  in  person  gave  it  up  to 
the  English,  that  it  might  be  a  token  to  them  of 
their  might  and  valor. 

There  were  plots  enough  against  Oliver  among 
the  frantic  religionists  (who  called  themselves  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men),  and  among  the  disappointed  Repub- 
licans. He  had  a  difficult  game  to  play,  for  the 
Royalists  were  always  ready  to  side  with  either 
party  against  him.  The  "King  over  the  water," 
too,  as  Charles  was  called,  had  no  scruples  about 
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plotting  with  any  one  against  his  life ;  although 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  willingly 
have  married  one  of  his  daughters,  if  Oliver  would 
have  had  such  a  son-in-law.  There  was  a  certain 
Colonel  Saxby  of  the  army,  once  a  great  supporter 
of  Oliver's,  but  now  turned  against  him,  who  was  a 
grievous  trouble  to  him  through  all  this  part  of  his 
career ;  and  who  came  and  went  between  the  dis- 
contented in  England  and  Spain,  and  Charles,  who 
put  himself  in  alliance  with  Spain  on  being  thrown 
off  by  France.  This  man  died  in  prison  at  last ; 
but  not  until  there  had  been  very  serious  plots 
between  the  Royalists  and  Republicans,  and  an 
actual  rising  of  them  in  England,  when  they  burst 
into  the  city  of  Salisbury  on  a  Sunday  night,  seized 
the  judges  who  were  going  to  hold  the  assizes  there 
next  day,  and  would  have  hanged  them,  but  for  the 
merciful  objections  of  the  more  temperate  of  their 
number.  Oliver  was  so  vigorous  and  shrewd  that 
he  soon  put  this  revolt  down,  as  he  did  most  other 
conspiracies ;  and  it  was  well  for  one  of  its  chief 
managers  —  that  same  Lord  Wilmot  who  had  assisted 
in  Charles's  flight,  and  was  now  Earl  of  Rochester 
—  that  he  made  his  escape.  Oliver  seemed  to  have 
eyes  and  ears  everywhere,  and  secured  such  sources 
of  information  as  his  enemies  little  dreamed  of. 
There  was  a  chosen  body  of  six  persons,  called  the 
Sealed  Knot,  who  were  in  the  closest  and  most 
secret  confidence  of  Charles.  One  of  the  foremost 
of  these  very  men,  a  Sir  Richard  Willis,  reported 
to  Oliver  everything  that  passed  among  them,  and 
had  two  hundred  a  year  for  it. 

Miles  Syndarcomb,  also  of  the  old  army,  was 
another  conspirator  against  the  Protector.     He  and 
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a  man  named  Cecil  bribed  one  of  his  Life  Guards 
to  let  them  have  good  notice  when  he  was  going 
out  —  intending  to  shoot  him  from  a  window.  But, 
owing  either  to  his  caution  or  his  good-fortune,  they 
could  never  get  an  aim  at  him.  Disappointed  in 
this  design,  they  got  into  the  chapel  in  Whitehall, 
with  a  basketful  of  combustibles,  which  were  to 
explode  by  means  of  a  slow  match  in  six  hours ; 
then,  in  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  fire,  they 
hoped  to  kill  Oliver.  But,  the  Life  Guardsman  him- 
self disclosed  this  plot ;  and  they  were  seized,  and 
Miles  died  (or  killed  himself  in  prison)  a  little 
while  before  he  was  ordered  for  execution.  A  few 
such  plotters  Oliver  caused  to  be  beheaded,  a  few 
more  to  be  hanged,  and  many  more,  including  those 
who  rose  in  arms  against  him,  to  be  sent  as  slaves 
to  the  West  Indies.  If  he  were  rigid,  he  was 
impartial  too,  in  asserting  the  laws  of  England. 
When  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  the  brother  of  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  killed  a  London  citizen  in 
mistake  for  another  man  with  whom  he  had  had  a 
quarrel,  Oliver  caused  him  to  be  tried  before  a  jury 
of  Englishmen  and  foreigners,  and  had  him  executed 
in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  all  the  ambassadors  in 
London. 

One  of  Oliver's  own  friends,  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
burgh,  in  sending  him  a  present  of  six  fine  coach 
horses,  was  very  near  doing  more  to  please  the 
Royalists  than  all  the  plotters  put  together.  One 
day  Oliver  went  with  his  coach,  drawn  by  these  six 
horses,  into  Hyde  Park,  to  dine  with  his  secretary 
and  some  of  his  other  gentlemen  under  the  trees 
there.  After  dinner,  being  merry,  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  put  his  friends  inside,  and  to  drive  them 
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home  :  a  postilion  riding  one  of  the  foremost 
horses,  as  the  custom  was.  On  account  of  Oliver's 
being  too  free  with  the  whip,  the  six  fine  horses 
went  off  at  a  gallop,  the  postilion  got  thrown,  and 
Oliver  fell  upon  the  coach-pole,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  shot  by  his  own  pistol,  which  got  entangled 
with  his  clothes  in  the  harness,  and  went  off.  He 
was  dragged  some  distance  by  the  foot,  until  his 
foot  came  out  of  the  shoe,  and  then  he  came  saf 3ly 
to  the  ground  under  the  broad  body  of  the  coach, 
and  was  very  little  the  worse.  The  gentlemen 
inside  were  only  bruised,  and  the  discontented 
people  of  all  parties  were  much  disappointed. 

The  rest  of  the  history  of  the  Protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  history  of  his  Parliaments. 
His  first  one  not  pleasing  him  at  all,  he  waited  until 
the  five  months  were  out,  and  then  dissolved  it. 
The  next  was  better  suited  to  his  views ;  and  from 
that  he  desired  to  get  —  if  he  could  with  safety  to 
himself  —  the  title  of  King.  He  had  had  this  in 
his  mind  some  time  :  whether  because  he  thought 
that  the  English  people,  being  more  used  to  the 
title,  were  more  likely  to  obey  it ;  or  whether 
because  he  really  wished  to  be  a  king  himself,  and 
to  leave  the  succession  to  that  title  in  his  family,  is 
far  from  clear.  He  was  already  as  high,  in  England 
and  in  all  the  world,  as  he  would  ever  be,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  cared  for  the  mere  name.  However,  a 
paper,  called  the  ''  Humble  Petition  and  Advice," 
Avas  presented  to  him  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
praying  him  to  take  a  high  title,  and  to  appoint  his 
successor.  That  he  would  have  taken  the  title  of 
King  there  is  no  doubt,  but  for  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  the  army.     Tliis  induced  him  to  forbear,  and 
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to  assent  only  to  the  other  points  of  the  petition. 
Upon  which  occasion  there  was  another  grand  show 
in  Westminster  Hall,  when  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  formally  invested  him  with  a 
purple  robe  lined  with  ermine,  and  presented  him 
with  a  splendidly  bound  Bible,  and  put  a  golden 
sceptre  in  his  hand.  The  next  time  the  Parliament 
met,  he  called  a  House  of  Lords  of  sixty  members, 
as  the  petition  gave  him  power  to  do ;  but,  as  that 
Parliament  did  not  please  him  either,  and  would 
not  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  country,  he  jumped 
into  a  coach  one  morning,  took  six  Guards  with 
him,  and  sent  them  to  the  right-about.  I  wish  this 
had  been  a  warning  to  Parliaments  to  avoid  long 
speeches,  and  do  more  work. 

It  was  the  month  of  August,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  when  Oliver  Cromwell's 
favorite  daughter,  Elizabeth  Claypole  (who  had 
lately  lost  her  youngest  son)  lay  very  ill,  and  his 
mind  was  greatly  troubled,  because  he  loved  her 
dearly.  Another  of  his  daughters  was  married  to 
Lord  Falconberg,  another  to  the  grandson  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  he  had  made  his  son  Eichard 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  Upper  House.  He 
was  very  kind  and  loving  to  them  all,  being  a 
good  father  and  a  good  husband  ;  but  he  loved  this 
daughter  the  best  of  the  family,  and  went  down  to 
Hampton  Court  to  see  her,  and  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  stir  from  her  sick-room  until  she  died. 
Although  his  religion  had  been  of  a  gloomy  kind, 
his  disposition  had  been  always  cheerful.  He  had 
been  fond  of  music  in  his  home,  and  had  kept  open 
table  once  a  week  for  all  officers  of  the  army  not 
below  the  rank  of  captain,  and  had  always  preserved 
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in  his  house  a  quiet  sensible  dignity.  He  encour- 
aged men  of  genius  and  learning,  and  loved  to  have 
them  about  him.  Milton  was  one  of  his  great 
friends.  He  was  good-humored,  too,  with  the  nobil- 
ity, whose  dresses  and  manners  were  very  different 
from  his ;  and,  to  show  them  what  good  information 
he  had,  he  would  sometimes  jokingly  tell  them, 
when  they  were  his  guests,  where  they  had  last 
drank  the  health  of  the  "  King  over  the  water," 
and  would  recommend  them  to  be  more  private  (if 
they  could)  another  time.  But  he  had  lived  in 
busy  times,  had  borne  the  weight  of  heavy  state 
affairs,  and  had  often  gone  in  fear  of  his  life.  He 
was  ill  of  the  gout  and  ague  ;  and,  when  the  death 
of  his  beloved  child  came  upon  him  in  addition,  he 
sank,  never  to  raise  his  head  again.  He  told  his 
physicians  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  that  the 
Lord  had  assured  him  that  he  was  not  to  die  in 
that  illness,  and  that  he  would  certainly  get  bet- 
ter. This  was  only  his  sick  fancy,  for  on  the  third 
of  September,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
great  battle  of  Worcester,  and  the  day  of  the  year 
which  he  called  his  fortunate  day,  he  died,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  de- 
lirious, and  had  lain  insensible  some  hours,  but 
he  had  been  overheard  to  murmur  a  very  good 
prayer  the  day  before.  The  whole  country  lamented 
his  death.  If  you  want  to  know  the  real  worth 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  his  real  services  to  his 
country,  you  can  hardly  do  better  than  compare 
England  under  him,  with  England  under  Charles 
THE  Second. 

He   had   appointed   his   son   Richard  to  succeed 
him,  and  after  there  had  been,  at  Somerset  House 
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in  the  Strand,  a  lying  in  state  more  splendid  than 
sensible  —  as  all  such  vanities  after  death  are,  I 
think  —  Richard  became  Lord  Protector.  He  was 
an  amiable  country  gentleman,  but  had  none  of  his 
father's  great  genius,  and  was  quite  unfit  for  such  a 
post  in  such  a  storm  of  parties.  Richard's  Protec- 
torate, which  only  lasted  a  year  and  a  half,  is  a 
history  of  quarrels  between  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  Parliament,  and  between  the  officers  among 
themselves ;  and  of  a  growing  discontent  among 
the  people,  who  had  far  too  many  long  sermons  and 
far  too  few  amusements,  and  wanted  a  change.  At 
last,  General  Monk  got  the  army  well  into  his  own 
hands,  and  then,  in  pursuance  of  a  secret  plan  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  from  the  time  of  Oliver's 
death,  declared  for  the  King's  cause.  He  did  not 
do  this  openly ;  but,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  one  of  the  members  for  Devonshire, 
strongly  advocated  the  proposals  of  one  Sik  John 
Greenville,  who  came  to  the  House  with  a  letter 
from  Charles,  dated  from  Breda,  and  with  whom  he 
had  previously  been  in  secret  communication.  There 
had  been  plots  and  counterplots,  and  a  recall  of  the 
last  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  an  end 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  risings  of  the  Roy- 
alists that  were  made  too  soon;  and  most  men 
being  tired  out,  and  there  being  no  one  to  head 
the  country  now  great  Oliver  was  dead,  it  was 
readily  agreed  to  welcome  Charles  Stuart.  Some 
of  the  wiser  and  better  members  said  —  what  was 
most  true  —  that  in  the  letter  from  Breda  he  gave 
no  real  promise  to  govern  well,  and  that  it  would 
be  best  to  make  him  pledge  himself  beforehand  as 
to  what  he  should  be  bound  to  do  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  kingdom.  Monk  said,  however,  it  would 
be  all  right  when  he  came,  and  he  could  not  come 
too  soon. 

So,  everybody  found  out  all  in  a  moment  that  the 
country  must  be  prosperous  and  happy,  having  an- 
other Stuart  to  condescend  to  reign  over  it ;  and 
there  was  a  prodigious  firing  off  of  guns,  lighting 
of  bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and  throwing  up  of 
caps.  The  people  drank  the  King's  health  by  thou- 
sands in  the  open  streets,  and  everybody  rejoiced. 
Down  came  the  Arms  of  the  Commonwealth,  up 
went  the  Royal  Arms  instead,  and  out  came  the 
public  money.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  King, 
ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
York,  five  thousand  pounds  for  his  brother  the. 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Prayers  for  these  gracious 
Stuarts  were  put  up  in  all  the  churches  ;  commission- 
ers were  sent  to  Holland  (which  suddenly  found  out 
that  Charles  was  a  great  man,  and  that  it  loved  him) 
to  invite  the  King  home ;  Monk  and  the  Kentish 
grandees  went  to  Dover,  to  kneel  down  before  him 
as  he  landed.  He  kissed  and  embraced  Monk,  made 
him  ride  in  the  coach  with  himself  and  his  brothers, 
came  on  to  London  amid  wonderful  shoutings,  and 
passed  through  the  army  at  Blackheath  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May  (his  birthday),  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty.  Greeted  by  splen- 
did dinners  under  tents,  by  flags  and  tapestry  stream- 
ing from  all  the  houses,  by  delighted  crowds  in  all 
the  streets,  by  troops  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  rich  dresses,  by  City  companies,  train-bands, 
drummers,  trumpeters,  the  great  Lord  Mayor,  and 
the  majestic  Aldermen,  the  King  went  on  to 
Whitehall.      On    entering    it,    he     commemorated 
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his  Eestoration  with  the  joke  that  it  really  would 
seem  to  have  been  his  own  fault  that  he  had 
not  come  long  ago,  since  everybody  told  him 
that  he  had  always  wished  for  him  with  all  his 
heart. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ENGLAND    UNDER  CHARLES  THE  SECOND,  CALLED  THE 
MERRY    MONARCH. 

There  never  were  such  profligate  times  in  Eng- 
land as  under  Charles  the  Second.  Whenever  you 
see  his  portrait,  with  his  swarthy,  ill-looking  face 
and  great  nose,  you  may  fancy  him  in  his  court  at 
Whitehall,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  very  worst 
vagabonds  in  the  kingdom  (though  they  were  lords 
and  ladies),  drinking,  gambling,  indulging  in  vicious 
conversation,  and  committing  every  kind  of  profli- 
gate excess.  It  has  been  a  fashion  to  call  Charles 
the  Second  "  The  Merry  Monarch."  Let  me  try  to 
give  you  a  general  idea  of  some  of  the  merry  things 
that  were  done,  in  the  merry  days  when  this  merry 
gentleman  sat  upon  his  merry  throne  in  merry 
England. 

The  first  merry  proceeding  was  —  of  course — to 
declare  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
and  the  noblest  Kings  that  ever  shone,  like  the 
blessed  sun  itself,  on  this  benighted  earth.  The 
next  merry  and  pleasant  piece  of  business  was,  for 
the  Parliament,  in  the  humblest  manner,  to  give 
him  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  to  settle  upon  him  for  life  that  old  dis- 
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puted  tonnage  and  poundage  which  had  been  so 
Ijravely  fought  for.  Then,  General  Monk  being 
made  Eakl  of  Albemarle,  and  a  few  other  Royal- 
ists similarly  rewarded,  the  law  went  to  work  to  see 
what  was  to  be  done  to  those  persons  (they  were 
called  Regicides)  who  had  been  concerned  in  mak- 
ing a  martyr  of  the  late  King.  Ten  of  these  were 
merrily  executed ;  that  is  to  say,  six  of  the  judges, 
one  of  the  Council,  Colonel  Hacker  and  another  offi- 
cer who  had  commanded  the  Guards,  and  Hugh 
Peters,  a  preacher  who  had  preached  against  the 
martyr  with  all  his  heart.  These  executions  were 
so  extremely  merry,  that  every  horrible  circum- 
stance which  Cromwell  had  abandoned  was  revived 
with  appalling  cruelty.  The  hearts  of  the  sufferers 
were  torn  out  of  their  living  bodies ;  their  bowels 
were  burned  before  their  faces ;  the  executioner  cut 
jokes  to  the  next  victim,  as  he  rubbed  his  filthy 
hands  together,  that  were  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
the  last ;  and  the  heads  of  the  dead  were  drawn  on 
sledges  with  the  living  to  the  place  of  suffering. 
Still,  even  so  merry  a  monarch  could  not  force  one 
of  these  dying  men  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  for 
what  he  had  done.  Nay,  the  most  memorable  thing 
said  among  them  was,  that  if  the  thing  were  to  do 
again  they  would  do  it. 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  had  furnished  the  evidence 
against  Strafford,  and  was  one  of  the  most  stanch 
of  the  Republicans,  was  also  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  ordered  for  execution.  When  he  came  upon 
the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill,  after  conducting  his 
own  defence  with  great  power,  his  notes  of  what  he 
had  meant  to  say  to  the  people  were  torn  away 
from  him,  and  the  drums  and  trumpets  were  ordered 
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to  sound  lustily  and  drown  his  voice ;  for,  the 
people  had  been  so  much  impressed  by  what  the 
Regicides  had  calmly  said  with  their  last  breath, 
that  it  was  the  custom  now  to  have  the  drums  and 
trumpets  always  under  the  scaffold,  ready  to  strike 
up.  Vane  said  no  more  than  this :  "  It  is  a  bad 
cause  which  cannot  bear  the  words  of  a  dying  man," 
and  bravely  died. 

These  merry  scenes  were  succeeded  by  another, 
perhaps  even  merrier.  On  the  anniversary  of  the 
late  King's  death,  the  bodies  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  were  torn  out  of  their  graves 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  dragged  to  Tyburn,  hanged 
there  on  a  gallows  all  day  long,  and  then  beheaded. 
Imagine  the  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell  set  upon  a 
pole  to  be  stared  at  by  a  brutal  crowd,  not  one  of 
whom  would  have  dared  to  look  the  living  Oliver  in 
the  face  for  half  a  moment !  Think,  after  you  have 
read  this  reign,  what  England  was  under  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  was  torn  out  of  his  grave,  and  what 
it  was  under  this  merry  monarch  who  sold  it,  like  a 
merry  Judas,  over  and  over  again  ! 

Of  course,  the  remains  of  Oliver's  wife  and 
daughter  were  not  to  be  spared  either,  though  they 
had  been  most  excellent  women.  The  base  clergy 
of  that  time  gave  up  their  bodies,  which  had  been 
buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  —  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  England — they  were  thrown  into  a  pit,  together 
with  the  mouldering  bones  of  Pym  and  of  the  brave 
and  bold  old  Admiral  Blake. 

The  clergy  acted  this  disgraceful  part  because 
they  hoped  to  get  the  Nonconformists,  or  Dissenters, 
thoroughly  put  down  in  this  reign,  and  to  have  but 
one  Prayer-book   and  one  service   for  all  kinds  of 
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people,  no  matter  what  their  private  opinions  were. 
This  was  pretty  well,  I  think,  for  a  Protestant 
Church,  which  had  displaced  the  Romish  Church 
because  people  had  a  right  to  their  own  opinions  in 
religious  matters.  However,  they  carried  it  with  a 
high  hand,  and  a  Prayer-book  was  agreed  upon,  in 
which  the  extremest  opinions  of  Archbishop  Laud 
were  not  forgotten.  An  Act  was  passed,  too,  pre- 
venting any  Dissenter  from  holding  any  office  under 
any  corporation.  So,  the  regular  clergy  in  their 
triumph  were  soou  as  merry  as  the  King.  The 
army  being  by  this  time  disbanded,  and  the  King 
crowned,  everything  was  to  go  on  easily  for  ever- 
more. 

I  must  say  a  word  here  about  the  King's  family. 
He  had  not  been  long  upon  the  throne  when  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  sister  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  died  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other,  of  smallpox.  His  remaining  sister, 
the  Princess  Henrietta,  married  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
King  of  France.  His  brother  James,  Duke  of 
York,  was  made  High  Admiral,  and  by  and  by 
became  a  Catholic.  He  was  a  gloomy,  sullen,  bilious 
sort  of  man,  with  a  remarkable  partiality  for  the 
ugliest  women  in  the  country.  He  married,  under 
very  discreditable  circumstances,  Anne  Hvdb,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  then  the  King's 
principal  Minister  —  not  at  all  a  delicate  minister 
either,  but  doing  much  of  the  dirty  work  of  a  very 
dirty  palace.  It  became  important  now  that  the 
King  himself  should  be  married ;  and  divers  foreign 
Monarchs,  not  very  particular  about  the  character 
of  their  son-in-law,  proposed  their  daughters  to  him. 
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The  King  of  Portugal  offered  his  daughter, 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds;  in  addition  to  which,  the  French  King, 
who  was  favorable  to  that  match,  offered  a  loan  of 
another  fifty  thousand.  The  King  of  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  offered  any  one  out  of  a  dozen  of 
Princesses,  and  other  hopes  of  gain.  But  the  ready 
money  carried  the  day,  and  Catherine  came  over  in 
state  to  her  merry  marriage. 

The  whole  court  was  a  great  flaunting  crowd  of 
debauched  men  and  shameless  women ;  and  Cathe- 
rine's merry  husband  insulted  and  outraged  her  in 
every  possible  way,  until  she  consented  to  receive 
those  worthless  creatures  as  her  very  good  friends, 
and  to  degrade  herself  by  their  companionship.  A 
Mrs.  Palmer,  whom  the  King  made  Lady  Castle- 
MAiNE,  and  afterwards  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  bad  women 
about  the  court,  and  had  great  influence  with  the 
King  nearly  all  through  his  reign.  Another  merry 
lady  named  Moll  Da  vies,  a  dancer  at  the  theatre, 
was  afterwards  her  rival.  So  was  jSTell  Gwyn,  first 
an  orange  girl  and  then  an  actress,  who  really  had 
good  in  her,  and  of  whom  one  of  the  worst  things  I 
know  is,  that  actually  she  does  seem  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  King.  The  first  Duke  of  St.  Albans 
was  this  orange  girl's  child.  In  like  manner,  the 
son  of  a  merry  waiting-lady,  whom  the  King  created 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  became  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  so  bad  a 
thing  to  be  a  commoner. 

The  Merry  Monarch  was  so  exceedingly  merry 
among  these  merry  ladies,  and  some  equally  merry 
(and  equally  infamous)  lords  and  gentlemen,  that 
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he  soon  got  through  his  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  then,  by  way  of  raising  a  little  pocket-money, 
made  a  merry  bargain.  He  sold  Dunkirk  to  the 
French  King  for  five  millions  of  livres.  When  I 
think  of  the  dignity  to  which  Oliver  Cromwell 
raised  England  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  and 
when  I  think  of  the  manner  in  which  he  gained  for 
England  this  very  Dunkirk,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
consider  that,  if  the  Merry  Monarch  had  been  made 
to  follow  his  father  for  this  action,  he  would  have 
received  his  just  deserts. 

Though  he  was  like  his  father  in  none  of  that 
father's  greater  qualities,  he  was  like  him  in  being 
worthy  of  no  trust.  When  he  sent  that  letter  to 
the  Parliament  from  Breda,  he  did  expressly  prom- 
ise that  all  sincere  religious  opinions  should  be 
respected.  Yet  he  was  no  sooner  firm  in  his  power 
than  he  consented  to  one  of  the  worst  Acts  of 
Parliament  ever  passed.  Under  this  law,  every 
minister  who  should  not  give  his  solemn  assent  to 
the  Prayer-book  by  a  certain  day  was  declared  to  be 
a  minister  no  longer,  and  to  be  deprived  of  his 
church.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  some 
two  thousand  honest  men  were  taken  from  their 
congregations,  and  reduced  to  dire  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. It  was  followed  by  another  outrageous  law, 
called  the  Conventicle  Act,  by  which  any  person 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  who  was  present  at  any 
religious  service  not  according  to  the  Prayer-book 
was  to  be  imprisoned  three  months  for  the  first 
offence,  six  for  the  second,  and  to  be  transported 
for  the  third.  This  Act  alone  filled  the  prisons, 
which  were  then  most  dreadful  dungeons,  to  over- 
flowing:. 
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The  Covenanters  in  Scotland  had  already  fared 
no  better.  A  base  Parliament,  usually  known  as 
the  Drunken  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  its 
principal  members  being  seldom  sober,  had  been 
got  together  to  make  laws  against  the  Covenanters, 
and  to  force  all  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  religious 
matters.  The  Maequis  of  Argyle,  relying  on  the 
King's  honor,  had  given  himself  up  to  him ;  but,  he 
was  wealthy,  and  his  enemies  wanted  his  wealth. 
He  was  tried  for  treason,  on  the  evidence  of  some 
private  letters  in  which  he  had  expressed  opinions 
—  as  well  he  might  —  more  favorable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  late  Lord  Protector  than  of  the  present 
merry  and  religious  King.  He  was  executed,  as 
were  two  men  of  mark  among  the  Covenanters ;  and 
Sharp,  a  traitor  who  had  once  been  the  friend  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  betrayed  them,  was  made 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  to  teach  the  Scotch 
how  to  like  bishops. 

Things  being  in  this  merry  state  at  home,  the 
Merry  Monarch  undertook  a  war  with  the  Dutch ; 
principally  because  they  interfered  with  an  African 
company,  established  with  the  two  objects  of  buy- 
ing gold  dust  and  slaves,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
York  was  a  leading  member.  After  some  prelimi- 
nary hostilities,  the  said  Duke  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Holland  with  a  fleet  of  ninety-eight  vessels  of  war, 
and  four  fire-ships.  This  engaged  with  the  Dutch 
fleet,  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
ships.  In  the  great  battle  between  the  two  forces 
the  Dutch  lost  eighteen  ships,  four  admirals,  and 
seven  thousand  men.  P)Ut,  the  English  on  shore 
were  in  no  mood  of  exultation  when  they  heard 
the  news. 
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For,  this  was  the  year  and  the  time  of  the  Great 
Plague  in  London.  During  the  winter  of  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-four  it  had  been  whis- 
pered about  that  some  few  people  had  died  here  and 
there  of  the  disease  called  the  Plague,  in  some  of 
the  unwholesome  suburbs  around  London.  News 
was  not  published  at  that  time  as  it  is  now,  and 
some  people  believed  these  rumors,  and  some  dis- 
believed them,  and  they  were  soon  forgotten.  But, 
in  the  month  of  May,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  it  began  to  be  said  all  over  the  town 
that  the  disease  had  burst  out  with  great  violence 
in  St.  Giles's,  and  that  the  people  were  dying  in 
great  numbers.  This  soon  turned  out  to  be  awfully 
true.  The  roads  out  of  London  were  choked  up  by 
people  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  infected  city, 
and  large  sums  were  paid  for  any  kind  of  convey- 
ance. The  disease  soon  spread  so  fast,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  shut  up  the  houses  in  which  sick  peo- 
ple were,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  communication 
with  the  living.  Every  one  of  these  houses  was 
marked  on  the  outside  of  the  door  with  a  red  cross, 
and  the  words,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  "  The 
streets  were  all  deserted,  grass  grew  in  the  public 
ways,  and  there  was  a  dreadful  silence  in  the  air. 
When  night  came  on,  dismal  rumblings  used  to  be 
heard,  and  these  were  the  wheels  of  the  death-carts, 
attended  by  men  with  veiled  faces,  and  holding 
cloths  to  their  mouths,  who  rang  doleful  bells,  and 
cried  in  a  loud  and  solemn  voice,  "  Bring  out  your 
dead!"  The  corpses  put  into  these  carts  were 
buried  by  torch-light  in  great  pits ;  no  service  being 
performed  over  them ;  all  men  being  afraid  to  stay 
for  a  moment  on  the  brink  of  the  ghastly  graves. 
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In  the  general  fear,  children  ran  away  from  their 
parents,  and  parents  from  their  children.  Some  who 
were  taken  ill  died  alone,  and  without  any  help. 
Some  were  stabbed  or  strangled  by  hired  nurses 
who  robbed  them  of  all  their  money,  and  stole  the 
very  beds  on  which  they  lay.  Some  went  mad, 
dropped  from  the  windows,  ran  through  the  streets, 
and  in  their  pain  and  frenzy  flung  themselves  into 
the  river. 

These  were  not  all  the  horrors  of  the  time.  The 
wicked  and  dissolute,  in  wild  desperation,  sat  in  the 
taverns  singing  roaring  songs,  and  were  stricken  as 
they  drank,  and  went  out  and  died.  The  fearful 
and  superstitious  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
saw  supernatural  sights — burning  swords  in  the 
sky,  gigantic  arms  and  darts.  Others  pretended 
that  at  nights  vast  crowds  of  ghosts  walked  round 
and  round  the  dismal  pits.  One  madman,  naked, 
and  carrying  a  brazier  full  of  burning  coals  upon 
his  head,  stalked  through  the  streets,  crying  out 
that  he  was  a  Prophet,  commissioned  to  denounce 
the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  on  wicked  London. 
Another  always  went  to  and  fro,  exclaiming,  "  Yet 
forty  days,  and  London  shall  be  destroyed  !  "  A 
third  awoke  the  echoes  in  the  dismal  streets  by 
night  and  by  day,  and  made  the  blood  of  the  sick 
run  cold,  by  calling  out  incessantly,  in  a  deep  hoarse 
voice,  "  Oh,  the  great  and  dreadful  God  !  " 

Through  the  mouths  of  July  and  August  and 
September  the  Great  Plague  raged  more  and  more. 
Great  tires  were  lighted  in  the  streets,  in  the  hope 
of  stopping  the  infection  ;  but  there  was  a  plague 
of  rain  too,  and  it  beat  the  tires  out.  At  last,  tlie 
winds  which  usually  arise  at  that  time  of  the  year 
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which  is  called  the  equinox,  when  day  and  night  are 
of  equal  length  all  over  the  world,  began  to  blow, 
and  to  purify  the  wretched  town.  The  deaths 
began  to  decrease,  the  red  crosses  slowly  to  disap- 
pear, the  fugitives  to  return,  the  shops  to  open,  pale 
frightened  faces  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  The 
Plague  had  been  in  every  part  of  England,  but  in 
close  and  unwholesome  London  it  had  killed  one 
hundred  thousand  people? 

All  this  time  the  Merry  Monarch  was  as  merry  as 
ever,  and  as  worthless  as  ever.  All  this  time  the 
debauched  lords  and  gentlemen  and  the  shameless 
ladies  danced  and  gamed  and  drank,  and  loved  and 
hated  one  another,  according  to  their  merry  ways. 
So  little  humanity  did  the  Government  learn  from 
the  late  affliction,  that  one  of  the  first  things  the 
Parliament  did,  when  it  met  at  Oxford  (being  as  yet 
afraid  to  come  to  London),  was  to  make  a  law,  called 
the  Five  Mile  Act,  expressly  directed  against  those 
poor  ministers  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Plague,  had 
manfully  come  back  to  comfort  the  unhappy  people. 
This  infamous  law,  by  forbidding  them  to  teach  in 
any  school,  or  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  city, 
town,  or  village,  doomed  them  to  starvation  and 
death. 

The  fleet  had  been  at  sea,  and  healthy.  The 
King  of  France  was  now  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch, 
though  his  navy  was  chiefly  employed  in  looking  on 
while  the  English  and  Dutch  fought.  The  Dutch 
gained  one  victory  ;  and  the  English  gained  another 
and  a  greater ;  and  Prince  Eupert,  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish admirals,  was  out  in  the  Channel  one  windy 
night,  looking  for  the  French  Admiral,  with  the  in- 
tention of  giving  him  something  more  to  do  than 
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he  had  had  yet,  when  the  gale  increased  to  a  storm, 
and  blew  him  into  St.  Helen's.  That  night  was  the 
third  of  September,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  and  that  wind  fanned  the  Great  Fire  of 
London. 

It  broke  out  at  a  baker's  shop  near  London 
Bridge,  on  the  spot  on  which  the  Monument  now 
stands  as  a  remembrance  of  those  raging  flames. 
It  spread  and  spread,  and  burned  and  burned,  for 
three  days.  The  nights  were  lighter  than  the  days ; 
in  the  daytime  there  was  an  immense  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  in  the  night-time  there  was  a  great 
tower  of  fire  mounting  up  into  the  sky,  which 
lighted  the  whole  country  landscape  for  ten  miles 
round.  Showers  of  hot  ashes  rose  into  the  air,  and 
fell  on  distant  places ;  flying  sparks  carried  the 
conflagration  to  great  distances,  and  kindled  it  in 
twenty  new  spots  at' a  time;  church  steeples  fell 
down  with  tremendous  crashes  ;  houses  crumbled 
into  cinders  by  the  hundred  and  the  thousand.  The 
summer  had  been  intensely  hot  and  dry,  the  streets 
were  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  mostly  built  of 
wood  and  plaster.  Nothing  could  stop  the  tremen- 
dous fire,  but  the  want  of  more  houses  to  burn  ;  nor 
did  it  stop  until  the  whole  way  from  the  Tower  to 
Temple  Bar  was  a  desert,  composed  of  the  ashes  of 
thirteen  thousand  houses  and  eighty-nine  churches. 

This  was  a  terrible  visitation  at  the  time,  and 
occasioned  great  loss  and  suffering  to  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  burned-out  people,  who  were  obliged 
to  lie  in  the  fields  under  the  open  night  sky,  or  in 
hastily  made  huts  of  mud  and  straw,  while  the 
lanes  and  roads  were  rendered  impassable  by  carts 
which  had  broken  down  as  they  tried  to  save  their 
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goods.  But  the  Fire  was  a  great  blessing  to  the 
City  afterwards,  for  it  arose  from  its  ruins  very- 
much  improved  —  built  more  regularly,  more  widely, 
more  cleanly  and  carefully,  and  therefore  much 
more  healthily.  It  might  be  far  more  healthy  than 
it  is,  but  there  are  some  people  in  it  still  —  even 
now,  at  this  time,  nearly  two  hundred  years  later  — 
so  selfish,  so  pig-headed,  and  so  ignorant,  that  I 
doubt  if  even  another  Great  Fire  would  warm  them 
up  to  do  their  duty. 

The  Catholics  were  accused  of  having  wilfully 
set  London  in  flames;  one  poor  Frenchman,  .who 
had  been  mad  for  years,  even  accused  himself  of 
having  with  his  own  hand  fired  the  first  house. 
There  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  however,  that  the  fire 
was  accidental.  An  inscription  on  the  Monument 
long  attributed  it  to  the  Catholics  ;  but  it  is  re- 
moved now,  and  was  always  a  malicious  and  stupid 
untruth. 

SECOND  PART. 

That  the  Merry  Monarch  might  be  very  merry 
indeed,  in  the  merry  times  when  his  people  were 
suffering  under  pestilence  and  fire,  he  drank  and 
gambled  and  flung  away  among  his  favorites  the 
money  which  the  Parliament  had  voted  for  the  war. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  stout-hearted 
English  sailors  were  merrily  starving  of  want,  and 
dying  in  the  streets ;  while  the  Dutch,  under  their 
admirals  De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter,  came  into  the 
river  Thames,  and  up  the  river  Medway  as  far  as 
XJpnor,  burned  the  guard-ships,  silenced  the  weak 
batteries,  and  did  what  they  would  to  the  English 
coast  for  six  whole  weeks.     Most  of  the  English 
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ships  that  could  have  prevented  them  had  neither 
powder  nor  shot  on  board ;  in  this  merry  reign  public 
officers  made  themselves  as  merry  as  the  King  did 
with  the  public  money ;  and,  when  it  was  intrusted 
to  them  to  spend  in  national  defences  or  preparations, 
they  put  it  into  their  own  pockets  with  the  merriest 
grace  in  the  world. 

Lord  Clarendon  had,  by  this  time,  run  as  long  a 
course  as  is  usually  allotted  to  the  unscrupulous 
ministers  of  bad  kings.  He  was  impeached  by  his 
political  opponents,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  King 
then  commanded  him  to  withdraw  from  England  and 
retire  to  France,  which  he  did,  after  defending  him- 
self in  writing.  He  was  no  great  loss  at  home,  and 
died  abroad  some  seven  years  afterwards. 

There  then  came  into  power  a  ministry  called  the 
Cabal  Ministry,  because  it  was  composed  of  Lord 
Clifford,  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (a  great  rascal,  and  the  King's  most 
powerful  favorite).  Lord  Ashley,  and  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  c.  a.  b.  a.  l.  As  the  French  were 
making  conquests  in  Flanders,  the  first  Cabal  pro- 
ceeding was  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  for 
uniting  with  Spain  to  oppose  the  French.  It  was 
no  sooner  made  than  the  Merry  Monarch,  who  always 
wanted  to  get  money  without  being  accountable  to  a 
Parliament  for  his  expenditure,  apologized  to  the 
King  of  France  for  having  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  and  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  him,  making 
himself  his  infamous  pensioner  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  of  livres  down,  and  three  millions  more  a 
year;  and  engaging  to  desert  that  very  Spain,  to 
make  war  against  those  very  Dutch,  and  to  declare 
himself  a  Catholic  when  a  convenient  time  should 
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arrive.  This  religious  King  had  lately  been  crying 
to  his  Catholic  brother  on  the  subject  of  his  strong 
desire  to  be  a  Catholic ;  and  now  he  merrily  con- 
cluded this  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  coun- 
try he  governed,  by  undertaking  to  become  one  as 
soon  as  he  safely  could.  For  all  of  which,  though 
he  had  had  ten  merry  heads  instead  of  one,  he  richly 
deserved  to  lose  them  by  the  headsman's  axe. 

As  his  one  merry  head  might  have  been  far  from 
safe  if  these  things  had  been  known,  they  were  kept 
very  quiet,  and  war  was  declared  by  France  and 
England  against  the  Dutch.  But,  a  very  vmcommon 
man,  afterwards  most  important  to  English  history 
and  to  the  religion  and  liberty  of  this  land,  arose 
among  them,  and  for  many  long  years  defeated  the 
whole  projects  of  France.  This  was  William  of 
Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  son  of  the  last  Prince 
of  Orange  of  the  same  name,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  First  of  England.  He  was 
a  young  man  at  this  time,  only  just  of  age ;  but  he 
was  brave,  cool,  intrepid,  and  wise.  His  father  had 
been  so  detested  that,  upon  his  death,  the  Dutch 
had  abolished  the  authority  to  which  this  son  would 
have  otherwise  succeeded  (Stadtholder  it  was  called), 
and  placed  the  chief  power  in  the  hands  of  John 
De  Witt,  who  educated  this  young  Prince.  Now, 
the  Prince  became  very  popular,  and  John  de  Witt's 
brother  Cornelius  was  sentenced  to  banishment  on 
a  false  accusation  of  conspiring  to  kill  him.  John 
went  to  the  prison  where  he  was,  to  take  him  away 
to  exile,  in  his  coach ;  and  a  great  mob,  who  collected 
on  the  occasion,  then  and  there  cruelly  murdered 
both  the  brothers.  This  left  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prince,  who  was  really  the  choice  of 
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the  nation ;  and  from  this  time  he  exercised  it  with 
the  greatest  vigor,  against  the  whole  power  of  France, 
under  its  famous  generals  Conde  and  Tukexne,  and 
in  support  of  the  Protestant  religion.  It  was  full  seven 
years  before  this  war  ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace  made 
at  Nimeguen,  and  its  details  would  occupy  a  very 
considerable  space.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  William 
of  Orange  established  a  famous  character  with  the 
whole  world ;  and  that  the  Merry  ^Monarch,  adding 
to  and  improving  on  his  former  baseness,  bound  him- 
self to  do  everything  the  King  of  France  liked,  and 
nothing  the  King  of  France  did  not  like,  for  a  pension 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  was 
afterwards  doubled.  Besides  this,  the  King  of  France, 
by  means  of  his  corrupt  ambassador  —  who  wrote 
accounts  of  his  proceedings  in  England,  which  are 
not  always  to  be  believed,  I  think  —  bought  our 
English  members  of  Parliament  as  he  wanted  them. 
So,  in  point  of  fact,  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  merry  reign,  the  King  of  France  was  the  real 
King  of  this  country. 

But  there  was  a  better  time  to  come,  and  it  was 
to  come  (though  his  Eoyal  uncle  little  thought  so) 
through  that  very  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
came  over  to  England,  saw  Mary,  the  elder  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  married  her.  We  shall 
see  by  and  by  what  came  of  that  marriage,  and  why 
it  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 

This  daughter  was  a  Protestant,  but  her  mother 
died,  a  Catholic.  She  and  her  sister  Anne,  also  a 
Protestant,  were  the  only  survivors  of  eight  children. 
Anne  afterwards  married  George,  Pkince  of  Den- 
mark, brother  to  the  King  of  that  country. 

Lest  you  should  do  the  Merry  Monarch  the  injus- 
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tice  of  supposing  that  he  was  even  good-humored 
(except  when  he  had  everything  his  own  way),  or 
that  he  was  high-spirited  and  honorable,  I  will  men- 
tion here  what  was  done  to  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  John  Coventry.  He  made  a 
remark  in  a  debate  about  taxing  the  theatres,  which 
gave  the  King  offence.  The  King  agreed  with  his 
illegitimate  son,  who  had  been  born  abroad,  and 
whom  he  had  made  Duke  of  Monmouth,  to  take 
the  following  merry  vengeance.  To  waylay  him  at 
night,  fifteen  armed  men  to  one,  and  to  slit  his  nose 
with  a  penknife.  Like  master,  like  man.  The  King's 
favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  setting  on  an  assassin  to  murder  the  Duke 
OF  Ormond  as  he  was  returning  home  from  a  dinner; 
and  that  Duke's  spirited  son.  Lord  Ossory,  was  so 
persuaded  of  his  guilt,  that  he  said  to  him  at  court, 
even  as  he  stood  beside  the  King,  "  My  lord,  I  know 
very  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  late 
attempt  upon  my  father.  But  I  give  you  warning, 
if  he  ever  come  to  a  violent  end,  his  blood  shall  be 
upon  you,  and  wherever  I  meet  you  I  will  pistol 
you !  I  will  do  so,  though  I  find  you  standing  behind 
the  King's  chair ;  and  I  tell  you  this  in  his  Majesty's 
presence,  that  you  may  be  quite  sure  of  my  doing 
what  I  threaten."  Those  were  merry  times  indeed. 
There  was  a  fellow  named  Blood,  who  was  seized 
for  making,  with  two  companions,  an  audacious 
attempt  to  steal  the  crown,  the  globe,  and  sceptre 
from  the  place  where  the  jewels  were  kept  in  the 
Tower.  This  robber,  who  was  a  swaggering  ruffian, 
being  taken,  declared  that  he  was  the  man  who  had 
endeavored  to  kill  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  that 
he  had  meant  to  kill  the  King  too,  but  was  overawed 
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by  the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  when  he  might 
otherwise  have  done  it,  as  he  was  bathing  at  Batter- 
sea.  The  King  being  but  an  ill-looking  fellow.  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  this.  Whether  he  was  flat- 
tered, or  whether  he  knew  that  Buckingham  had 
really  set  Blood  on  to  murder  the  Duke,  is  uncertain. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  pardoned  this  thief, 
gave  him  an  estate  of  five  hundred  a  year  in  Ireland 
(which  had  had  the  honor  of  giving  him  birth),  and 
presented  him  at  court  to  the  debauched  lords  and 
the  shameless  ladies,  who  made  a  great  deal  of  him 
—  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  made  of  the 
Devil  himself,  if  the  King  had  introduced  him. 

Infamously  pensioned  as  he  was,  the  King  still 
wanted  money,  and  consequently  was  obliged  to  call 
Parliaments.  In  these,  the  great  object  of  the 
Protestants  was  to  thwart  the  Catholic  Duke  of 
York,  who  married  a  second  time;  his  new  Avife 
being  a  young  lady  only  fifteen  years  old,  the  Cath- 
olic sister  of  the  Duke  of  Modexa.  In  this  the}^ 
were  seconded  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  though 
to  their  own  disadvantage  :  since,  to  exclude  Catho- 
lics from  power,  they  were  even  willing  to  exclude 
themselves.  The  King's  object  was  to  pretend  to 
be  a  Protestant,  while  he  was  really  a  Catholic ;  to 
swear  to  the  bishops  that  he  was  devoutly  attached 
to  the  English  Church,  while  he  knew  he  had  bar- 
gained it  away  to  the  King  of  France ;  and  by 
cheating  and  deceiving  them  and  all  who  were 
attached  to  royalty,  to  become  despotic  and  be 
powerful  enough  to  confess  what  a  rascal  he  was. 
Meantime,  the  King  of  France,  knowing  his  merry 
pensioner  well,  intrigued  with  the  King's  oppo- 
nents in  Parliament,  as  well  as  with  the  King  and 
his  friends. 
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The  fears  that  the  country  had  of  the  Catholic 
religion  being  restored,  if  the  Duke  of  York  should 
come  to  the  throne,  and  the  low  cunning  of  the 
King  in  pretending  to  share  their  alarms,  led  to 
some  very  terrible  results.  A  certain  Doctor 
ToNGE,  a  dull  clergyman  in  the  City,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  certain  Titus  Gates,  a  most  infamous 
character,  who  pretended  to  have  acquired  among 
the  Jesuits  abroad  a  knowledge  of  a  great  plot  for 
the  murder  of  the  King,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  Titus  Gates,  being  pro- 
duced by  this  unlucky  Doctor  Tonge  and  solemnly 
examined  before  the  Council,  contradicted  himself 
in  a  thousand  ways,  told  the  most  ridiculous  and 
improbable  stories,  and  implicated  Coleman,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Duchess  of  York.  Now,  although 
what  he  charged  against  Coleman  was  not  true,  and 
although  you  and  I  know  very  well  that  the  real 
dangerous  Catholic  plot  was  that  one  with  the  King 
of  France  of  which  the  Merry  Monarch  was  himself 
the  head,  there  happened  to  be  found  among  Cole- 
man's papers  some  letters,  in  which  he  did  praise 
the  days  of  Bloody  Queen  Mary,  and  abuse  the 
Protestant  religion.  This  was  great  good-fortune 
for  Titus,  as  it  seemed  to  confirm  him ;  but  better 
still  was  in  store.  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the 
magistrate  who  had  first  examined  him,  being  unex- 
pectedly found  dead  near  Primrose  Hill,  was  confi- 
dently believed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Catholics. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  melan- 
choly mad,  and  that  he  killed  himself ;  but  he  had 
a  great  Protestant  funeral,  and  Titus  was  called  the 
Saver  of  the  Nation,  and  received  a  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
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As  soon  as  Oates's  wickedness  had  met  with  this 
success,  up  started  another  villain,  named  William 
Bedloe,  who,  attracted  by  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
pounds  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers 
of  Godfrey,  came  forward  and  charged  two  Jesuits 
and  some  other  persons  with  having  committed  it 
at  the  Queen's  desire.  Oates,  going  into  partner- 
ship with  this  new  informer,  had  the  audacity  to 
accuse  the  poor  Queen  herself  of  high  treason. 
Then  appeared  a  third  informer,  as  bad  as  either  of 
the  two,  and  accused  a  Catholic  banker  named 
Stayley  of  having  said  that  the  King  was  the 
greatest  rogue  in  the  world  (which  would  not  have 
been  far  from  the  truth),  and  that  he  would  kill 
him  with  his  own  hand.  This  banker  being .  at 
once  tried  and  executed,  Coleman  and  two  others 
were  tried  and  executed.  Then,  a  miserable  wretch 
named  Prance,  a  Catholic  silversmith,  being 
accused  by  Bedloe,  was  tortured  into  confessing 
that  he  had  taken  part  in  Godfrey's  murder,  and 
into  accusing  three  other  men  of  having  committed 
it.  Then,  five  Jesuits  were  accused  by  Oates,  Bed- 
loe, and  Prance  together,  and  were  all  found  guilty, 
and  executed  on  the  same  kind  of  contradictory  and 
absurd  evidence.  The  Queen's  physician  and  three 
monks  were  next  put  on  their  trial ;  but  Oates  and 
Bedloe  had  for  the  time  gone  far  enough,  and  these 
four  were  acquitted.  The  public  mind,  however, 
was  so  full  of  a  Catholic  plot,  and  so  strong  against 
th&  Duke  of  York,  that  James  consented  to  obey  a 
written  order  from  his  brother,  and  to  go  with  his 
family  to  Brussels,  provided  that  his  rights  should 
never  be  sacrificed  in  his  absence  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.     The  House  of  Commons,  not  satisfied 
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with  this,  as  the  King  hoped,  passed  a  bill  to  exclude 
the  Duke  from  ever  succeeding  to  the  throne.  In 
return,  the  King  dissolved  the  Parliament.  He  had 
deserted  his  old  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  was  now  in  the  opposition. 

To  give  any  sufficient  idea  of  the  miseries  of 
Scotland  in  this  merry  reign  would  occupy  a  hun- 
dred pages.  Because  the  people  would  not  have 
bishops,  and  were  resolved  to  stand  by  their  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  such  cruelties  were  inflicted 
upon  them  as  make  the  blood  run  cold.  Ferocious 
dragoons  galloped  through  the  country  to  punish 
the  peasants  for  deserting  the  churches ;  sons  were 
hanged  up  at  their  fathers'  doors  for  refusing  to 
disclose  where  their  fathers  were  concealed ;  wives 
were  tortured  to  death  for  not  betraying  their  hus- 
bands ;  people  were  taken  out  of  their  fields  and 
gardens,  and  shot  on  the  public  roads  without  trial ; 
lighted  matches  were  tied  to  the  fingers  of  prisoners, 
and  a  most  horrible  torment  called  the  Boot  was 
invented,  and  constantly  applied,  which  ground  and 
mashed  the  victims'  legs  with  iron  wedges.  Wit- 
nesses were  tortured  as  well  as  prisoners.  All  the 
prisons  were  full ;  all  the  gibbets  were  heavy  with 
bodies ;  murder  and  plunder  devastated  the  whole 
country.  •  In  spite  of  all,  the  Covenanters  were  by 
no  means  to  be  dragged  into  the  churches,  and  per- 
sisted in  worshipping  God  as  they  thought  right. 
A  body  of  ferocious  Highlanders,  turned  upon  them 
from  the  mountains  of  their  own  country,  had  no 
greater  effect  than  the  English  dragoons  under 
Gbahame  of  Claverhouse,  the  most  cruel  and 
rapacious  of  all  their  enemies,  whose  name  will  ever 
be  cursed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scot- 
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land.  Archbishop  Sharp  had  ever  aided  and  abetted 
all  these  outrages.  But  he  fell  at  last ;  for,  when 
the  injuries  of  the  Scottish  people  were  at  their 
height,  he  was  seen,  in  his  coach  and  six  coming 
across  a  moor,  by  a  body  of  men,  headed  by  one 
JoHX  Balfour,  who  were  waiting  for  another  of 
their  oppressors.  Upon  this  they  cried  out  that 
Heaven  had  delivered  him  into  their  hands,  and 
killed  him  with  many  wounds.  If  ever  a  man 
deserved  such  a  death,  I  think  Archbishop  Sharp 
did. 

It  made  a  great  noise  directly,  and  the  Merry 
Monarch  —  strongly  suspected  of  having  goaded  the 
Scottish  people  on,  that  he  might  have  an  excuse 
for  a  greater  army  than  the  Parliament  were  willing 
to  give  him  —  sent  down  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, as  commander-in-chief,  with  instructions  to 
attack  the  Scottish  rebels,  or  Whigs  as  they  were 
called,  whenever  he  came  up  with  them.  Marching 
with  ten  thousand  men  from  Edinburgh,  he  found 
them,  in  number  four  or  five  thousand,  drawn  up  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  by  the  Clyde.  They  were  soon 
dispersed ;  and  Monmouth  showed  a  more  humane 
character  towards  them  than  he  had  shown  towards 
that  Member  of  Parliament  whose  nose  he  had 
caused  to  be  slit  with  a  penknife.  But  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale  was  their  bitter  foe,  and  sent  Claver- 
house  to  finish  them. 

As  the  Duke  of  York  became  more  and  more  un- 
popular, the  Duke  of  Monmouth  became  more  and 
more  popular.  It  would  have  been  decent  in  the 
latter  not  to  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  renewed 
bill  for  the  exclusion  of  James  from  the  throne ; 
but  he  did  so,  much  to  the  King's  amusement,  who 
VOL.  n.-lO. 
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used  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  fire,  hear- 
ing the  debates,  which  he  said  were  as  good  as  a 
play.  The  House  of  Commons  passed  the  bill  by  a 
large  majority,  and  it  was  carried  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Russell,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
leaders  on  the  Protestant  side.  It  was  rejected 
there,  chiefly  because  the  bishops  helped  the  King 
to  get  rid  of  it;  and  the  fear  of  Catholic  plots 
revived  again.  There  had  been  another  got  up  by 
a  fellow  out  of  Newgate,  named  Dangerfield, 
which  is  more  famous  than  it  deserves  to  be,  under 
the  name  of  the  Meal-Tub  Plot.  This  jail-bird, 
having  been  got  out  of  Newgate  by  a  Mrs.  Cellier, 
a  Catholic  nurse,  had  turned  Catholic  himself,  and 
pretended  that  he  knew  of  a  plot  among  the  Pres- 
byterians against  the  King's  life.  This  was  very 
pleasant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  hated  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  returned  the  compliment.  He  gave 
Dangerfield  twenty  guineas,  and  sent  him  to  the 
King  his  brother.  But  Dangerfield,  breaking  down 
altogether  in  his  charge,  and  being  sent  back  to 
Newgate,  almost  astonished  the  Duke  out  of  his 
five  senses  by  suddenly  swearing  that  the  Catholic 
nurse  had  put  that  false  design  into  his  head,  and 
that  what  he  really  knew  about  was,  a  Catholic  plot 
against  the  King ;  the  evidence  of  which  would  be 
found  in  some  papers,  concealed  in  a  meal-tub  in 
Mrs.  Cellier's  house.  There  they  were,  of  course  — 
for  he  had  put  them  there  himself  —  and  so  the  tub 
gave  the  name  to  the  plot.  But,  the  nurse  was 
acquitted  on  her  trial,  and  it  came  to  nothing. 

Lord  Ashley,  of  the  Cabal,  was  now  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  was  strong  against  the  succession  of  the 
Duke  of  York.     The  House   of   Commons,    aggra- 
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vated  to  the  utmost  extent,  as  we  may  well  suppose, 
by  suspicions  of  the  King's  conspiracy  with  the 
King  of  France,  made  a  desperate  point  of  the 
exclusion  still,  and  were  bitter  against  the  Catholics 
generally.  So  unjustly  bitter  were  they,  I  grieve  to 
say,  that  they  impeached  the  venerable  Lord  Staf- 
ford, a  Catholic  nobleman  seventy  years  old,  of  a 
design  to  kill  the  King.  The  witnesses  were  that 
atrocious  Gates  and  two  other  birds  of  the  same 
feather.  He  was  found  guilty,  on  evidence  quite  as 
foolish  as  it  was  false,  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill.  The  people  were  opposed  to  him  when  he 
first  appeared  upon  the  scaffold ;  but  when  he  had 
addressed  them,  and  shown  them  how  innocent  he 
was  and  how  wickedly  he  was  sent  there,  their 
better  nature  was  aroused,  and  they  said,  "We 
believe  you,  my  lord.     God  bless  you,  my  lord !  " 

The  House  of  Commons  refused  to  let  the  King 
have  any  money  until  he  should  consent  to  the 
Exclusion  Bill ;  but,  as  he  could  get  it  and  did  get 
it  from  his  master  the  King  of  France,  he  could 
afford  to  hold  them  very  cheap.  He  called  a  Parlia- 
ment at  Oxford,  to  which  he  went  down  with  a 
great  show  of  being  armed  and  protected  as  if  he 
were  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  to  which  the  opposi- 
tion members  also  went  armed  and  protected,  alleg- 
ing that  they  were  in  fear  of  the  Papists,  who  were 
numerous  among  the  King's  guards.  However, 
they  went  on  with  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  were  so 
earnest  upon  it  that  they  would  have  carried  it 
again,  if  the  King  had  not  popped  his  crown  and 
state  robes  into  a  sedan  chair,  bundled  himself  into 
it  along  with  them,  hurried  down  to  the  chamber 
where  the  House  of  Lords  met,  and  dissolved  the 
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Parliament.  After  which  he  scampered  home,  and 
the  members  of  Parliament  scampered  home  too,  as 
fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

The  Duke  of  York,  then  residing  in  Scotland,  had, 
under  the  law  which  excluded  Catholics  from  public 
trust,  no  right  whatever  to  public  employment. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  openly  employed  as  the 
King's  representative  in  Scotland,  and  there  grati- 
fied his  sullen  and  cruel  nature  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent by  directing  the  dreadful  cruelties  against  the 
Covenanters.  There  were  two  ministers  named 
Cargill  and  Cameron  who  had  escaped  from  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  who  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  raised  the  miserable,  but  still  brave 
and  unsubdued,  Covenanters  afresh,  under  the  name 
of  Cameronians.  As  Cameron  publicly  posted  a 
declaration  that  the  King  was  a  forsworn  tyrant,  no 
mercy  was  shown  to  his  unhappy  followers  after  he 
was  slain  in  battle.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  Boot,  and  derived  great  pleasure 
from  having  it  applied,  offered  their  lives  to  some 
of  these  people,  if  they  would  cry  on  the  scaffold, 
"  God  save  the  King ! "  But  their  relations,  friends, 
and  countrymen  had  been  so  barbarously  tortured 
and  murdered  in  this  merry  reign,  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  die,  and  did  die.  The  Duke  then  obtained 
his  merry  brother's  permission  to  hold  a  Parliament 
in  Scotland,  which  first,  with  most  shameless  deceit, 
confirmed  the  laws  for  securing  the  Protestant  relig- 
ion against  Popery,  and  then  declared  that  nothing 
must  or  should  prevent  the  succession  of  the  Popish 
Duke.  After  this  double-faced  beginning,  it  estab- 
lished an  oath  which  no  human  being  could  under- 
stand, but  which  everybody  was  to  take,  as  a  proof 
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that  his  religion  was  the  lawful  religion.  The  Earl 
of  Argyle,  taking  it  with  the  explanation  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  to  prevent  him  from  favoring 
any  alteration  either  in  the  Church  or  State  which 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Protestant  religion  or 
with  his  loyalty,  was  tried  for  high  treason  before  a 
Scottish  jury,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Montrose 
was  foreman,  and  was  found  guilty.  He  escaped 
the  scaffold,  for  that  time,  by  getting  away,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  page,  in  the  train  of  his  daughter, 
Lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  It  was  absolutely  pro- 
posed, by  certain  members  of  the  Scottish  Council, 
that  this  lady  should  be  whipped  through  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh.  But  this  was  too  much  even  for  the 
Duke,  who  had  the  manliness  then  (he  had  very 
little  at  most  times)  to  remark  that  Englishmen 
were  not  accustomed  to  treat  ladies  in  that  manner. 
In  those  merry  times  nothing  could  equal  the  brutal 
servility  of  the  Scottish  fawners,  but  the  conduct 
of  similar  degraded  beings  in  England, 

After  the  settlement  of  these  little  affairs,  the  Duke 
returned  to  England,  and  soon  resumed  his  place  at 
the  Council,  and  his  office  of  High  Admiral  — all  this 
by  his  brother's  favor,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the 
law.  It  would  have  been  no  loss  to  the  country  if 
he  had  been  drowned  when  his  ship,  in  going  to 
Scotland  to  fetch  his  family,  struck  on  a  sand-bank, 
and  was  lost  with  two  hundred  souls  on  board.  But 
he  escaped  in  a  boat  with  some  friends;  and  the 
sailors  were  so  brave  and  unselfish,  that,  when  they 
saw  him  rowing  away,  they  gave  three  cheers,  while 
they  themselves  were  going  down  forever. 

The  ]\Ierry  Monarch,  having  got  rid  of  his  Parlia- 
ment, went  to  work  to  make  himself  despotic  with 
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all  speed.  Having  had  the  villainy  to  order  the 
execution  of  Oliver  Plunket,  Bishop  of  Armagh, 
falsely  accused  of  a  plot  to  establish  Popery  in  that 
country  by  means  of  a  French  army  —  the  very 
thing  this  Royal  traitor  was  himself  trying  to  do  at 
home  —  and  having  tried  to  ruin  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
and  failed — he  turned  his  hand  to  controlling  the 
corporations  all  over  the  country ;  because,  if  he 
could  only  do  that,  he  could  get  what  juries  he 
chose  to  bring  in  perjured  verdicts,  and  could  get 
what  members  he  chose  returned  to  Parliament. 
These  merry  times  produced,  and  made  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  a  drunken  ruf- 
fian of  the  name  of  Jeffreys  ;  a  red-faced,  swollen, 
bloated,  horrible  creature,  with  a  bullying  roaring 
voice,  and  a  more  savage  nature,  perhaps,  than  was 
ever  lodged  in  any  human  breast.  This  monster 
was  the  Merry  Monarch's  especial  favorite,  and  he 
testified  his  admiration  of  him  by  giving  him  a  ring 
from  his  own  finger,  which  the  people  used  to  call 
Judge  Jeffreys's  Bloodstone.  Him  the  King  em- 
ployed to  go  about  and  bully  the  corporations, 
beginning  with  London;  or,  as  Jeffreys  himself 
elegantly  called  it,  "  to  give  them  a  lick  with  the 
rough  side  of  his  tongue."  And  he  did  it  so  thor- 
oughly, that  they  soon  became  the  basest  and  most 
sycophantic  bodies  in  the  kingdom  —  except  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which,  in  that  respect,  was 
quite  pre-eminent  and  unapproachable. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  (who  died  soon  after  the  King's 
failure  against  him).  Lord  William  Russell,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Howard,  Lord  Jersey, 
Algernon  Sidney,  John  Hampden  (grandson  of 
the  great  Hampden),  and  some  others,  used  to  hold 
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a  council  together  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament, arranging  what  it  might  be  necessary  to 
do,  if  the  King  carried  his  Popish  plot  to  the 
utmost  height.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  having  been 
much  the  most  violent  of  this  party,  brought  two 
violent  men  into  their  secrets  —  Kumsey,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  Republican  army ;  and  West, 
a  lawyer.  These  two  knew  an  old  officer  of  Crom- 
well's, called  RuMBOLD,  who  had  married  a  malt- 
ster's widow,  and  so  had  come  into  possession  of  a 
solitary  dwelling  called  the  Rye  House,  near  Hod- 
desdon,  in  Hertfordshire.  Rumbold  said  to  them 
what  a  capital  place  this  house  of  his  would  be 
from  which  to  shoot  at  the  King,  who  often  passed 
there  going  to  and  fro  from  Newmarket.  They 
liked  the  idea,  and  entertained  it.  But,  one  of 
their  body  gave  information ;  and  they,  together 
with  Shepherd  a  wine  merchant,  Lord  Russell, 
Algernon  Sidney,  Lord  Essex,  Lord  Howard,  and 
Hampden,  were  all  arrested. 

Lord  Russell  might  have  easily  escaped,  but 
scorned  to  do  so,  being  innocent  of  any  wrong; 
Lord  Essex  might  have  easily  escaped,  but  scorned 
to  do  so,  lest  his  flight  should  prejudice  Lord 
Russell.  But  it  weighed  upon  his  mind  that  he 
had  brought  into  their  council  Lord  Howard  —  who 
now  turned  a  miserable  traitor — against  a  great 
dislike  Lord  Russell  had  always  had  of  him.  He 
could  not  bear  the  reflection,  and  destroyed  himself 
before  Lord  Russell  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

He  knew  very  well  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope, 
having  always  been  manful  in  the  Protestant  cause 
against   the   two   false   brothers,    the   one    on    the 
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throne,  and  the  other  standing  next  to  it.  He  had 
a  wife,  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  women,  who 
acted  as  his  secretary  on  his  trial,  who  comforted 
him  in  his  prison,  who  supped  with  him  on  the 
night  before  he  died,  and  whose  love  and  virtue  and 
devotion  have  made  her  name  imperishable.  Of 
course  he  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to 
be  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  not  many  yards 
from  his  own  house.  When  he  had  parted  from  his 
children  on  the  evening  before  his  death,  his  wife 
still  stayed  with  him  until  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  and 
when  their  final  separation  in  this  world  was  over, 
and  he  had  kissed  her  many  times,  he  still  sat  for  a 
long  while  in  his  prison,  talking  of  her  goodness. 
Hearing  the  rain  fall  fast  at  that  time,  he  calmly 
said,  "Such  a  rain  to-morrow  will  spoil  a  great 
show,  which  is  a  dull  thing  on  a  rainy  day."  At 
midnight  he  went  to  bed,  and  slept  till  four ;  even 
when  his  servant  called  him,  he  fell  asleep  again 
while  his  clothes  were  being  made  ready.  He  rode 
to  the  scaffold  in  his  own  carriage,  attended  by  two 
famous  clergymen,  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  and  sang 
a  psalm  to  himself  very  softly  as  he  went  along.  He 
was  as  quiet  and  as  steady  as  if  he  had  been  going 
out  for  an  ordinary  ride.  After  saying  that  he  was 
surprised  to  see  so  great  a  crowd,  he  laid  down  his 
head  upon  the  block,  as  if  upon  the  pillow  of  his 
bed,  and  had  it  struck  off  at  the  second  blow.  His 
noble  wife  was  busy  for  him  even  then ;  for  that 
true-hearted  lady  printed  and  widely  circulated  his 
last  words,  of  which  he  had  given  her  a  copy. 
They  made  the  blood  of  all  the  honest  men  in 
England  boil. 

The  University  of  Oxford  distinguished  itself  on 
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the  very  same  day  by  pvetonding  to  believe  that  the 
accusation  against  Lord  Russell  was  true,  and  by 
calling  the  King,  in  a  written  paper,  the  Breath  of 
their  Nostrils  and  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord.  This 
paper  the  Parliament  afterwards  caused  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman ;  which  I  am 
sorry  for,  as  I  wish  it  had  been  framed  and  glazed 
and  hung  up  in  some  public  place,  as  a  monument 
of  baseness  for  the  scorn  of  mankind. 

Next  came  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  at  which 
Jeffreys  presided,  like  a  great  crimson  toad,  swelter- 
ing and  swelling  with  rage.  "I  pray  God,  Mr. 
Sidney,"  said  this  Chief  Justice  of  a  merry  reign, 
after  passing  sentence,  ''to  work  in  you  a  temper 
fit  to  go  to  the  other  world,  for  I  see  you  are  not  fit 
for  this."  "My  lord,"  said  the  prisoner,  composedly 
holding  out  his  arm,  "  feel  my  pulse,  and  see  if  I 
be  disordered.  I  thank  Heaven  I  never  was  in 
better  temper  than  I  am  now."  Algernon  Sidney 
was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  seventh  of 
December,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  He  died  a  hero,  and  died,  in  his  own  words, 
"  for  that  good  old  cause  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged from  his  youth,  and  for  which  God  had  so 
often  and  so  wonderfully  declared  himself." 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  making  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  very  jealous,  by  going 
about  the  country  in  a  royal  sort  of  way,  playing  at 
the  people's  games,  becoming  godfather  to  their 
children,  and  even  touching  for  the  King's  evil, 
or  stroking  the  faces  of  the  sick  to  cure  them  — 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  should  say  he  did 
them  about  as  much  good  as  any  crowned  King 
could  have  done.     His  father  had  got  him  to  write 
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a  letter,  confessing  his  having  had  a  part  in  the 
conspiracy  for  which  Lord  Russell  had  been  be- 
headed ;  but  he  was  ever  a  weak  man,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  had  written  it,  he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  got 
it  back  again.  For  this  he  was  banished  to  the 
Netherlands;  but  he  soon  returned  and  had  an  in- 
terview with  his  father,  unknown  to  his  uncle.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  coming  into  the  Merry 
Monarch's  favor  again,  and  that  the  Duke  of  York 
was  sliding  out  of  it,  when  Death  appeared  to  the 
merry  galleries  at  Whitehall,  and  astonished  the 
debauched  lords  and  gentlemen  and  the  shameless 
ladies  very  considerably. 

On  Monday,  the  second  of  February,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty -five,  the  merry  pensioner  and 
servant  of  the  King  of  France  fell  down  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  By  the  Wednesday  his  case  was  hopeless, 
and  on  the  Thursday  he  was  told  so.  As  he  made 
a  difficulty  about  taking  the  sacrament  from  the 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Bath,  the  Duke  of  York  got 
all  who  were  present  away  from  the  bed,  and  asked 
his  brother,  in  a  whisper,  if  he  should  send  for  a 
Catholic  priest  ?  The  King  replied,  "  For  God's 
sake,  brother,  do  !  "  The  Duke  smuggled  in,  up  the 
back-stairs,  disguised  in  a  wig  and  gown,  a  priest 
named  Huddleston,  who  had  saved  the  King's  life 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester :  telling  him  that  this 
worthy  man  in  the  wig  had  once  saved  his  body,  and 
was  now  come  to  save  his  soul. 

The  Merry  Monarch  lived  through  that  night,  and 
died  before  noon  on  the  next  day,  which  was  Friday, 
the  sixth.  Two  of  the  last  things  he  said  were  of  a 
human  sort,  and  your  remembrance  will  give  him 
the  full  benefit  of  them.     When  the  Queen  sent  to 
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say  she  was  too  unwell  to  attend  him,  and  to  ask 
his  pardon,  he  said,  "  Alas  !  poor  woman,  she  beg  my 
pardon  !  I  beg  hers  with  all  my  heart.  Take  back 
that  answer  to  her."  And  he  also  said,  in  reference 
to  Nell  Gwyn,  "  Do  not  let  poor  Nelly  starve." 

He  died  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-fifth  of  his  reign. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ENGLAND    UNDER   JAMES    THE    SECOND. 

King  James  the  Second  was  a  man  so  very 
disagreeable,  that  even  the  best  of  historians  has 
favored  his  brother  Charles,  as  becoming,  by  com- 
parison, quite  a  pleasant  character.  The  one  object 
of  his  short  reign  was  to  re-establish  the  Catholic 
religion  in  England ;  and  this  he  doggedly  pursued 
with  such  a  stupid  obstinacy,  that  his  career  very 
soon  came  to  a  close. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  assure  his  Council 
that  he  would  make  it  his  endeavor  to  preserve  the 
Government,  both  in  Church  and  State,  as  it  was  by 
law  established ;  and  that  he  would  always  take  care 
to  defend  and  support  the  Church.  Great  public 
acclamations  were  raised  over  this  fair  speech,  and 
a  great  deal  was  said,  from  the  pulpits  and  else- 
where, about  the  word  of  a  King  which  was  never 
broken,  by  credulous  people  who  little  supposed  that 
he  had  formed  a  secret  council  for  Catholic  affairs, 
of  which  a  mischievous  Jesuit,  called  Father  Petre, 
was  one  of  the  chief  members.  With  tears  of  joy  in 
his  eyes,  he  received,  as  the  beginning  of  his  pension 
from  the  King  of  France,  five  hundred  thousand 
livres ;  yet,  with  a  mixture  of  meanness  and  arro- 
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gance  that  belonged  to  his  contemptible  character, 
he  was  always  jealous  of  making  some  show  of 
being  independent  of  the  King  of  France,  while  he 
pocketed  his  money.  As  —  notwithstanding  his 
publishing  two  papers  in  favor  of  Popery  (and  not 
likely  to  do  it  much  service,  I  should  think)  written 
by  the  King,  his  brother,  and  found  in  his  strong- 
box ;  and  his  open  display  of  himself  attending  mass 
—  the  Parliament  was  very  obsequious,  and  granted 
him  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  began  his  reign  with 
a  belief  that  he  could  do  what  he  pleased,  and  with 
a  determination  to  do  it. 

Before  we  proceed  to  its  principal  events,  let  us 
dispose  of  Titus  Oates.  He  was  tried  for  perjury, 
a  fortnight  after  the  coronation,  and,  besides  being 
very  heavily  fined,  was  sentenced  to  stand  twice  in 
the  pillory,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate 
one  day,  and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  two  days 
afterwards,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  five  times  a 
year  as  long  as  he  lived.  This  fearful  sentence  was 
actually  inflicted  on  the  rascal.  Being  unable  to 
stand  after  his  first  flogging,  he  was  dragged  on  a 
sledge  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and  flogged  as  he 
was  drawn  along.  He  was  so  strong  a  villain  that 
he  did  not  die  under  the  torture,  but  lived  to  be 
afterwards  pardoned  and  rewarded,  though  not  to 
be  ever  believed  in  any  more.  Dangorfield,  the  only 
other  one  of  that  crew  left  alive,  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate. He  was  almost  killed  by  a  whipping  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and,  as  if  that  were  not  punish- 
ment enough,  a  ferocious  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn 
gave  him  a  poke  in  the  eye  with  his  cane,  which 
caused  his  death ;  for  which  the  ferocious  barrister 
was  deservedly  tried  and  executed. 
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As  «oon  as  James  was  on  the  tlirone,  Argyle  and 
Monmouth  went  from  Brussels  to  Rotterdam,  and 
attended  a  meeting  of  Scottish  exiles  held  there, 
to  concert  measures  for  a  rising  in  England.  It 
was  agreed  that  Argyle  shovild  effect  a  landing  in 
Scotland,  and  Monmouth  in  England ;  and  that  two 
Englishmen  should  be  sent  with  Argyle  to  be  in  his 
confidence,  and  two  Scotchmen  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth. 

Argyle  was  the  first  to  act  upon  this  contract. 
But,  two  of  his  men  being  taken  prisoners  at  the 
Orkney  Islands,  the  Government  became  aware  of 
his  intention,  and  was  able  to  act  against  him  with 
such  vigor  as  to  prevent  his  raising  more  than  two 
or  three  thousand  Highlanders,  although  he  sent  a 
fiery  cross,  by  trusty  messengers,  from  clan  to  clan 
and  from  glen  to  glen,  as  the  custom  then  was  when 
those  wild  people  were  to  be  excited  by  their  chiefs. 
As  he  was  moving  towards  Glasgow  with  his  small 
force,  he  was  betrayed  by  some  of  his  followers, 
taken,  and  carried,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  to  his  old  prison  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  James 
•ordered  him  to  be  executed,  on  his  old  shamefully 
unjust  sentence,  within  three  days ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  anxious  that  his  legs  should  have  been 
jwunded  with  his  old  favorite  the  boot.  However, 
the  boot  was  not  applied ;  he  was  simply  beheaded, 
and  his  head  was  set  upon  the  top  of  Edinburgh 
Jail.  One  of  those  Englishmen  who  had  been 
assigned  to  him  was  that  old  soldier  Eumbold,  the 
master  of  the  Rye  House.  He  was  sorely  wounded, 
and,  within  a  week  after  Argyle  had  suffered  with 
great  courage,  was  brought  up  for  trial,  lest  he 
should  die  and  disappoint  the  King.     He,  too,  Avas 
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executed,  after  defending  himself  with  great  spirit, 
and  saying  that  he  did  not  believe  that  God  had 
made  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  carry  saddles 
on  their  backs  and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  to 
be  ridden  by  a  few,  booted  and  spurred  for  the 
purpose  —  in  which  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Rum- 
bold. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  partly  through  being 
detained,  and  partly  through  idling  his  time  away, 
was  five  or  six  weeks  behind  his  friend  when  he 
landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorset :  having  at  his  right 
hand  an  unlucky  nobleman  called  Lord  Grey  of 
Werk,  who  of  himself  would  have  ruined  a  far 
more  promising  expedition.  He  immediately  set 
up  his  standard  in  the  market-place,  and  proclaimed 
the  King  a  tyrant,  and  a  Popish  usurper,  and  I 
know  not  what  else ;  charging  him,  not  only  with 
what  he  had  done,  which  was  bad  enough,  but 
with  what  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  had  done, 
such  as  setting  fire  to  London,  and  poisoning  the 
late  King.  Raising  some  four  thousand  men  by 
these  means,  he  marched  on  to  Taunton,  where 
there  were  many  Protestant  Dissenters  who  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Catholics.  Here,  both  the 
rich  and  poor  turned  out  to  receive  him,  ladies 
waved  a  welcome  to  him  from  all  the  windows  as 
he  passed  along  the  streets,  flowers  were  strewn  in 
his  way,  and  every  compliment  and  honor  that 
could  be  devised  was  showered  upon  him.  Among 
the  rest,  twenty  young  ladies  came  forward,  in  their 
best  clothes,  and  in  their  brightest  beauty,  and  gave 
him  a  Bible  ornamented  Avith  their  own  fair  hands, 
together  with  other  presents. 

Encouraged  by  this  homage  he  proclaimed  himself 
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King,  and  went  on  to  Bridgewater.  But  here  the 
Government  troops,  under  the  Earl  of  Feversham, 
were  close  at  hand;  and  he  was  so  dispirited 
at  finding  that  he  made  but  few  powerful  friends 
after  all,  that  it  was  a  question  whether  he  should 
disband  his  army  and  endeavor  to  escape.  It  was 
resolved,  at  the  instance  of  that  unlucky  Lord  Grey, 
to  make  a  night  attack  on  the  King's  army,  as  it 
lay  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  morass  called  Sedge- 
moor.  The  horsemen  were  commanded  by  the 
same  unlucky  lord,  who  was  not  a  brave  man.  He 
gave  up  the  battle  almost  at  the  first  obstacle  — 
which  was  a  deep  drain ;  and  although  the  poor 
countrymen,  who  had  turned  out  for  Monmouth, 
fought  bravely,  with  scythes,  poles,  pitchforks,  and 
such  poor  weapons  as  they  had,  they  were  soon  dis- 
persed by  the  trained  soldiers,  and  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  himself  fled 
was  not  known  in  the  confusion ;  but  the  unlucky 
Lord  Grey  was  taken  early  next  day,  and  then 
another  of  the  party  was  taken,  who  confessed  that 
he  had  parted  from  the  Duke  only  four  hours  be- 
fore. Strict  search  being  made,  he  was  found  dis- 
guised as  a  peasant,  hidden  in  a  ditch  under  fern 
and  nettles,  with  a  few  peas  in  his  pocket  which  he 
had  gathered  in  the  fields  to  eat.  The  only  other 
articles  he  had  upon  him  were  a  few  papers  and 
little  books  ;  one  of  the  latter  being  a  strange  jum- 
ble, in  his  own  writing,  of  charms,  songs,  recipes, 
and  prayers.  He  was  completely  broken.  He  wrote 
a  miserable  letter  to  the  King,  beseeching  and  en- 
treating to  be  allowed  to  see  him.  When  he  was 
taken  to  London,  and  conveyed  bound  into  the 
King's  presence,  he  crawled  to  him  on  his  knees, 
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and  made  a  most  degrading  exhibition.  As  James 
never  forgave  or  relented  towards  anybody,  he  was 
not  likely  to  soften  towards  the  issuer  of  the  Lyme 
proclamation,  so  he  told  the  suppliant  to  prepare 
for  death. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five,  this  unfortunate  favorite  of 
the  people  was  brought  out  to  die  on  Tower  Hill. 
The  crowd  was  immense,  and  the  tops  of  all  the 
houses  were  covered  with  gazers.  He  had  seen  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  the 
Tower,  and  had  talked  much  of  a  lady  whom  he 
loved  far  better  —  the  Lady  Harriet  Wentworth 
—  who  was  one  of  the  last  persons  he  remembered 
in  this  life.  Before  laying  down  his  head  upon  the 
block  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and  told  the 
executioner  that  he  feared  it  was  not  sharp  enough, 
and  that  the  axe  was  not  heavy  enough.  On  the 
executioner  replying  that  it  was  of  the  proper  kind, 
the  Duke  said,  *'  I  pray  you  have  a  care,  and  do  not 
use  me  so  awkwardly  as  you  used  my  Lord  Russell." 
The  executioner,  made  nervous  by  this,  and  trem- 
bling, struck  once,  and  merely  gashed  him  in  the 
neck.  Upon  this,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  raised 
his  head  and  looked  the  man  reproachfully  in  the 
face.  Then  he  struck  twice,  and  then  thrice,  and 
then  threw  down  the  axe,  and  cried  out  in  a  voice 
of  horror  that  he  could  not  finish  that  work.  The 
sheriffs,  however,  threatening  him  with  what  should 
be  done  to  himself  if  he  did  not,  he  took  it  up  again, 
and  struck  a  fourth  time  and  a  fifth  time.  Then 
the  wretched  head  at  last  fell  off,  and  James,  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  was  dead,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  showy,  graceful  man,  with  many 
VOL.  ii.-ll.  24 
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popular  qualities,  and  had  found  much  favor  in  the 
open  hearts  of  the  English. 

The  atrocities  committed  by  the  Government, 
which  followed  this  Monmouth  rebellion,  form  the 
blackest  and  most  lamentable  page  in  English 
history.  The  poor  peasants  having  been  dispersed 
with  great  loss,  and  their  leaders  having  been  taken, 
one  would  think  that  the  implacable  King  might 
have  been  satisfied.  But  no  ;  he  let  loose  upon 
them,  among  other  intolerable  monsters,  a  Colonel 
KiKK,  who  had  served  against  the  Moors,  and  whose 
soldiers  —  called  by  the  people  Kirk's  lambs,  because 
they  bore  a  lamb  upon  their  flag,  as  the  emblem  of 
Christianity  —  were  worthy  of  their  leader.  The 
atrocities  committed  by  these  demons  in  human 
shape  are  far  too  horrible  to  be  related  here.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that,  besides  most  ruthlessly  murder- 
ing and  robbing  them,  and  ruining  them  by  making 
them  buy  their  pardons  at  the  price  of  all  they 
possessed,  it  was  one  of  Kirk's  favorite  amusements, 
as  he  and  his  officers  sat  drinking  after  dinner,  and 
toasting  the  King,  to  have  batches  of  prisoners 
hanged  outside  the  windows  for  the  company's 
diversion ;  and  that  when  their  feet  quivered  in  the 
convulsions  of  death,  he  used  to  swear  that  they 
should  have  music  to  their  dancing,  and  would  order 
the  drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  play.  The 
detestable  King  informed  him,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  these  services,  that  he  was  "very  well 
satisfied  with  his  proceedings."  But  the  King's 
great  delight  was  in  the  proceedings  of  Jeffreys, 
now  a  peer,  who  went  down  into  the  West,  with 
four  other  judges,  to  try  persons  accused  of  having 
had  any  share  in  the  rebellion.     The  King  pleas- 
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antly  called  this  "  Jeffreys's  campaign."  The  peo- 
ple down  in  that  part  of  the  country  remember  it  to 
this  day  as  the  Bloody  Assize. 

It  began  at  Winchester,  where  a  poor  deaf  old 
lady,  Mrs.  Alicia  Lisle,  the  widow  of  one  of  the 
judges  of  Charles  the  First  (who  had  been  murdered 
abroad  by  some  Royalist  assassins),  was  charged 
with  having  given  shelter  in  her  house  to  two 
fugitives  from  Sedgemoor.  Three  times  the  jury 
refused  to  find  her  guilty,  until  Jeffreys  bullied  and 
frightened  them  into  that  false  verdict.  When  he 
had  extorted  it  from  them  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  if 
I  had  been  one  of  you,  and  she  had  been  my  own 
mother,  I  would  have  found  her  guilty ; "  —  as  I 
dare  say  he  would.  He  sentenced  her  to  be  burned 
alive  that  very  afternoon.  The  clergy  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  some  others  interfered  in  her  favor,  and 
she  was  beheaded  within  a  week.  As  a  high  mark 
of  his  approbation,  the  King  made  Jeffreys  Lord 
Chancellor ;  and  he  then  went  on  to  Dorchester,  to 
Exeter,  to  Taunton,  and  to  Wells.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, when  we  read  of  the  enormous  injustice  and 
barbarity  of  this  beast,  to  know  that  no  one  struck 
him  dead  on  the  judgment-seat.  It  was  enough  for 
any  man  or  woman  to  be  accused  by  an  enemy 
before  Jeffreys,  to  be  found  guilty  of  high  treason. 
One  man  who  pleaded  not  guilty  he  ordered  to  be 
taken  out  of  Court  upon  the  instant,  and  hanged ; 
and  this  so  terrified  the  prisoners  in  general,  that 
they  mostly  pleaded  guilty  at  once.  At  Dorchester 
alone,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Jeffreys  hanged 
eighty  people ;  besides  whipping,  transporting,  im- 
prisoning, and  selling  as  slaves,  great  numbers. 
He  executed,  in  all,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three 
hundred. 
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These  executions  took  place,  among  the  neighbors 
and  friends  of  the  sentenced,  in  thirty-six  towns 
and  villages.  Their  bodies  were  mangled,  steeped 
in  caldrons  of  boiling  pitch  and  tar,  and  hung  up  by 
the  roadsides,  in  the  streets,  over  the  very  churches. 
The  sight  and  smell  of  heads  and  limbs,  the  hiss- 
ing and  bubbling  of  the  infernal  caldrons,  and  the 
tears  and  terrors  of  the  people,  were  dreadful 
beyond  all  description.  One  rustic,  who  Avas  forced 
to  steep  the  remains  in  the  black  pot,  was  ever 
afterwards  called  '•'  Tom  Boilman."  The  hangman 
has  ever  since  been  called  Jack  Ketch,  because  a 
man  of  that  name  went  hanging  and  hanging,  all 
day  long,  in  the  train  of  Jeffreys.  You  will  hear 
much  of  the  horrors  of  the  great  French  Revolu- 
tion. Many  and  terrible  they  were,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but  I  know  of  nothing  worse,  done  by  the 
maddened  people  of  France  in  that  awful  time, 
than  was  done  by  the  highest  judge  in  England, 
with  the  express  approval  of  the  King  of  England, 
in  the  Bloody  Assize. 

Nor  was  even  this  all.  Jeffreys  was  as  fond  of 
money  for  himself  as  of  misery  for  others,  and  he 
sold  pardons  wholesale  to  fill  his  pockets.  The 
King  ordered,  at  one  time,  a  thousand  prisoners  to 
be  given  to  certain  of  his  favorites,  in  order  that 
they  might  bargain  with  them  for  their  pardons. 
The  young  ladies  of  Taunton  who  had  presented 
the  Bible  were  bestowed  upon  the  maids  of  honor 
at  Court ;  and  those  precious  ladies  made  very  hard 
bargains  with  them  indeed.  When  the  Bloody 
Assize  was  at  its  most  dismal  height,  the  King  was 
diverting  himself  with  horse-races  in  the  very  place 
where  Mrs.  Lisle  had  been  executed.    When  Jeffreys 
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Lad  done  his  worst,  and  came  home  again,  he  was 
particularly  complimented  in  the  Eoyal  Gazette  ; 
and,  when  the  King  heard  that  through  drunken- 
ness and  raging  he  was  very  ill,  his  odious  Majesty 
remarked  that  such  another  man  could  not  easily 
be  found  in  England.  Besides  all  this,  a  former 
sheriff  of  London,  named  Cornish,  was  hanged 
within  sight  of  his  own  house,  after  an  abominably 
conducted  trial,  for  having  had  a  share  in  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  on  evidence  given  by  Rumsey,  which 
that  villain  was  obliged  to  confess  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  evidence  he  had  given  on  the  trial 
of  Lord  Russell.  And  on  the  very  same  day,  a 
worthy  widow,  named  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  was 
burned  alive  at  Tyburn,  for  having  sheltered  a 
wretch  who  himself  gave  evidence  against  her. 
She  settled  the  fuel  about  herself  with  her  own 
hands,  so  that  the  flames  should  reach  her  quickly ; 
and  nobly  said,  with  her  last  breath,  that  she  had 
obeyed  the  sacred  command  of  God,  to  give  refuge 
to  the  outcast,  and  not  to  betray  the  wanderer. 

After  all  this  hanging,  beheading,  burning,  boil- 
ing, mutilating,  exposing,  robbing,  transporting,  and 
selling  into  slavery,  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  the 
King  not  unnaturally  thought  that  he  could  do 
whatever  he  would.  So,  he  went  to  work  to  change 
the  religion  of  the  country  with  all  possible  speed  ; 
and  what  he  did  was  this. 

He  first  of  all  tried  to  get  rid  of  what  was  called 
the  Test  Act  —  which  prevented  the  Catholics  from 
holding  public  employments  —  by  his  own  power  of 
dispensing  with  the  penalties.  He  tried  it  in  one 
case,  and,  eleven  of  the  twelve  judges  deciding  in 
his   favor,  he   exercised  it  in  three  others,  being 
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those  of  three  dignitaries  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  who  had  become  Papists,  and  whom  he 
kept  in  their  places  and  sanctioned.  He  revived 
the  hated  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  to  get  rid  of 
CoMPTON,  Bishop  of  London,  who  manfully  opposed 
him.  He  solicited  the  Pope  to  favor  England  with 
an  ambassador,  which  the  Pope  (who  was  a  sensible 
man  then)  rather  unwillingly  did.  He  flourished 
Father  Petre  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  on  all 
possible  occasions.  He  favored  the  establishment 
of  convents  in  several  parts  of  London.  He  was 
delighted  to  have  the  streets,  and  even  the  court 
itself,  filled  with  monks  and  friars  in  the  habits  of 
their  orders.  He  constantly  endeavored  to  make 
Catholics  of  the  Protestants  about  him.  He  held 
private  interviews,  which  he  called  "  closetings," 
with  those  Members  of  Parliament  who  held  offices, 
to  persuade  them  to  consent  to  the  design  he  had  in 
view.  When  they  did  not  consent,  they  Avere  re- 
moved, or  resigned  of  themselves,  and  their  places 
were  given  to  Catholics.  He  displaced  Protestant 
officers  from  the  army  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
and  got  Catholics  into  their  places  too.  He  tried 
the  same  thing  with  the  corporations,  and  also 
(though  not  so  successfully)  with  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenants of  counties.  To  terrify  the  people  into  the 
endurance  of  all  these  measures,  he  kept  an  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  encamped  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  where  mass  was  openly  performed  in  the 
General's  tent,  and  where  priests  went  among 
the  soldiers  endeavoring  to  persuade  them  to  be- 
come Catholics.  For  circulating  a  paper  among 
those  men  advising  them  to  be  true  to  their  religion, 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  named  Johnson,  the  chap 
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lain  of  the  late  Lord  Russell,  was  actually  sentenced 
to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory,  and  was  actually 
whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  He  dismissed 
his  own  brother-in-law  from  his  Council  because  he 
was  a  Protestant,  and  made  a  Privy  Councillor  of 
the  before-mentioned  Father  Petre.  He  handed 
Ireland  over  to  Riciiakd  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyr- 
coxNELL,  a  worthless,  dissolute  knave,  who  played 
the  same  game  there  for  his  master,  and  who  played 
the  deeper  game  for  himself  of  one  day  putting  it 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  King.  In  going 
to  these  extremities,  every  man  of  sense  and  judg- 
ment among  the  Catholics,  from  the  Pope  to  a 
porter,  knew  that  the  King  was  a  mere  bigoted 
fool,  who  would  undo  himself  and  the  cause  he 
sought  to  advance  ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  all  reason, 
and,  happily  for  England  ever  afterwards,  went 
tumbling  off  his  throne  in  his  own  blind  way. 

A  spirit  began  to  arise  in  the  countr}^,  which  the 
besotted  blunderer  little  expected.  He  first  found 
it  out  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Having 
made  a  Catholic  a  dean  at  Oxford  without  any  oppo- 
sition, he  tried  to  make  a  monk  a  master  of  arts  at 
Cambridge  ;  which  attempt  the  University  resisted, 
and  defeated  him.  He  then  went  back  to  his 
favorite  Oxford.  On  the  death  of  the  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  he  commanded  that  there 
should  be  elected  to  succeed  him  one  Mr.  Antiioxy 
Farmkr,  whose  only  recommendation  was,  that  he 
was, of  the  King's  religion.  The  University  plucked 
up  courage  at  last,  and  refused.  The  King  sub- 
stituted another  man,  and  it  still  refused,  resolvinji 
to  stand  by  its  own  election  of  a  ]\Ir.  Hough.  Tlie 
dull   tyrant,  upon  this,  punished  Mr.  Hough,  and 
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five  and  twenty  more,  by  causing  them  to  be  ex- 
pelled and  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  church 
preferment ;  then  he  proceeded  to  what  he  supposed 
to  be  his  highest  step,  but  to  what  was,  in  fact,  his 
last  plunge  head  foremost  in  his  tumble  off  his 
throne. 

He  had  issued  a  declaration  that  there  should  be 
no  religious  tests  or  penal  laws,  in  order  to  let  in 
the  Catholics  more  easily ;  but  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, unmindful  of  themselves,  had  gallantly 
joined  the  regular  church  in  opposing  it  tooth  and 
nail.  The  King  and  Father  Petre  now  resolved  to 
have  this  read,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  in  all  the 
churches,  and  to  order  it  to  be  circulated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  bishops.  The  latter  took  counsel 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  in 
disgrace ;  and  they  resolved  that  the  declaration 
should  not  be  read,  and  that  they  would  petition 
the  King  against  it.  The  Archbishop  himself 
wrote  out  the  petition,  and  six  bishops  went  into 
the  King's  bed-chamber  the  same  night,  to  present 
it,  to  his  infinite  astonishment.  Next  day  was  the 
Sunday  fixed  for  the  reading,  and  it  was  only  read 
by  two  hundred  clergymen  out  of  ten  thousand. 
The  King  resolved,  against  all  advice,  to  prosecute 
the  bishops  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
within  three  weeks  they  were  summoned  before  the 
Privy  Council,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  As 
the  six  bishops  were  taken  to  that  dismal  place  by 
water,  the  people  who  were  assembled  in  immense 
numbers  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  wept  for  them, 
and  prayed  for  them.  When  they  got  to  the  Tower, 
the  officers  and  soldiers  on  guard  besought  them  for 
their  blessing.    While  they  were  confined  there,  the 
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soldiers  every  day  drank  to  their  release  with  loud 
shouts.  When  they  were  brought  up  to  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  their  trial,  which  the  Attorney- 
General  said  was  for  the  high  offence  of  censuring 
the  Government,  and  giving  their  opinion  about 
affairs  of  state,  they  were  attended  by  similar  mul- 
titudes, and  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  When  the  jury  went  out  at  seven 
o'clock  at  night  to  consider  of  their  verdict,  every- 
body (except  the  King)  knew  that  they  would 
rather  starve  than  yield  to  the  King's  brewer,  who 
was  one  of  them,  and  wanted  a  verdict  for  his 
customer.  When  they  came  into  court  next  morn- 
ing, after  resisting  the  brewer  all  night,  and  gave  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty,  such  a  shout  rose  up  in  West- 
minster Hall  as  it  had  never  heard  before;  and  it 
was  passed  on  among  the  people  away  to  Temple 
Bar,  and  away  again  to  the  Tower.  It  did  not  pass 
only  to  the  east,  but  passed  to  the  west  too,  until  it 
reached  the  camp  at  Ilounslow,  where  the  fifteen 
thousand  soldiers  took  it  up  and  echoed  it.  And 
still,  when  the  dull  King,  who  was  then  with  Lord 
Feversliam,  heard  the  mighty  roar,  asked  in  alarm 
what  it  was,  and  was  told  that  it  was  "  nothing  but 
the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,"  he  said  in  his  dogged 
way,  "  Call  you  that  nothing  ?  It  is  so  much  the 
worse  for  them." 

Between  the  petition  and  the  trial  the  Queen  had 
given  birth  to  a  son,  which  Father  Petre  rather 
thought  was  owing  to  St.  Winifred.  But  I  doubt  if 
St.  Winifred  had  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  King's 
friend,  inasmuch  as  the  entirely  new  prospect  of  a 
Catholic  successor  (for  both  the  King's  daughters 
were  Protestants)  determined  the  Eauls  of  Shrews- 
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BURY,  Danby,  and  Devonshire,  Lord  Lumley,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Admiral  Russell,  and  Colonel 
Sidney,  to  invite  the  Prince  of  Orange  over  to  Eng- 
land. The  Royal  Mole,  seeing  his  danger  at  last, 
made,  in  his  fright,  many  great  concessions,  besides 
raising  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  ;  but  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  not  a  man  for  James  the 
Second  to  cope  with.  His  preparations  were  extraor- 
dinarily vigorous,  and  his  mind  was  resolved. 

For  a  fortnight  after  the  Prince  was  ready  to  sail 
for  England,  a  great  wind  from  the  west  prevented 
the  departure  of  his  fleet.  Even  when  the  wind 
lulled,  and  it  did  sail,  it  was  dispersed  by  a  storm, 
and  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  refit.  At  last,  on 
the  first  of  November,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  the  Protestant  east  wind,  as  it  was  long 
called,  began  to  blow ;  and,  on  the  third,  the  people 
of  Dover  and  the  people  of  Calais  saw  a  fleet  twenty 
miles  long  sailing  gallantly  by,  between  the  two 
places.  On  Monday,  the  fifth,  it  anchored  at  Tor- 
bay,  in  Devonshire,  and  the  Prince,  with  a  splendid 
retinue  of  officers  and  men,  marched  into  Exeter. 
But  the  people  in  that  western  part  of  the  country 
had  suffered  so  much  in  the  Bloody  Assize,  that 
they  had  lost  heart.  Few  people  joined  him ;  and 
he  began  to  think  of  returning,  and  publishing  the 
invitation  he  had  received  from  those  lords,  as  his 
justification  for  having  come  at  all.  At  this  crisis 
some  of  the  gentry  joined  him ;  the  Royal  army 
began  to  falter ;  an  engagement  was  signed,  by 
which  all  who  set  their  hand  to  it  declared  that 
they  would  support  one  another  in  defence  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  three  kingdoms,  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
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From  that  time  the  cause  received  no  check;  the 
greatest  towns  in  England  began,  one  after  another, 
to  declare  for  the  Prince ;  and  he  knew  that  it  was 
all  safe  with  him  when  the  University  of  Oxford 
offered  to  melt  down  its  plate,  if  he  wanted  any 
money. 

By  this  time  the  King  was  running  about  in  a 
pitiable  way,  touching  people  for  the  King's  evil  in 
one  place,  reviewing  his  troops  in  another,  and  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  in  a  third.  The  young  Prince  was 
sent  to  Portsmouth,  Father  Petre  went  off  like  a 
shot  to  France,  and  there  was  a  general  and  swift 
dispersal  of  all  the  priests  and  friars.  One  after 
another,  the  King's  most  important  officers  and 
friends  deserted  him  and  went  over  to  the  Prince. 
In  the  night  his  daughter  Anne  fled  from  Whitehall 
Palace ;  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  once 
been  a  soldier,  rode  before  her  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  pistols  at  his  saddle.  "  God  help 
me,"  cried  the  miserable  King :  "  my  very  children 
have  forsaken  me  ! "  In  his  wildness,  after  debat- 
ing with  such  lords  as  were  in  London  whether  he 
should  or  should  not  call  a  Parliament,  and  after 
naming  three  of  them  to  negotiate  with  the  Prince, 
he  resolved  to  fly  to  France.  He  had  the  little 
Prince  of  Wales  brought  back  from  Portsmouth ; 
and  the  child  and  the  Queen  crossed  the  river  to 
Lambeth  in  an  open  boat,  on  a  miserable  wet  night, 
and  got  safely  away.  This  was  on  the  night  of  the 
nintl^  of  December. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh, 
the  King,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  received  a 
letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  stating  his  objects, 
got  out  of  bed,  told  Loud  Northumbekland,  who 
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lay  in  his  room,  not  to  open  the  door  until  the 
usual  hour  in  the  morning,  and  went  down  the  back- 
stairs (the  same,  I  suppose,  by  which  the  priest  in 
the  wig  and  gown  had  come  up  to  his  brother),  arid 
crossed  the  river  in  a  small  boat :  sinking  the  Great 
Seal  of  England  by  the  way.  Horses  having  been 
provided,  he  rode,  accompanied  by  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  to  Feversham,  where  he  embarked  in  a 
Custom-House  hoy.  The  master  of  this  hoy,  want- 
ing more  ballast,  ran  into  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  to  get 
it,  where  the  fishermen  and  smugglers  crowded  about 
the  boat,  and  informed  the  King  of  their  suspicions 
that  he  was  a  "  hatchet-faced  Jesuit."  As  they  took 
his  money  and  would  not  let  him  go,  he  told  them 
who  he  was,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  wanted 
to  take  his  life ;  and  he  began  to  scream  for  a  boat 

—  and  then  to  cry,  because  he  had  lost  a  piece  of 
wood  on  his  ride  which  he  called  a  fragment  of  Our 
Saviour's  cross.  He  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  his  detention 
was  made  known  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Windsor 

—  who,  only  wanting  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  not  caring 
where  he  went,  so  that  he  went  away,  was  very  much 
disconcerted  that  they  did  not  let  him  go.  However, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  have  him  brought 
back,  with  some  state  in  the  way  of  Life  Guards,  to 
Whitehall.  And  as  soon  as  he  got  there,  in  his 
infatuation,  he  heard  mass,  and  set  a  Jesuit  to  say 
grace  at  his  public  dinner. 

The  people  had  been  thrown  into  the  strangest 
state  of  confusion  by  his  flight,  and  had  taken  it 
into  their  heads  that  the  Irish  part  of  the  army  were 
going  to  murder  the  Protestants.  Therefore,  they 
set  the  bells  a-ringing,  and  lighted  watch-fires,  and 
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burned  Catholic  chapels,  and  looked  about  in  all 
directions  for  Father  Petre  and  the  Jesuits,  while 
the  Pope's  ambassador  was  running  away  in  the 
dress  of  a  footman.  They  found  no  Jesuits ;  but  a 
man,  who  had  once  been  a  frightened  witness  before 
Jeffreys  in  court,  saw  a  swollen,  drunken  face  look- 
ing through  a  window  down  at  Wapping,  which  he 
well  remembered.  The  face  Avas  in  a  sailor's  dress, 
but  he  knew  it  to  be  the  face  of  that  accursed  Judge, 
and  he  seized  him.  The  people,  to  their  lasting 
honor,  did  not  tear  him  to  pieces.  After  knocking 
him  about  a  little,  they  took  him,  in  the  basest 
agonies  of  terror,  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  sent  him, 
at  his  own  shrieking  petition,  to  the  Tower  for 
safety.     There  he  died. 

Their  bewilderment  continuing,  the  people  now 
lighted  bonfires  and  made  rejoicings,  as  if  they  had 
any  reason  to  be  glad  to  have  the  King  back  again. 
But  his  stay  was  very  short,  for  the  English  guards 
were  removed  from  Whitehall,  Dutch  guards  were 
marched  up  to  it,  and  he  was  told  by  one  of  his  late 
ministers  that  the  Prince  would  enter  London  next 
day,  and  he  had  better  go  to  Ham.  He  said  Ham 
was  a  cold,  damp  place,  and  he  would  rather  go  to 
Rochester.  He  thought  himself  very  cunning  in 
this,  as  he  meant  to  escape  from  Rochester  to  France. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  friends  knew  that 
perfectly  well,  and  desired  nothing  more.  So  he 
went  to  Gravesend  in  his  Royal  barge,  attended  by 
certain  lords,  and  watched  by  Dutch  troops,  and 
pitied  by  the  generous  people,  who  were  far  more 
forgiving  than  he  had  ever  been,  when  they  saw  him 
in  his  humiliation.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
third  of   December,  not  even    then  understanding 
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that  everybody  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  went 
out  absurdly  through  his  Rochester  garden,  down 
to  the  Medway,  and  got  away  to  France,  where  he 
rejoined  the  Queen. 

There  had  been  a  Council,  in  his  absence,  of  the 
Lords,  and  the  authorities  of  London.  When  the 
Prince  came,  on  the  day  after  the  King's  departure, 
he  summoned  the  Lords  to  meet  him,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  all  those  who  had  served  in  any  of  the 
Parliaments  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  It  was 
finally  resolved  by  these  authorities  that  the  throne 
was  vacant  by  the  conduct  of  King  James  the 
Second;  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
ftnd  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Popish  Prince ;  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  should  be  King  and  Queen  during 
their  lives  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them ;  and 
that  their  children  should  succeed  them,  if  they  had 
any.  That  if  they  had  none,  the  Princess  Anne  and 
her  children  should  succeed ;  that  if  she  had  none, 
the  heirs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  succeed. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
sitting  on  a  throne  in  Whitehall,  bound  themselves 
to  these  conditions.  The  Protestant  religion  was 
established  in  England,  and  England's  great  and 
glorious  Revolution  was  complete. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

I  HAVE  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  my  little 
history.  The  events  which  succeeded  the  famous 
Revolution  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  would  neither  be  easily  related  nor  easily 
understood  in  such  a  book  as  this. 

William  and  Mary  reigned  together  five  years. 
After  the  death  of  his  good  wife,  William  occupied 
the  throne  alone  for  seven  years  longer.  During 
his  reign,  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  one,  the  poor  weak  creature 
who  had  once  been  James  the  Second  of  England 
died  in  France.  In  the  meantime  he  had  done  his 
utmost  (which  was  not  much)  to  cause  William  to 
be  assassinated,  and  to  regain  his  lost  dominions. 
James's  son  was  declared,  by  the  French  King,  the 
rightful  King  of  England  ;  and  was  called  in  France 
The  Chevalier  St.  George,  and  in  England  The 
Pretender.  Some  infatuated  people  in  England, 
and  particularly  in  Scotland,  took  up  the  Pretend- 
er's cause  from  time  to  time  —  as  if  the  country  liad 
not  had  Stuarts  enougli !  —  and  many  lives  were 
sacrificed,  and  much  misery  was  occasioned.  King 
William  died  on  Sunday,  the  seventh  of  March, 
one  thousand  seven  hundi-ed  and  two,  of  the  con- 
sequences of   an  accident  occasioned  by  his  horse 
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stumbling  with  him.  He  was  always  a  brave,  patri- 
otic Prince,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  abilities. 
His  manner  was  cold,  and  he  made  but  few  friends ; 
but  he  had  truly  loved  his  Queen.  When  he  was 
dead,  a  lock  of  her  hair,  in  a  ring,  was  found  tied 
with  a  black  ribbon  round  his  left  arm. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Princess  Anne,  a 
popular  Queen,  who  reigned  twelve  years.  In  her 
reign,  in  the  month  of  May,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seven,  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland  was  effected,  and  the  two  countries  were 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 
Then,  from  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fourteen  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  reigned  the  four  Georges. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five,  that  the 
Pretender  did  his  last  mischief,  and  made  his  last 
appearance.  Being  an  old  man  by  that  time,  he 
and  the  Jacobites  —  as  his  friends  were  called  — 
put  forward  his  son,  Charles  Edward,  known  as 
the  Young  Chevalier.  The  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, an  extremely  troublesome  and  wrong-headed 
race  on  the  subject  of  the  Stuarts,  espoused  his 
cause,  and  he  joined  them,  and  there  was  a  Scottish 
rebellion  to  make  him  King,  in  which  many  gallant 
and  devoted  gentlemen  lost  their  lives.  It  was  a 
hard  matter  for  Charles  Edward  to  escape  abroad 
again,  with  a  high  price  on  his  head ;  but  the  Scot- 
tish people  were  extraordinarily  faithful  to  him, 
and,  after  undergoing  many  romantic  adventures, 
not  unlike  those  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  escaped 
to  France.  A  number  of  charming  stories  and 
delightful  songs  arose  out  of  the  Jacobite  feelings, 
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and  belong  to  the  Jacobite  times.  Otherwise  I 
think  the  Stuarts  were  a  public  nuisance  altogether. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  that 
England  lost  North  America,  by  persisting  in 
taxing  her  without  her  own  consent.  That  im- 
mense country,  made  independent  under  Washing- 
ton, and  left  to  itself,  became  the  United  States ; 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth.  In  these 
times  in  which  I  write,  it  is  honorably  remarkable 
for  protecting  its  subjects,  wherever  they  may 
travel,  with  a  dignity  and  a  determination  which 
is  a  model  for  England.  Between  you  and  me, 
England  has  rather  lost  ground  in  this  respect 
since  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  Union  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland  — 
which  had  been  getting  on  very  ill  by  itself  — 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  on 
the  second  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-eight. 

William  the  Fourth  succeeded  George  the 
Fourth  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  reigned  seven  years.  Queen  Vic- 
toria, his  niece,  the  only  child  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  the  fourth  son  of  George  the  Third,  came 
to  the  throne  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  She  was 
married  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Gotha  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty.  She  is  very  good,  and  much  beloved. 
So  I  end,  like  the  crier,  with 

God  Save  the  Queen ! 
VOL.  XL -12. 
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HOLIDAY  EOMANCE. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS. 


PAET    I. 


INTRODUCTORY  ROMANCE  FROM  THE  PEN  OF  WILLIAM 

TINKLING,    ESQ.^ 

This  beginning-part  is  not  made  out  of  anybody's 
head,  you  know.  It's  real.  You  must  believe  this 
beginning-part  more  than  what  comes  after,  else 
you  won't  understand  how  what  comes  after  came 
to  be  written.  You  must  believe  it  all ;  but  you 
must  believe  this  most,  please.  I  am  the  editor  of 
it.  Bob  Redforth  (he's  my  cousin,  and  shaking  the 
table  on  purpose)  wanted  to  be  the  editor  of  it ;  but 
I  said  he  shouldn't,  because  he  couldn't.  He  has 
no  idea  of  being  an  editor. 

Nettie  Ashford  is  my  bride.  "We  Avere  married 
in  the  right-hand  closet  in  the  corner  of  the  dancing- 
school,  where  first  we  met,  with  a  ring  (a  green  one) 
from  Wilkingwater's  toy-shop.  /  owed  for  it  out 
of  my  pocket  money.  When  the  rapturous  cere- 
mony was  over,  we  all  four  went  up  the  lane,  and 
let  off  a  cannon  (brought  loaded  in  Bob  Kedforth's 
waistcoat  pocket)  to  announce  our  nuptials.    It  flew 

*  Aged  eight. 
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right  up  when  it  went  off,  and  turned  over.  Next 
day,  Lieut.-Col.  Robin  Redforth  was  united,  with 
similar  ceremonies,  to  Alice  Rainbird.  This  time 
the  cannon  burst  with  a  most  terrific  explosion,  and 
made  a  puppy  bark. 

My  peerless  bride  was,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
now  treat,  in  captivity  at  Miss  Grimmer's.  Drowvey 
and  Grimmer  is  the  partnership,  and  opinion  is 
divided  which  is  the  greatest  beast.  The  lovely 
bride  of  the  colonel  was  also  immured  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  same  establishment.  A  vow  was 
entered  into,  between  the  colonel  and  myself,  that 
we  would  cut  them  out  on  the  following  Wednesday 
when  walking  two  and  two. 

Under  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
active  brain  of  the  colonel,  combining  with  his  law- 
less pursuit  (he  is  a  pirate),  suggested  an  attack 
with  fireworks.  This,  however,  from  motives  of 
humanity,  was  abandoned  as  too  expensive. 

Lightly  armed  with  a  paper  knife  buttoned  up 
under  his  jacket,  and  waving  the  dreaded  black  flag 
at  the  end  of  a  cane,  the  colonel  took  command  of 
me  at  two  p.m.  on  the  eventful  and  appointed  day. 
He  had  drawn  out  the  plan  of  attack  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  which  was  rolled  up  round  a  hoop-stick.  He 
showed  it  to  me.  My  position  and  my  full-length 
portrait  (but  my  real  ears  don't  stick  out  horizontal) 
was  behind  a  corner  lamp-post,  with  written  orders 
to  remain  there  till  I  should  see  Miss  Drowvey  fall. 
The  Drowvey  who  was  to  fall  was  the  one  in  spec- 
tacles, not  the  one  with  the  large  lavender  bonnet. 
At  that  signal  I  was  to  rush  forth,  seize  my  bride, 
and  fight  my  way  to  the  lane.  There  a  junction 
would  be  effected  between  myself  and  the  colonel ; 
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and  putting  our  brides  behind  us,  between  ourselves 
and  the  palings,  we  were  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  enemy  appeared,  —  approached.  Waving  his 
black  flag,  the  colonel  attacked.  Confusion  ensued. 
Anxiously  I  awaited  ray  signal ;  but  my  signal  came 
not.  So  far  from  falling,  the  hated  Drowvey  in  spec- 
tacles appeared  to  me  to  have  muflied  the  colonel's 
head  in  his  outlawed  banner,  and  to  be  pitching  into 
him  with  a  parasol.  The  one  in  the  lavender  bonnet 
also  performed  prodigies  of  valor  with  her  fists  on 
his  back.  Seeing  that  all  was  for  the  moment  lost, 
I  fought  my  desperate  way  hand  to  hand  to  the  lane. 
Through  taking  the  back-road,  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  nobody,  and  arrived  there  uninterrupted. 

It  seemed  an  age  ere  the  colonel  joined  me.  He 
had  been  to  the  jobbing  tailor's  to  be  sewn  up  in 
several  places,  and  attributed  our  defeat  to  the 
refusal  of  the  detested  Drowvey  to  fall.  Finding 
her  so  obstinate,  he  had  said  to  her,  "  Die,  recreant ! " 
but  had  found  her  no  more  open  to  reason  on  that 
point  than  the  other. 

My  blooming  bride  appeared,  accompanied  by  the 
colonel's  bride,  at  the  dancing-school  next  day. 
What !  Was  her  face  averted  from  me  ?  Hah ! 
Even  so.  With  a  look  of  scorn,  she  put  into  my 
hand  a  bit  of  paper,  and  took  another  partner.  On 
the  paper  was  pencilled,  "  Heavens !  Can  I  write 
the  word  ?     Is  my  husband  a  cow  ?  " 

In  the  first  bewilderment  of  my  heated  brain,  I 
trjed  to  think  what  slanderer  could  have  traced  my 
family  to  the  ignoble  animal  mentioned  above.  Vain 
were  my  endeavors.  At  the  end  of  that  dance  I 
whispered  the  colonel  to  come  into  the  cloak-room, 
and  1  showed  him  the  note. 
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"There  is  a  syllable  wanting,"  said  he  with  a 
gloomy  brow. 

"  Hah  !     What  syllable  ?  "  was  my  inquiry. 

"  She  asks,  can  she  write  the  word  ?  And  no ; 
you  see  she  couldn't,"  said  the  colonel,  pointing  out 
the  passage. 

"  And  the  word  was  ?  "  said  I. 

"Cow — cow — coward,"  hissed  the  pirate-colonel 
in  my  ear,  and  gave  me  back  the  note.. 

Feeling  that  I  must  forever  tread  the  earth  a 
branded  boy  —  person,  I  mean  —  or  that  I  must 
clear  up  my  honor,  I  demanded  to  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial.  The  colonel  admitted  my  right  to  be 
tried.  Some  difficulty  was  found  in  composing  the 
court,  on  account  of  the  Emperor  of  France's  aunt 
refusing  to  let  him  come  out.  He  was  to  be  the 
president.  Ere  j^et  we  had  appointed  a  substitute, 
he  made  his  escape  over  the  back-wall,  and  stood 
among  us,  a  free  monarch. 

The  court  was  held  on  the  grass  by  the  pond.  I 
recognized,  in  a  certain  admiral  among  my  judges, 
my  deadliest  foe.  A  cocoanut  had  given  rise  to 
language  that  I  could  not  brook ;  but  confiding  in 
my  innocence,  and  also  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (who  sat  next  him) 
owed  me  a  knife,  I  braced  myself  for  the  ordeal. 

It  was  a  solemn  spectacle,  that  court.  Two  exe- 
cutioners with  pinafores  reversed  led  me  in.  Under 
the  shade  of  an  umbrella  I  perceived  my  bride,  sup- 
ported by  the  bride  of  the  pirate-colonel.  The  presi- 
dent, having  reproved  a  little  female  ensign  for 
tittering  on  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  called  upon 
me  to  plead,  "  Coward  or  no  coward,  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ?  "     I  pleaded  in  a  firm  tone,  "  No  coward, 
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and  not  guilty."  (The  little  female  ensign,  being 
again  reproved  by  the  president  for  misconduct, 
mutinied,  left  the  court,  and  threw  stones.) 

My  implacable  enemy,  the  admiral,  conducted 
the  case  against  me.  The  colonel's  bride  was  called 
to  prove  that  I  had  remained  behind  the  corner 
lamp-post  during  the  engagement.  I  might  have 
been  spared  the  anguish  of  my  own  bride's  being 
also  made  a  witness  to  the  same  point,  but  the 
admiral  knew  where  to  wound  me.  Be  still,  my 
soul,  no  matter.  The  colonel  was  then  brought 
forward  with  his  evidence. 

It  was  for  this  point  that  I  had  saved  myself  up, 
as  the  turning-point  of  my  case.  Shaking  myself 
free  of  my  guards,  —  who  had  no  business  to  hold 
me,  the  stupids,  unless  I  was  found  guilty,  —  I 
asked  the  colonel  what  he  considered  the  first  duty 
of  a  soldier  ?  Ere  he  could  reply,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  rose  and  informed  the  court  that 
my  foe,  the  admiral,  had  suggested  "  Bravery,"  and 
that  prompting  a  witness  wasn't  fair.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  court  immediately  ordered  the  admiral's 
mouth  to  be  filled  with  leaves,  and  tied  up  with 
string.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  sentence 
carried  into  effect  before  the  proceedings  went 
further. 

I  then  took  a  paper  from  my  trousers  pocket,  and 
asked,  "What  do  you  consider,  Col.  Kedforth,  the 
first  duty  of  a  soldier  ?     Is  it  obedience  ?  " 

*^'It  is,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Is  that  paper  —  please  to  look  at  it  —  in  your 
hand  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Is  it  a  military  sketch  ?  " 
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"  It  is,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Of  an  engagement  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Of  the  late  engagement  ?  " 

"  Of  the  late  engagement." 

"  Please  to  describe  it,  and  then  hand  it  to  the 
president  of  the  court." 

From  that  triumphant  moment  my  sufferings  and 
my  dangers  were  at  an  end.  The  court  rose  up  and 
jumped,  on  discovering  that  I  had  strictly  obeyed 
orders.  My  foe,  the  admiral,  who,  though  muzzled, 
was  malignant  yet,  contrived  to  suggest  that  I  was 
dishonored  by  having  quitted  the  field.  But  the 
colonel  himself  had  done  as  much,  and  gave  his 
opinion,  upon  his  word  and  honor  as  a  pirate,  that 
when  all  was  lost  the  field  might  be  quitted  without 
disgrace.  I  was  going  to  be  found  "  No  coward,  and 
not  guilty,"  and  my  blooming  bride  was  going  to  be 
publicly  restored  to  my  arms  in  a  procession,  when 
an  unlooked-for  event  disturbed  the  general  rejoi- 
cing. This  was  no  other  than  the  Emperor  of 
France's  aunt  catching  hold  of  his  hair.  The  pro- 
ceedings abruptly  terminated,  and  the  court  tumultu- 
ously  dissolved. 

It  was  when  the  shades  of  the  next  evening  but 
one  were  beginning  to  fall,  ere  yet  the  silver  beams 
of  Luna  touched  the  earth,  that  four  forms  might 
have  been  descried  slowly  advancing  towards  the 
weeping  willow  on  the  borders  of  the  pond,  the 
now  deserted  scene  of  the  day  before  yesterday's 
agonies  and  triumphs.  On  a  nearer  approach,  and 
by  a  practised  eye,  these  might  have  been  identified 
as  the  forms  of  the  pirate-colonel  with  his  bride, 
and  of  the  day  before  yesterday's  gallant  prisoner 
with  his  bride. 
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On  the  beauteous  faces  of  the  ISTymphs  dejection 
sat  enthroned.  All  four  reclined  under  the  willow 
for  some  minutes  without  speaking,  till  at  length 
the  bride  of  the  colonel  poutingly  observed,  "It's 
of  no  use  pretending  any  more,  and  we  had  better 
give  it  up." 

"  Hah  ! "  exclaimed  the  pirate.     "  Pretending  ?  " 
"  Don't  go  on  like  that ;  you  worry  me/'  returned 
his  bride. 

The  lovely  bride  of  Tinkling  echoed  the  incredi- 
ble declaration.  The  two  warriors  exchanged  stony 
glances. 

"  If,"  said  the  bride  of  the  pirate-colonel,  "grown- 
up people  won't  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  will 
put  us  out,  what  comes  of  our  pretending  ?  " 

"We  only  get  into  scrapes,"  said  the  bride  of 
Tinkling. 

"You  know  very  well,"  pursued  the  colonel's 
bride,  "that  ]Miss  Drowvey  wouldn't  fall.  You 
complained  of  it  yourself.  And  you  know  how  dis- 
gracefully the  court-martial  ended.  As  to  our  mar- 
riage, would  my  people  acknowledge  it  at  home  ?  " 

"  Or  would  my  people  acknowledge  ours  ?  "  said 
the  bride  of  Tinkling. 

Again  the  two  warriors  exchanged  stony  glances. 

"  If  you  knocked  at   the  door  and  claimed  me, 

after  you  were  told  to  go  away,"  said  the  colonel's 

bride,  "you  Avould  only  have  your  hair  pulled,  or 

your  ears,  or  your  nose." 

".If  you  persisted  in  ringing  at  the  bell  and 
claiming  me,"  said  the  bride  of  Tinkling  to  that 
gentleman,  "you  would  have  things  dropped  on  your 
head  from  the  window  over  the  handle,  or  you  would 
be  played  upon  by  the  garden  engine." 
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"  And  at  your  own  homes,"  resumed  the  bride  of 
the  colonel,  "it  would  be  just  as  bad.  You  would 
be  sent  to  bed,  or  something  equally  undignified. 
Again,  how  would  you  support  us  ?  " 

The  pirate-colonel  replied  in  a  courageous  voice, 
"  By  rapine  ! "  But  his  bride  retorted,  ''  Suppose  the 
grown-up  people  wouldn't  be  rapined  ?  "  "  Then," 
said  the  colonel,  "they  should  pay  the  penalty  in 
blood." — "But  suppose  they  should  object,"  re- 
torted his  bride,  "  and  wouldn't  pay  the  penalty  in 
blood  or  anything  else  ?  " 

A  mournful  silence  ensued. 

"  Then  do  you  no  longer  love  me,  Alice  ?  "  asked 
the  colonel. 

"  Redforth !  I  am  ever  thine,"  returned  his  bride. 

"  Then  do  you  no  longer  love  me,  Nettie  ?  "  asked 
the  present  writer. 

"  Tinkling  !  I  am  ever  thine,"  returned  my  bride. 

We  all  four  embraced.  Let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  giddy.  The  colonel  embraced  his  own 
bride,  and  I  embraced  mine.  But  two  times  two 
make  four. 

"Nettie  and  I,"  said  Alice  mournfully,  "have 
been  considering  our  position.  The  grown-up 
people  are  too  strong  for  us.  They  make  us  ridicu- 
lous. Besides,  they  have  changed  the  times. 
William  Tinkling's  baby  brother  was  christened 
yesterday.  What  took  place  ?  Was  any  king 
present  ?     Answer,  William." 

I  said  No,  unless  disguised  as  Great-uncle 
Chopper. 

"  Any  queen  ?  " 

There  had  been  no  queen  that  I  knew  of  at  our 
house.     There  might  have  been  one  in  the  kitchen : 
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but  I  didn't  think  so,  or  the  servants  would  have 
mentioned  it. 

"  Any  fairies  ?  " 

None  that  were  visible. 

"  We  had  an  idea  among  us,  I  think,"  said  Alice 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  we  four,  that  Miss 
Grimmer  would  prove  to  be  the  wicked  fairy,  and 
would  come  in  at  the  christening  with  her  crutch- 
stick,  and  give  the  child  a  bad  gift.  Was  there  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ?     Answer,  William." 

I  said  that  ma  had  said  afterwards  (and  so  she 
had)  that  Great-uncle  Chopper's  gift  was  a  shabby 
one ;  but  she  hadn't  said  a  bad  one.  She  had  called 
it  shabby,  electrotyped,  second-hand,  and  below  his 
income. 

"  It  must  be  the  grown-up  people  who  have 
changed  all  this,"  said  Alice.  "  We  couldn't  have 
changed  it,  if  we  had  been  so  inclined,  and  we  never 
should  have  been.  Or  perhaps  Miss  Grimmer  is  a 
wicked  fairy  after  all,  and  won't  act  up  to  it  because 
the  grown-up  people  have  persuaded  her  not  to. 
Either  way,  they  would  make  us  ridiculous  if  we 
told  them  what  we  expected." 

"  Tyrants  !  "  muttered  the  pirate-colonel. 

"  Nay,  my  Redforth,"  said  Alice,  "  say  not  so. 
Call  not  names,  my  Redforth,  or  they  will  apply 
to  pa." 

"  Let  'em,"  said  the  colonel.  '•  I  don't  care. 
Who's  he?" 

Tinkling  here  undertook  the  perilous  task  of 
remonstrating  with  his  lawless  friend,  who  con- 
sented to  withdraw  the  moody  expressions  above 
quoted. 

"  What  remains  for  us  to  do  ?  "  Alice  went  on  in 
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her  mild,  wise  way.  "We  must  educate,  we  must 
pretend  in  a  new  manner,  we  must  wait." 

The  colonel  clenched  his  teeth,  —  four  out  in 
front,  and  a  piece  of  another,  and  he  had  been  twice 
dragged  to  the  door  of  a  dentist-despot,  but  had 
escaped  from  his  guards.  "  How  educate  ?  How 
pretend  in  a  new  manner  ?     How  wait  ?  " 

"Educate  the  grown-up  people,"  replied  Alice. 
"  We  part  to-night.  Yes,  Redforth,"  —  for  the 
colonel  tucked  up  his  cuffs,  —  "  part  to-night !  Let 
us  in  these  next  holidays,  now  going  to  begin,  throw 
our  thoughts  into  something  educational  for  the 
grown-up  people,  hinting  to  them  how  things  ought 
to  be.  Let  us  veil  our  meaning  under  a  mask  of 
romance  ;  you,  I,  and  Nettie.  William  Tinkling, 
being  the  plainest  and  quickest  writer,  shall  copy 
out.     Is  it  agreed  ?  " 

The  colonel  answered  sulkily,  "I  don't  mind." 
He  then  asked,  "  How  about  pretending  ?  " 

"  We  will  pretend,"  said  Alice,  "  that  we  are  chil- 
dren ;  not  that  we  are  those  grown-up  people  who 
won't  help  us  out  as  they  ought,  and  who  under- 
stand us  so  badly." 

The  colonel,  still  much  dissatisfied,  growled, 
"  How  about  waiting  ?  " 

"We  will  wait,"  answered  little  Alice,  taking 
Nettie's  hand  in  hers,  and  looking  up  to  the  sky, 
"we  will  wait  —  ever  constant  and  true  —  till  the 
times  have  got  so  changed  as  that  everything  helps 
us  out,  and  nothing  makes  us  ridiculous,  and  the 
fairie^B  have  come  back.  We  will  wait  —  ever  con- 
stant and  true  —  till  we  are  eighty,  ninety,  or  one 
hundred.  And  then  the  fairies  will  send  us  chil- 
dren, and  we  will  help  them  out,  poor  pretty  little 
creatures,  if  they  pretend  ever  so  much." 
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"  So  we  will,  dear,"  said  Nettie  Ashford,  taking 
her  round  the  waist  with  both  arms,  and  kissing 
her.  "And  now,  if  my  husband  will  go  and  buy 
some  cherries  for  us,  I  have  got  some  money." 

In  the  friendliest  manner  I  invited  the  colonel  to 
go  with  me ;  but  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
acknowledge  the  invitation  by  kicking  out  behind, 
and  then  lying  down  on  his  stomach  on  the  grass, 
pulling  it  up  and  chewing  it.  When  I  came  back, 
however,  Alice  had  nearly  brought  him  out  of  his 
vexation,  and  was  soothing  him  by  telling  him  how 
soon  we  should  all  be  ninety. 

As  we  sat  under  the  willow-tree  and  ate  the 
cherries  (fair,  for  Alice  shared  them  out),  we  played 
at  being  ninety.  Nettie  complained  that  she  had  a 
bone  in  her  old  back,  and  it  made  her  hobble  ;  and 
Alice  sang  a  song  in  an  old  woman's  way,  but  it  was 
very  pretty,  and  we  were  all  merry.  At  least,  I 
don't  know  about  merry  exactly,  but  all  comfort- 
able. 

There  was  a  most  tremendous  lot  of  cherries  ;  and 
Alice  always  had  with  her  some  neat  little  bag,  or 
box,  or  case,  to  hold  things.  In  it  that  night  was  a 
tiny  wineglass.  So  Alice  and  Nettie  said  they 
would  make  some  cherry  wine  to  drink  our  love  at 
parting. 

Each  of  us  had  a  glassful,  and  it  was  delicious ; 
and  each  of  us  drank  the  toast,  "  Our  love  at  part- 
ing." The  colonel  drank  his  wine  last ;  and  it  got 
into,  my  head  directly  that  it  got  into  his  directly. 
Anyhow,  his  eyes  rolled  immediately  after  he  had 
turned  the  glass  upside  down ;  and  he  took  me  on 
one  side,  and  proposed  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  that  we 
should  "  Cut  'era  out  still." 
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"  How  did  he  mean  ?  "  I  asked  my  lawless  friend. 

"  Cut  our  brides  out,"  said  the  colonel,  "  and  then 
cut  our  way,  without  going  down  a  single  turning, 
bang  to  the  Spanish  main  ! " 

We  might  have  tried  it,  though  I  didn't  think  it 
would  answer ;  only  we  looked  round,  and  saw  that 
there  was  nothing  but  moonlight  under  the  willow- 
tree,  and  that  our  pretty,  pretty  wives  were  gone. 
We  burst  out  crying.  The  colonel  gave  in  second, 
and  came  to  first ;  but  he  gave  in  strong. 

We  were  ashamed  of  our  red  eyes,  and  hung 
about  for  half  an  hour  to  whiten  them.  Likewise 
a  piece  of  chalk  round  the  rims,  I  doing  the  colonel's, 
and  he  mine,  but  afterwards  found  in  the  bedroom 
looking-glass  not  natural,  besides  inflammation. 
Our  conversation  turned  on  being  ninety.  The 
colonel  told  me  he  had  a  pair  of  boots  that  wanted 
soling  and  heeling ;  but  he  thought  it  hardly  worth 
while  to  mention  it  to  his  father,  as  he  himself 
should  so  soon  be  ninety,  when  he  thought  shoes 
would  be  more  convenient.  The  colonel  also  told 
me,  with  his  hand  upon  his  hip,  that  he  felt  himself 
already  getting  on  in  life,  and  turning  rheumatic. 
And  I  told  him  the  same.  And  when  they  said  at 
our  house  at  supper  (they  are  always  bothering 
about  something)  that  I  stooped,  I  felt  so  glad ! 

This  is  the  end  of  the  beginning-part  that  you 
were  to  believe  most. 


PART   II. 

ROMANCE.     FROM  THE  PEN"  OF  MISS  ALICE  RAINBIRD.^ 

There  was  once  a  king,  and  he  had  a  queen ;  and 
he  was  the  manliest  of  his  sex,  and  she  was  the 
loveliest  of  hers.  The  king  was,  in  his  private  pro- 
fession, under  government.  The  queen's  father  had 
been  a  medical  man  out  of  town. 

They  had  nineteen  children,  and  were  always 
having  more.  Seventeen  of  these  children  took 
care  of  the  baby ;  and  Alicia,  the  eldest,  took  care 
of  them  all.  Their  ages  varied  from  seven  years  to 
seven  months. 

Let  us  now  resume  our  story. 

One  day  the  king  was  going  to  the  office,  when  he 
stopped  at  the  fishmonger's  to  buy  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  salmon  not  too  near  the  tail,  which  the 
queen  (who  was  a  careful  housekeeper)  had  re- 
quested him  to  send  home.  Mr.  Pickles,  the  fish- 
monger, said,  "Certainly,  sir;  is  there  any  other 
article  ?     Good-morning." 

The  king  went  on  towards  the  office  in  a  melan- 
choly mood ;  for  quarter-day  was  such  a  long  waj* 
off,  and  several  of  the  dear  children  were  growing 
out  of   their  clothes.     He   had  not  proceeded  far, 

1  Aged  seven. 
VOL.  II.-13. 
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when  Mr,  Pickles's  errand-boy  came  running  after 
him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  didn't  notice  the  old  lady 
in  our  shop." 

"  What  old  lady  ?  "  inquired  the  king.  "  I  saw 
none." 

Now  the  king  had  not  seen  any  old  lady,  because 
this  old  lady  had  been  invisible  to  him,  though  vis- 
ible to  Mr,  Pickles's  boy.  Probably  because  he 
messed  and  splashed  the  water  about  to  that  degree, 
and  flopped  the  pairs  of  soles  down  in  that  violent 
manner,  that,  if  she  had  not  been  visible  to  him,  he 
would  have  spoilt  her  clothes. 

Just  then  the  old  lady  came  trotting  up.  She 
was  dressed  in  shot-silk  of  the  richest  quality, 
smelling  of  dried  lavender. 

"  King  Watkins  the  First,  I  believe  ?  "  said  the 
old  lady. 

"Watkins,"  replied  the  king,  "  is  my  name." 

"Papa,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  the  beautiful 
Princess  Alicia  ?  "  said  the  old  lady. 

"And  of  eighteen  other  darlings,"  replied  the 
king. 

"  Listen.  You  are  going  to  the  office,"  said  the 
old  lady. 

It  instantly  flashed  upon  the  king  that  she  must 
be  a  fairy,  or  how  could  she  know  that  ? 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  old  lady,  answering  his 
thoughts.  "I  am  the  good  Fairy  Grandmarina. 
Attend  !  When  you  return  home  to  dinner,  politely 
invite  the  Princess  Alicia  to  have  some  of  the 
salmon  you  bought  just  now." 

"  It  may  disagree  with  her,"  said  the  king. 

The  old  lady  became  so  very  angry  at  this  absurd 
idea,  that  the  king  was  quite  alarmed,  and  humbly 
begged  her  pardon. 
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"  We  hear  a  great  deal  too  much  about  this  thing 
disagreeing,  and  that  thing  disagreeing,"  said  the 
old  lady,  with  the  greatest  contempt  it  was  possible 
to  express.  "  Don't  be  greedy.  I  think  you  want 
it  all  yourself." 

The  king  hung  his  head  under  this  reproof,  and 
said  he  wouldn't  talk  about  things  disagreeing  any 
more. 

"Be  good,  then,"  said  the  Fairy  Grandmarina, 
"and  don't.  When  the  beautiful  Princess  Alicia 
consents  to  partake  of  the  salmon,  —  as  I  think  she 
will, — you  will  find  she  will  leave  a  fish-bone  on 
her  plate.  Tell  her  to  dry  it,  and  to  rub  it,  and  to 
polish  it  till  it  shines  like  mother-of-pearl,  and  to 
take  care  of  it  as  a  present  from  me." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"Don't  be  impatient,  sir,"  returned  the  Fairy 
Grandmarina,  scolding  him  severely.  "  Don't  catch 
people  short,  before  they  have  done  speaking.  Just 
the  way  with  you  grown-up  persons.  You  are 
always  doing  it." 

The  king  again  hung  his  head,  and  said  he 
wouldn't  do  so  any  more. 

"Be  good,  then,"  said  the  Fairy  Grandmarina, 
"and  don't!  Tell  the  Princess  Alicia,  with  my 
love,  that  the  fish-bone  is  a  magic  present  which 
can  only  be  used  once ;  but  that  it  Avill  bring  her, 
that  once,  whatever  she  wislies  for,  provided  she 

WISHES     FOR    IT    AT    THE    RIGHT    TIME.       That  is  the 

message.     Take  care  of  it." 

Tlie  king  was  beginning,  "Might  I  ask  the  rea- 
son ?  "  when  the  fairy  became  absolutely  furious. 

"  Will  you  be  good,  sir  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  stamp- 
ing her  foot  on  the  ground.     "  The  reason  for  this, 
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and  the  reason  for  that,  indeed !  You  are  always 
wanting  the  reason.  No  reason.  There !  Hoity- 
toity  me  !     I  am  sicl?^  of  your  grown-up  reasons." 

The  king  was  extremely  frightened  by  the  old 
lady's  flying  into  such  a  passion,  and  said  he  was 
very  sorry  to  have  oifended  her,  and '  he  wouldn't 
ask  for  reasons  any  more. 

"  Be  good,  then,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  and  don't." 

With  these  words,  Grandmarina  vanished,  and 
the  king  went  on  and  on  and  on,  till  he  came  to  the 
office.  There  he  wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote,  till  it 
was  time  to  go  home  again.  Then  he  politely  in- 
vited the  Princess  Alicia,  as  the  fairy  had  directed 
him,  to  partake  of  the  salmon.  And  when  she  had 
enjoyed  it  very  much,  he  saw  the  fish-bone  on  her 
plate,  as  the  fairy  had  told  him  he  would,  and  he 
delivered  the  fairy's  message,  and  the  Princess 
Alicia  took  care  to  dry  the  bone,  and  to  rub  it,  and 
to  polish  it,  till  it  shone  like  mother-of-pearl. 

And  so,  when  the  queen  was  going  to  get  up  in 
the  morning,  she  said,  *'  Oh,  dear  me,  dear  me ;  my 
head,  my  head !  "  and  then  she  fainted  away. 

The  Princess  Alicia,  who  happened  to  be  looking 
in  at  the  chamber  door,  asking  about  breakfast,  was 
very  much  alarmed  when  she  saw  her  royal  mamma 
in  this  state,  and  she  rang  the  bell  for  Peggy,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  lord  chamberlain.  But  re- 
membering where  the  smelling-bottle  was,  she 
climbed  on  a  chair  and  got  it ;  and  after  that  she 
climbed  on  another  chair  by  the  bedside,  and  held 
the  smelling-bottle  to  the  queen's  nose;  and  after 
that  she  jumped  down,  and  got  some  water;  and 
after  that  she  jumped  up  again,  and  wetted  the 
queen's    forehead;    and,   in   short,   when   the   lord 
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chamberlain  came  in,  that  dear  old  woman  said  to 
the  little  princess,  "  What  a  trot  you  are !  I 
couldn't  have  done  it  better  myself !  " 

But  that  was  not  the  worst  of  the  good  queen's 
illness.  Oh,  no  !  She  was  very  ill  indeed  for  a  long 
time.  The  Princess  Alicia  kept  the  seventeen  young 
princes  and  princesses  quiet,  and  dressed  and  un- 
dressed and  danced  the  baby,  and  made  the  kettle 
boil,  and  heated  the  soup,  and  swept  the  hearth, 
and  poured  out  the  medicine,  and  nursed  the  queen, 
and  did  all  that  ever  she  could,  and  was  as  busy, 
busy,  busy  as  busy  could  be ;  for  there  were  not 
many  servants  at  that  palace,  for  three  reasons : 
because  the  king  was  short  of  money,  because  a 
rise  in  his  office  never  seemed  to  come,  and  because 
quarter-day  was  so  far  off  that  it  looked  almost  as 
far  off  and  as  little  as  one  of  the  stars. 

But,  on  the  morning  when  the  queen  fainted 
away,  where  was  the  magic  fish-bone  ?  Why, 
there  it  was  in  Princess  Alicia's  pocket !  She  had 
almost  taken  it  out  to  bring  the  queen  to  life  again, 
when  she  put  it  back,  and  looked  for  the  smelling- 
bottle. 

After  the  queen  had  come  out  of  her  swoon  that 
morning,  and  was  dozing,  the  Princess  Alicia  hurried 
upstairs  to  tell  a  most  particular  secret  to  a  most 
particular  confidential  friend  of  hers,  who  was  a 
duchess.  People  did  suppose  her  to  be  a  doll ;  but 
she  was  really  a  duchess,  though  nobody  knew  it 
except  the  princess. 

ODhis  most  particular  secret  was  the  secret  about 
the  magic  fish-bone,  the  history  of  which  was  well 
known  to  the  ducliess,  because  the  princess  told  her 
everything.     The  princess  kneeled  down  by  the  bed 
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on  whicli  the  duchess  was  lying,  full  dressed  and 
wide  awake,  and  whispered  the  secret  to  her.  The 
duchess  smiled  and  nodded.  People  might  have 
supposed  that  she  never  smiled  and  nodded ;  but 
she  often  did,  though  nobody  knew  it  except  the 
princess. 

Then  the  Princess  Alicia  hurried  downstairs 
again,  to  keep  watch  in  the  queen's  room.  She 
often  kept  watch  by  herself  in  the  queen's  room ; 
but  every  evening,  while  the  illness  lasted,  she  sat 
there  watching  with  the  king.  And  every  evening 
the  king  sat  looking  at  her  with  a  cross  look, 
wondering  why  she  never  brought  out  the  magic 
fish-bone.  As  often  as  she  noticed  this,  she  ran 
upstairs,  whispered  the  secret  to  the  duchess  over 
again,  and  said  to  the  duchess  besides,  "  They  think 
we  children  never  have  a  reason  or  a  meaning ! " 
And  the  duchess,  though  the  most  fashionable 
duchess  that  ever  was  heard  of,  winked  her  eye. 

''  Alicia,"  said  the  king,  one  evening,  when  she 
wished  him  good-night. 

"Yes,  papa." 

"  What  is  become  of  the  magic  fish-bone  ?  " 

"  In  my  pocket,  papa." 

"  I  thought  you  had  lost  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  papa  !  " 

"  Or  forgotten  it  ?  " 

"No  indeed,  papa." 

And  so  another  time  the  dreadful  little  snapping 
pug-dog,  next  door,  made  a  rush  at  one  of  the  young 
princes  as  he  stood  on  the  steps  coming  home  from 
school,  and  terrified  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  and  he 
put  his  hand  through  a  pane  of  glass,  and  bled, 
bled,    bled.      When    the    seventeen    other    young 
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princes  and  princesses  saw  him  bleed,  bleed,  bleed, 
they  were  territied  out  of  their  wits  too,  and 
screamed  themselves  black  in  their  seventeen  faces 
all  at  once.  But  the  Princess  Alicia  put  her  hands 
over  all  their  seventeen  mouths,  one  after  another, 
and  persuaded  them  to  be  quiet  because  of  the  sick 
queen.  And  then  she  put  the  wounded  prince's 
hand  in  a  basin  of  fresh  cold  water,  while  they 
stared  with  their  twice  seventeen  are  thirty-four, 
put  down  four  and  carry  three,  eyes,  and  then  she 
looked  in  the  hand  for  bits  of  glass,  and  there  were 
fortunately  no  bits  of  glass  there.  And  then  she 
said  to  two  chubby-legged  princes,  who  were  sturdy, 
though  small,  "  Bring  me  in  the  royal  rag-bag :  I 
must  snip  and  stitch  and  cut  and  contrive."  So 
these  two  young  princes  tugged  at  the  royal  rag- 
bag, and  lugged  it  in ;  and  the  Princess  Alicia  sat 
down  on  the  floor,  with  a  large  pair  of  scissors  and 
a  needle  and  thread,  and  snipped  and  stitched  and 
cut  and  contrived,  and  made  a  bandage,  and  put  it 
on,  and  it  fitted  beautifully ;  and  so,  when  it  was  all 
done,  she  saw  the  king  her  papa  looking  on  by  the 
door. 

"  Alicia." 

"Yes,  papa." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"Snipping,  stitching,  cutting,  and  contriving, 
papa." 

"  Where  is  the  magic  fish-bone  ?  " 

"In  my  pocket,  papa !  " 

"I  thought  you  had  lost  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  papa !  " 

"  Or  forgotten  it  ?  " 

"No  indeed,  papa." 
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After  that,  she  ran  upstairs  to  the  duchess,  and 
told  her  what  had  passed,  and  told  her  the  secret 
over  again ;  and  the  duchess  shook  her  flaxen  curls, 
and  laughed  with  her  rosy  lips. 

Well !  and  so  another  time  the  baby  fell  under 
the  grate.  The  seventeen  young  princes  and  prin- 
cesses were  used  to  it ;  for  they  were  almost  always 
falling  under  the  grate  or  down  the  stairs  ;  but  the 
baby  was  not  used  to  it  yet,  and  it  gave  him  a 
swelled  face  and  a  black  eye.  The  way  the  poor 
little  darling  came  to  tumble  was,  that  he  was  out 
of  the  Princess  Alicia's  lap  just  as  she  was  sitting, 
in  a  great  coarse  apron  that  quite  smothered  her, 
in  front  of  the  kitchen  fire,  beginning  to  peel  the 
turnips  for  the  broth  for  dinner ;  and  the  way  she 
came  to  be  doing  that  was,  that  the  king's  cook  had 
run  away  that  morning  with  her  own  true  love,  who 
was  a  very  tall  but  very  tipsy  soldier.  Then  the 
seventeen  young  princes  and  princesses,  who  cried 
at  everything  that  happened,  cried  and  roared.  But 
the  Princess  Alicia  (who  couldn't  help  crying  a 
little  herself)  quietly  called  to  them  to  be  still,  on 
account  of  not  throwing  back  the  queen  upstairs, 
who  was  fast  getting  well,  and  said,  ''Hold  your 
tongues,  you  wicked  little  monkeys,  every  one  of 
you,  while  I  examine  baby  ! "  Then  she  examined 
baby,  and  found  that  he  hadn't  broken  anything; 
and  she  held  cold  iron  to  his  poor  dear  eye,  and 
smoothed  his  poor  dear  face,  and  he  presently  fell 
asleep  in  her  arms.  Then  she  said  to  the  seventeen 
princes  and  princesses,  "I  am  afraid  to  let  him 
down  yet,  lest  he  should  wake  and  feel  pain ;  be 
good,  and  you  shall  all  be  cooks."  They  jumped 
for  joy  when  they  heard  that,  and  began  making 
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tliemselves  cooks'  caps  out  of  old  newspapers.  So 
to  one  she  gave  the  salt-box,  and  to  one  she  gave 
the  barley,  and  to  one  she  gave  the  herbs,  and  to 
one  she  gave  the  turnips,  and  to  one  she  gave  the 
carrots,  and  to  one  she  gave  the  onions,  and  to  one 
she  gave  the  spice-box,  till  they  were  all  cooks,  and 
all  running  about  at  work,  she  sitting  in  the  middle, 
smothered  in  the  great  coarse  apron,  nursing  baby. 
By  and  by  the  broth  was  done ;  and  the  baby  woke 
up,  smiling  like  an  angel,  and  was  trusted  to  the 
sedatest  princess  to  hold,  while  the  other  princes 
and  princesses  were  squeezed  into  a  far-off  corner 
to  look  at  the  Princess  Alicia  turning  out  the  sauce- 
panful  of  broth,  for  fear  (as  they  were  always  get- 
ting into  trouble)  they  should  get  splashed  and 
scalded.  When  the  broth  came  tumbling  out, 
steaming  beautifully,  and  smelling  like  a  nosegay 
good  to  eat,  they  clapped  their  hands.  That  made 
the  baby  clap  his  hands ;  and  that,  and  his  looking 
as  if  he  had  a  comic  toothache,  made  all  the  princes 
and  princesses  laugh.  So  the  Princess  Alicia  said, 
"Laugh  and  be  good;  and  after  dinner  we  will 
make  him  a  nest  on  the  floor  in  a  corner,  and  he 
shall  sit  in  his  nest  and  see  a  dance  of  eighteen 
cooks."  That  delighted  the  young  princes  and 
princesses,  and  they  ate  up  all  the  broth,  and  washed 
up  all  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  cleared  away,  and 
pushed  the  table  into  a  corner ;  and  then  they  in 
their  cooks'  caps,  and  the  Princess  Alicia  in  the 
smothering  coarse  apron  that  belonged  to  the  cook 
that  had  run  away  with  her  own  true  love  that  was 
the  very  tall  but  very  tipsy  soldier,  danced  a  dance 
of  eighteen  cooks  before  the  angelic  baby,  who 
forgot  his  swelled  face  and  his  black  eye,  and 
crowed  with  joy. 
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And  so  then  once  more  the  Princess  Alicia  saw 
King  Watkins  the  First,  her  father,  standing  in  the 
doorway  looking  on,  and  he  said,  "What  have  you 
been  doing,  Alicia  ?  " 

"  Cooking  and  contriving,  papa." 

"  What  else  have  you  been  doing,  Alicia  ?  " 

"  Keeping  the  children  light-hearted,  papa." 

"  Where  is  the  magic  fish-bone,  Alicia  ?  " 

"  In  my  pocket,  papa." 

"  I  thought  you  had  lost  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  papa ! " 

"  Or  forgotten  it  ?  " 

"  No  indeed,  papa." 

The  king  then  sighed  so  heavily,  and  seemed  so 
low-spirited,  and  sat  down  so  miserably,  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  upon  the  kitchen 
table  pushed  away  in  the  corner,  that  the  seventeen 
princes  and  princesses  crept  softly  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  left  him  alone  with  the  Princess 
Alicia  and  the  angelic  baby. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  papa  ?  " 

"  I  am  dreadfully  poor,  my  child." 

"  Have  you  no  money  at  all,  papa  ?  " 

"None,  my  child." 

"  Is  there  no  way  of  getting  any,  papa  ?  " 

"No  way,"  said  the  king.  "I  have  tried  very 
hard,  and  I  have  tried  all  ways." 

When  she  heard  those  last  words,  the  Princess 
Alicia  began  to  put  her  hand  into  the  pocket  where 
she  kept  the  magic  fish-bone. 

"  Papa,"  said  she,  "  when  we  have  tried  very  hard, 
and  tried  all  ways,  we  must  have  done  our  very, 
very  best  ?  " 

"No  doubt,  Alicia." 
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"When  we  have  done  our  very,  very  best,  papa, 
and  that  is  not  enough,  then  I  think  the  right  time 
must  have  come  for  asking  help  of  others."  This 
was  the  very  secret  connected  with  the  magic  fish- 
bone, which  she  had  found  out  for  herself  from  the 
good  Fairy  Grandmariua's  words,  and  which  she 
had  so  often  whispered  to  her  beautiful  and  fash- 
ionable friend  the  duchess. 

So  she  took  out  of  her  pocket  the  magic  fish-bone, 
that  had  been  dried  and  rubbed  and  polished  till  it 
shone  like  mother-of-pearl ;  and  she  gave  it  one  little 
kiss,  and  wished  it  was  quarter-day.  And  immedi- 
ately it  ivas  quarter-day  ;  and  the  king's  quarter's 
salary  came  rattling  down  the  chimney,  and  bounced 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

But  this  was  not  half  of  what  happened,  —  no, 
not  a  quarter ;  for  immediately  afterwards  the  good 
Fairy  Grandmarina  came  riding  in,  in  a  carriage 
and  four  (peacocks),  with  Mr.  Pickles's  boy  up 
behind,  dressed  in  silver  and  gold,  with  a  cocked 
hat,  powdered  hair,  pink  silk  stockings,  a  jewelled 
cane,  and  a  nosegay.  Down  jumped  Mr.  Pickles's 
boy,  with  his  cocked  hat  in  his  hand,  and  wonder- 
fully polite  (being  entirely  changed  by  enchant- 
ment), and  handed  Grandmarina  out ;  and  there  she 
stood,  in  her  rich  shot-silk  smelling  of  dried  laven- 
der, fanning  herself  with  a  sparkling  fan. 

*•  Alicia,  my  dear,"  said  this  charming  old  fairy, 
"  how  do  you  do  ?  I  hope  I  see  you  pretty  well  ? 
Give  me  a  kiss." 

The  Princess  Alicia  embraced  her ;  and  then 
Grandmarina  turned  to  the  king,  and  said  rather 
sharply,  "  Are  you  good  ?  " 

The  king  said  he  hoped  so. 
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"I  suppose  you  know  the  reason  noio  why  my 
god-daughter  here,"  kissing  the  princess  again,  "  did 
not  apply  to  the  fish-bone  sooner  ?  "  said  the  fairy. 

The  king  made  a  shy  bow. 

"  Ah  !  but  you  didn't  then  ?  "  said  the  fairy. 

The  king  made  a  shyer  bow. 

"  Any  more  reasons  to  ask  for  ?  "  said  the  fairy. 

The  king  said  No,  and  he  was  very  sorry, 

"  Be  good,  then,"  said  the  fairy,  "  and  live  happy 
ever  afterwards." 

Then  Grandmarina  waved  her  fan,  and  the  queen 
came  in  most  splendidly  dressed ;  and  the  seventeen 
young  princes  and  princesses,  no  longer  grown  out 
of  their  clothes,  came  in,  newly  fitted  out  from  top 
to  toe,  with  tucks  in  everything  to  admit  of  its 
being  let  out.  After  that,  the  fairy  tapped  the 
Princess  Alicia  with  her  fan,  and  the  smothering 
coarse  apron  flew  away,  and  she  appeared  exquisitely 
dressed,  like  a  little  bride,  with  a  wreath  of  orange 
flowers  and  a  silver  veil.  After  that,  the  kitchen 
dresser  changed  of  itself  into  a  wardrobe,  made  of 
beautiful  woods  and  gold  and  looking-glass,  which 
was  full  of  dresses  of  all  sorts,  f .11  for  her  and  all 
exactly  fitting  her.  After  that,  the  angelic  baby 
came  in,  running  alone,  with  his  face  and  eye  not  a 
bit  the  worse,  but  much  the  better.  Then  Grand- 
marina begged  to  be  introduced  to  the  duchess  ; 
and,  when  the  duchess  was  brought  down,  many 
compliments  passed  between  them. 

A  little  whispering  took  place  between  the  fairy 
and  the  duchess ;  and  then  the  fairy  said  out  loud, 
"  Yes,  I  thought  she  would  have  told  you."  Grand- 
marina then  turned  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  said, 
"  We  are  going  in  search  of  Prince  Certainpersonio. 
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The  pleasure  of  your  company  is  requested  at  church 
in  half  an  hour  precisely."  So  she  and  the  Princess 
Alicia  got  into  the  carriage  ;  and  Mr,  Pickles's  boy 
handed  in  the  duchess,  who  sat  by  herself  on  the 
opposite  seat ;  and  then  Mr.  Pickles's  boy  put  up 
the  steps  and  got  up  behind,  and  the  peacocks  flew 
away  with  their  tails  behind. 

Prince  Certainpersonio  was  sitting  by  himself,  eat- 
ing barley-sugar,  and  waiting  to  be  ninety.  When  he 
saw  the  peacocks,  followed  by  the  carriage,  coming 
in  at  the  window,  it  immediately  occurred  to  him 
that  something  uncommon  was  going  to  happen. 

"  Prince,"  said  Grandmarina,  "■  I  bring  you  your 
bride." 

The  moment  the  fairy  said  those  words,  Prince 
Certainpersonio's  face  left  off  being  sticky,  and  his 
jacket  and  corduroys  changed  to  peach-bloom  velvet, 
and  his  hair  curled,  and  a  cap  and  feather  flew  in 
like  a  bird  and  settled  on  his  head.  He  got  into 
the  carriage  by  the  fairy's  invitation ;  and  there  he 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  duchess,  whom 
he  had  seen  before. 

In  the  church  Avere  the  prince's  relations  and 
friends,  and  the  Princess  Alicia's  relations  and 
friends,  and  the  seventeen  princes  and  princesses, 
and  the  baby,  and  a  crowd  of  the  neighbors.  The 
marriage  was  beautiful  beyond  expression.  The 
duchess  was  bridesmaid,  and  beheld  the  ceremony 
from  the  pulpit,  where  she  was  supported  by  the 
cushion  of  the  desk. 

Grandmarina  gave  a  magnificent  wedding  feast 
afterwards,  in  which  there  was  everything  and  more 
to  eat,  and  everything  and  more  to  drink.  The 
wedding-cake  was  delicately  ornamented  with  white 
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satin  ribbons,  frosted  silver,  and  white  lilies,  and 
was  forty-two  yards  round. 

When  Grandmarina  had  drunk  her  love  to  the 
young  couple,  and  Prince  Certainpersonio  had  made 
a  speech,  and  everybody  had  cried,  Hip,  hip,  hip, 
hurrah !  Grandmarina  announced  to  the  king  and 
queen  that  in  future  there  would  be  eight  quarter- 
days  in  every  year,  except  in  leap-year,  when  there 
would  be  ten.  She  then  turned  to  Certainpersonio 
and  Alicia,  and  said,  "My  dears,  you  will  have 
thirty-five  children,  and  they  will  all  be  good  and 
beautiful.  Seventeen  of  your  children  will  be  boys, 
and  eighteen  will  be  girls.  The  hair  of  the  whole 
of  your  children  will  curl  naturally.  They  will 
never  have  the  measles,  and  will  have  recovered 
from  the  whooping-cough  before  being  born." 

On  hearing  such  good  news,  everybody  cried  out, 
"  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! "  again. 

"It  only  remains,"  said  Grandmarina  in  conclu- 
sion, "  to  make  an  end  of  the  fish-bone." 

So  she  took  it  from  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Alicia,  and  it  instantly  flew  down  the  throat  of  the 
dreadful  little  snapping  pug-dog,  next  door,  and 
choked  him,  and  he  expired  in  convulsions. 


PAET  III. 

ROMANCE.   FROM  THE  PEX  OF  LIEUT.-COL.  ROBIN 
REDFORTH.^ 

The  subject  of  our  present  narrative  would  appear 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  pirate  profession  at  a 
comparatively  early  age.  We  find  him  in  command 
of  a  splendid  schooner  of  one  hundred  guns  loaded 
to  the  muzzle,  ere  yet  he  had  had  a  party  in  honor 
of  his  tenth  birthday. 

It  seems  that  our  hero,  considering  himself  spited 
by  a  Latin-grammar  master,  demanded  the  satisfac- 
tion due  from  one  man  of  honor  to  another.  Not 
getting  it,  he  privately  withdrew  his  haughty  spirit 
from  such  low  company,  bought  a  second-hand  pocket 
pistol,  folded  up  some  sandwiches  in  a  paper  bag, 
made  a  bottle  of  Spanish-licorice  water,  and  entered 
on  a  career  of  valor. 

It  were  tedious  to  follow  Boldheart  (for  such  was 
his  name)  through  the  commencing  stages  of  his 
story.  Suffice  it  that  we  find  him  bearing  the  rank 
of  Ca-pt.  Boldheart,  reclining  in  full  uniform  on  a 
crimson  hearth-rug  spread  out  upon  the  quarter- 
deck of  his  schooner  "The  Beauty,"  in  the  China 
seas.     It  was  a  lovely  evening  ;  and,  as  his  crew  lay 
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grouped  about  him,  he  favored  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing melody : 

"  O  landsmen  are  folly! 
O  pirates  are  jolly! 
O  diddleum  Dolly, 

Di! 
Chorus.  —  Heave  yo." 

The  soothing  effect  of  these  animated  sounds 
floating  over  the  waters,  as  the  common  sailors 
united  their  rough  voices  to  take  up  the  rich  tones 
of  Boldheart,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  look- 
out at  the  masthead  gave  the  word,  "  Whales ! " 

All  was  now  activity. 

"  Where  away  ?  "  cried  Capt.  Boldheart.  starting 
up. 

"  On  the  larboard  bow,  sir,"  replied  the  fellow  at 
the  masthead,  touching  his  hat.  For  such  was  the 
height  of  discipline  on  board  of  "  The  Beauty,"  that, 
even  at  that  height,  he  was  obliged  to  mind  it,  or  be 
shot  through  the  head. 

"  This  adventure  belongs  to  me,"  said  Boldheart. 
"  Boy,  my  harpoon.  Let  no  man  follow ; "  and, 
leaping  alone  into  his  boat,  the  captain  rowed  with 
admirable  dexterity  in  the  direction  of  the  monster. 

All  was  now  excitement. 

"  He  nears  him  ! "  said  an  elderly  seaman,  follow- 
ing the  captain  through  his  spyglass. 

"  He  strikes  him  ! "  said  another  seaman,  a  mere 
stripling,  but  also  with  a  spyglass. 

"  He  tows  him  towards  us  ! "  said  another  seaman, 
a  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  but  also  with  a  spy- 
glass. 
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In  fact,  the  captain  was  seen  approaching,  with 
the  huge  bulk  following.  We  will  not  dwell  on 
the  deafening  cries  of  "Boldheart!  Boldheart!" 
with  which  he  was  received,  when,  carelessly  leap- 
ing on  the  quarter-deck,  he  presented  his  prize  to 
his  men.  They  afterwards  made  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventeen  pound  ten  and  sixpence 
by  it. 

Ordering  the  sails  to  be  braced  up,  the  captain 
now  stood  W.N.W.  "  The  Beauty  "  flew  rather  than 
floated  over  the  dark  blue  waters.  Nothing  partic- 
ular occurred  for  a  fortnight,  except  taking,  with 
considerable  slaughter,  four  Spanish  galleons,  and  a 
snow  from  South  America,  all  richly  laden.  Inac- 
tion began  to  tell  upon  the  spirits  of  the  men. 
Capt.  Boldheart  called  all  hands  aft,  and  said,  "My 
lads,  I  hear  there  are  discontented  ones  among  ye. 
Let  any  such  stand  forth." 

After  some  murmuring,  in  which  the  expressions, 
"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  "Union  Jack,"  "Avast,"  "Star- 
board," "  Port,"  "  Bowsprit,"  and  similar  indications 
of  a  mutinous  undercurrent,  though  subdued,  were 
audible,  Bill  Boozey,  captain  of  the  foretop,  came 
out  from  the  rest.  His  form  was  that  of  a  giant, 
but  he  quailed  under  the  captain's  eye. 

"  What  are  your  wrongs  ?  "  said  the  captain. 

"Why,  d'ye  see,  Capt.  Boldheart,"  replied  the 
towering  mariner,  "I've  sailed,  man  and  boy,  for 
many  a  year,  but  I  never  yet  knowed  the  milk 
served  out  for  the  ship's  company's  teas  to  be  so 
sour  as  'tis  aboard  this  craft." 

At  this  moment  the  thrilling  cry,  "Man  over- 
board!" announced  to  the  astonished  crew  that 
Boozey,  in  stepping  back,  as  the  captain  (in  mere 
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thoughtfulness)  laid  his  hand  upon  the  faithful 
pocket  pistol  which  he  wore  in  his  belt,  had  lost 
his  balance,  and  was  struggling  with  the  foaming 
tide. 

All  was  now  stupefaction. 

But  with  Capt.  Boldheart,  to  throw  off  his  uni- 
form coat,  regardless  of  the  various  rich  orders  with 
which  it  was  decorated,  and  to  plunge  into  the  sea 
after  the  drowning  giant,  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Maddening  was  the  excitement  when  boats  were 
lowered ;  intense  the  joy  when  the  captain  was  seen 
holding  up  the  drowning  man  with  his  teeth  ;  deaf- 
ening the  cheering  when  both  were  restored  to  the 
main  deck  of  "  The  Beauty."  And,  from  the  instant 
of  his  changing  his  wet  clothes  for  dry  ones,  Capt. 
Boldheart  had  no  such  devoted  though  humble 
friend  as  William  Boozey. 

Boldheart  now  pointed  to  the  horizon,  and  called 
the  attention  of  his  crew  to  the  taper  spars  of  a  ship 
lying  snug  in  harbor  under  the  guns  of  a  fort. 

"  She  shall  be  ours  at  sunrise,"  said  he.  "  Serve 
out  a  double  allowance  of  grog,  and  prepare  for 
action." 

All  was  now  preparation. 

When  morning  dawned,  after  a  sleepless  night,  it 
was  seen  that  the  stranger  was  crowding  on  all  sail 
to  come  out  of  the  harbor  and  offer  battle.  As  the 
two  ships  came  nearer  to  each  other,  the  stranger 
fired  a  gun  and  hoisted  Roman  colors.  Boldheart 
then  perceived  her  to  be  the  Latin-grammar  mas- 
ter's bark.  Such  indeed  she  was,  and  had  been 
tacking  about  the  world  in  unavailing  pursuit,  from 
the  time  of  his  first  taking  to  a  roving  life. 

Boldheart  now  addressed  his  men,  promising  to 
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blow  them  up  if  he  should  feel  convinced  that  their 
reputation  required  it,  and  giving  orders  that  the 
Latin-grammar  master  should  be  taken  alive.  He 
then  dismissed  them  to  their  quarters,  and  the  fight 
began  with  a  broadside  from  "The  Beauty."  She 
then  veered  around,  and  poured  in  another.  "  The 
Scorpion"  (so  was  the  bark  of  the  Latin-grammar 
master  appropriately  called)  was  not  slow  to  return 
her  fire;  and  a  terrific  cannonading  ensued,  in 
which  the  guns  of  "  The  Beauty  "  did  tremendous 
execution. 

The  Latin-grammar  master  was  seen  upon  the 
poop,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  fire,  encourag- 
ing his  men.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was  no  craven, 
though  his  white  hat,  his  short  gray  trousers,  and 
his  long  snuff-colored  surtout  reaching  to  his 
heels  (the  selfsame  coat  in  which  he  had  spited 
Boldheart),  contrasted  most  unfavorably  with  the 
brilliant  uniform  of  the  latter.  At  this  moment, 
Boldheart,  seizing  a  pike  and  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  gave  the  word  to  board. 

A  desperate  conflict  ensued  in  the  hammock- 
nettings,  —  or  somewhere  in  about  that  direction, 
—  until  the  Latin-grammar  master,  having  all  his 
masts  gone,  his  hull  and  rigging  shot  through,  and 
seeing  Boldheart  slashing  a  path  towards  him, 
hauled  down  his  flag  himself,  gave  up  his  sword 
to  Boldheart,  and  asked  for  quarter.  Scarce  had 
he  been  put  into  the  captain's  boat,  ere  "  The 
Scyrpion "  went  down  with  all  on  board. 

On  Capt.  Boldheart's  now  assembling  his  men,  a 
circumstance  occurred.  He  found  it  necessary  with 
one  blow  of  his  cutlass  to  kill  the  cook,  who,  having 
lost  his  brother  in  the  late  action,  was  making  at 
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the  Latin-grammar  master  in  an  infuriated  state, 
intent  on  his  destruction  with  a  carving-knife. 

Capt.  Boldheart  then  turned  to  the  Latin-grammar 
master,  severely  reproaching  him  with  his  perfidy, 
and  put  it  to  his  crew  what  they  considered  that  a 
master  who  spited  a  boy  deserved. 

They  answered  with  one  voice,  "  Death." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  captain ;  "  but  it  shall 
never  be  said  that  Boldheart  stained  his  hour  of 
triumph  with  the  blood  of  his  enemy.  Prepare  the 
cutter." 

The  cutter  was  immediately  prepared. 

"Without  taking  your  life,"  said  the  captain, 
"I  must  yet  forever  deprive  you  of  the  power  of 
spiting  other  boys.  I  shall  turn  you  adrift  in  this 
boat.  You  will  find  in  her  two  oars,  a  compass,  a 
bottle  of  rum,  a  small  cask  of  water,  a  piece  of  pork, 
a  bag  of  biscuit,  and  my  Latin  grammar.  .  Go  !  and 
spite  the  natives,  if  you  can  find  any." 

Deeply  conscious  of  this  bitter  sarcasm,  the  un- 
happy wretch  was  put  into  the  cutter,  and  was  soon 
left  far  behind.  He  made  no  effort  to  row,  but  was 
seen  lying  on  his  back  with  his  legs  up,  when  last 
made  out  by  the  ship's  telescopes. 

A  stiff  breeze  now  beginning  to  blow,  Capt.  Bold- 
heart  gave  orders  to  keep  her  S.S.W.,  easing  her  a 
little  during  the  night  by  falling  off  a  point  or  two 
W.  by  W.,  or  even  by  W.S.,  if  she  complained  much. 
He  then  retired  for  the  night,  having,  in  truth, 
much  need  of  repose.  In  addition  to  the  fatigues 
he  had  undergone,  this  brave  officer  had  received 
sixteen  wounds  in  the  engagement,  but  had  not 
mentioned  it. 

In  the  morning  a  white  squall  came  on,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  other  squalls  of  various  colors.  It 
thundered  and  lightened  heavily  for  six  weeks. 
Hurricanes  then  set  in  for  two  months.  Water- 
spouts and  tornadoes  followed.  The  oldest  sailor 
on  board  —  and  he  was  a  very  old  one  —  had  never 
seen  such  weather.  "  The  Beauty "  lost  all  idea 
where  she  was,  and  the  carpenter  reported  six  feet 
two  of  water  in  the  hold.  Everybody  fell  senseless 
at  the  pumps  every  day. 

Provisions  now  ran  veiy  low.  Our  hero  put 
the  crew  on  short  allowance,  and  put  himself  on 
shorter  allowance  than  any  man  in  the  ship.  But 
his  spirit  kept  him  fat.  In  this  extremity,  the 
gratitude  of  Boozey,  the  captain  of  the  foretop, 
whom  our  readers  may  remember,  was  truly  affect- 
ing. The  loving  though  lowly  William  repeatedly 
requested  to  be  killed,  and  preserved  for  the  cap- 
tain's table. 

We  now  approach  a  change  of  affairs. 

One  day  during  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  when 
the  weather  had  moderated,  the  man  at  the  mast- 
head—  too  weak  now  to  touch  his  hat,  besides  its 
having  been  blown  away  —  called  out,  — 

"  Savages ! " 

All  was  now  expectation. 

Presently  fifteen  hundred  canoes,  each  paddled  by 
twenty  savages,  were  seen  advancing  in  excellent 
order.  They  were  of  a  light  green  color  (the  sav- 
ages were),  and  sang,  with  great  energy,  the  follow- 
ing strain : 

"  Choo  a  choo  a  clioo  tooth. 
Muntch,  muntcli.     Nycey! 
Clioo  a  choo  a  choo  tooth. 
Muntch,  muntch.     Nycey!  " 
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As  the  shades  of  night  were  by  this  time  closing  in, 
these  expressions  were  supposed  to  embody  this 
simple  people's  views  of  the  evening  hymn.  But  it 
too  soon  appeared  that  the  song  was  a  translation  of 
"For  what  we  are  going  to  receive,"  etc. 

The  chief,  imposingly  decorated  with  feathers  of 
lively  colors,  and  having  the  majestic  appearance 
of  a  fighting  parrot,  no  sooner  understood  (he  un- 
derstood English  perfectly)  that  the  ship  was  "  The 
Beauty,"  Capt.  Boldheart,  than  he  fell  upon  his  face 
on  the  deck,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  rise 
until  the  captain  had  lifted  him  up,  and  told  him 
he  wouldn't  hurt  him.  All  the  rest  of  the  savages 
also  fell  on  their  faces  with  marks  of  terror,  and 
had  also  to  be  lifted  up  one  by  one.  Thus  the  fame 
of  the  great  Boldheart  had  gone  before  him,  even 
among  these  children  of  Nature. 

Turtles  and  oysters  were  now  produced  in  aston- 
ishing numbers ;  and  on  these  and  yams  the  people 
made  a  hearty  meal.  After  dinner  the  chief  told 
Capt.  Boldheart  that  there  was  better  feeding  up  at 
the  village,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take  him 
and  his  officers  there.  Apprehensive  of  treachery, 
Boldheart  ordered  his  boat's  crew  to  attend  him 
completely  armed.  And  well  were  it  for  other  com- 
manders if  their  precautions —  But  let  us  not 
anticipate. 

When  the  canoes  arrived  at  the  beach,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  was  illumined  by  the  light  of  an 
immense  fire.  Ordering  his  boat's  crew  (with  the 
intrepid  though  illiterate  William  at  their  head)  to 
keep  close  and  be  upon  their  guard,  Boldheart 
bravely  went  on,  arm  in  arm  with  the  chief. 

But  how  to  depict  the  captain's  surprise  when  he 
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found  a  ring  of  savages  singing  in  chorus  that  bar- 
barous transLation  of  "For  what  we  are  going  to 
receive,"  etc.,  which  has  been  given  above,  and 
dancing  hand  in  hand  round  the  Latin-grammar 
master,  in  a  hamper  with  his  head  shaved,  while 
two  savages  floured  him,  before  putting  him  to  the 
fire  to  be  cooked  ! 

Boldheart  now  took  counsel  with  his  officers  on 
the  course  to  be  adopted.  In  the  meantime,  the 
miserable  captive  never  ceased  begging  pardon  and 
imploring  to  be  delivered.  On  the  generous  Bold- 
heart's  proposal,  it  was  at  length  resolved  that  he 
should  not  be  cooked,  but  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  raw,  on  two  conditions,  namely : 

1.  That  he  should  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
presume  to  teach  any  boy  anything  any  more. 

2.  That,  if  taken  back  to  England,  he  should  pass 
his  life  in  travelling  to  find  out  boys  who  wanted 
their  exercises  done,  and  should  do  their  exercises 
for  those  boys  for  nothing,  and  never  say  a  word 
about  it. 

Drawing  the  sword  from  its  sheath,  Boldheart 
swore  him  to  these  conditions  on  its  shining  blade. 
The  prisoner  wept  bitterly,  and  appeared  acutely  to 
feel  the  errors  of  his  past  career. 

The  captain  then  ordered  his  boat's  crew  to  make 
ready  for  a  volley,  and  after  firing  to  reload  quickly. 
"  And  expect  a  score  or  two  on  ye  to  go  head  over 
heels,"  murmured  William  Boozey ;  "  for  I'm  a- 
looking  at  ye."  With  those  words,  the  derisive 
though  deadly  William  took  a  good  aim. 

"Fire!" 

The  ringing  voice  of  Boldheart  was  lost  in  the 
report  of  the  guns  and  the  screeching  of  the  savages. 
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Volley  after  volley  awakened  the  numerous  echoes. 
Hundreds  of  savages  were  killed,  hundreds  wounded, 
and  thousands  ran  howling  into  the  woods.  The 
Latin-grammar  master  had  a  spare  nightcap  lent 
him,  and  a  long-tail  coat,  which  he  wore  hind  side 
before.  He  presented  a  ludicrous  though  pitiable 
appearance,  and  serve  him  right. 

We  now  find  Capt.  Boldheart,  with  this  rescued 
wretch  on  board,  standing  off  for  other  islands.  At 
one  of  these,  not  a  cannibal  island,  but  a  pork  and 
vegetable  one,  he  married  (only  in  fun  on  his  part) 
the  King's  daughter.  Here  he  rested  some  time, 
receiving  from  the  natives  great  quantities  of  pre- 
cious stones,  gold  dust,  elephants'  teeth,  and  sandal- 
wood, and  getting  very  rich.  This,  too,  though  he 
almost  every  day  made  presents  of  enormous  value 
to  his  men. 

The  ship  being  at  length  as  full  as  she  could  hold 
of  all  sorts  of  valuable  things,  Boldheait  gave  orders 
to  weigh  the  anchor,  and  turn  "  The  Beauty's  "  head 
towards  England.  These  orders  were  obeyed  with 
three  cheers ;  and  ere  the  sun  went  down  full  many 
a  hornpipe  had  been  danced  on  deck  by  the  uncouth 
though  agile  William. 

We  next  find  Capt.  Boldheart  about  three  leagues 
off  Madeira,  surveying  through  his  spyglass  a 
stranger  of  suspicious  appearance  making  sail 
towards  him.  On  his  firing  a  gun  ahead  of  her  to 
bring  her  to,  she  ran  up  a  flag,  which  he  instantly 
recognized  as  the  flag  from  the  mast  in  the  back 
garden  at  home. 

Inferring  from  this,  that  his  father  had  put  to 
sea  to  seek  his  long-lost  son,  the  captain  sent  his 
own  boat  on  board  the  stranger  to  inquire  if  this 
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was  so,  and  if  so,  whether  his  father's  intentions 
were  strictly  honorable.  The  boat  came  back  with 
a  present  of  greens  and  fresh  meat,  and  reported 
that  the  stranger  was  "The  Family,"  of  twelve 
hundred  tons,  and  had  not  only  the  captain's  father 
on  board,  but  also  his  mother,  with  the  majority  of 
his  aunts  and  uncles,  and  all  his  cousins.  It  was 
further  reported  to  Boldheart  that  the  whole  of 
these  relations  had  expressed  themselves  in  a  be- 
coming manner,  and  were  anxious  to  embrace  him 
and  thank  him  for  the  glorious  credit  he  had  done 
them.  Boldheart  at  once  invited  them  to  breakfast 
next  morning  on  board  "The  Beauty,"  and  gave 
orders  for  a  brilliant  ball  that  should  last  all  day. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  night  that  the  captain 
discovered  the  hopelessness  of  reclaiming  the  Latin- 
grammar  master.  That  thankless  traitor  was  found 
out,  as  the  two  ships  lay  near  each  other,  communi- 
cating with  "  The  Family  "  by  signals,  and  offering 
to  give  up  Boldheart.  He  was  hanged  at  the  yard- 
arm  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  after  having  it 
impressively  pointed  out  to  him  by  Boldheart  that 
this  was  what  spiters  came  to. 

The  meeting  between  the  captain  and  his  parents 
was  attended  with  tears.  His  uncles  and  aunts 
would  have  attended  their  meeting  with  tears  too, 
but  he  wasn't  going  to  stand  that.  His  cousins  were 
very  much  astonished  by  the  size  of  his  ship  and 
the  discipline  of  his  men,  and  were  greatly  over- 
come by  the  splendor  of  his  uniform.  He  kindly 
conducted  them  round  the  vessel,  and  pointed  out 
everything  worthy  of  notice.  He  also  fired  his 
hundred  guns,  and  found  it  amusing  to  witness  their 
alarm. 
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The  entertainment  surpassed  everything  ever  seen 
on  board  ship,  and  lasted  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  seven  the  next  morning.  Only  one  disagree- 
able incident  occurred.  Capt.  Boldheart  found 
himself  obliged  to  put  his  cousin  Tom  in  irons,  for 
being  disrespectful.  On  the  boy's  promising  amend- 
ment, however,  he  was  humanely  released  after  a 
few  hours'  close  confinement. 

Boldheart  now  took  his  mother  down  into  the 
great  cabin,  and  asked  after  the  young  lady  with 
whom,  it  was  well  known  to  the  world,  he  was  in 
love.  His  mother  replied  that  the  object  of  his 
affections  was  then  at  school  at  Margate,  for  the 
benefit  of  sea-bathing  (it  was  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber), but  that  she  feared  the  young  lady's  friends 
were  still  opposed  to  the  union.  Boldheart  at  once 
resolved,  if  necessary,  to  bombard  the  town. 

Taking  the  command  of  his  ship  with  this  inten- 
tion, and  putting  all  but  fighting-men  on  board 
"  The  Family,"  with  orders  to  that  vessel  to  keep 
in  company,  Boldheart  soon  anchored  in  Margate 
Roads.  Here  he  went  ashore  well  armed,  and 
attended  by  his  boat's  crew  (at  the  head  their 
faithful  though  ferocious  William),  and  demanded 
to  see  the  mayor,  who  came  out  of  his  office. 

"  Dost  know  the  name  of  yon  ship,  mayor  ? " 
asked  Boldheart  fiercely. 

"No,"  said  the  mayor,  rubbing  his  eyes,  which  he 
could  scarce  believe,  when  he  saw  the  goodly  vessel 
riding  at  anchor. 

"  She  is  named  '  The  Beauty,'  "  said  the  captain. 

"  Hah ! "  exclaimed  the  mayor  with  a  start. 
"And  you,  then,  are  Capt.  Boldheart  ?  " 

"  The  same." 
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A  pause  ensued.     The  mayor  trembled. 

"Now,  mayor,"  said  the  captain,  "choose!  Help 
me  to  my  bride,  or  be  bombarded." 

The  mayor  begged  for  two  hours'  grace,  in  which 
to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  young  lady.  Bold- 
heart  accorded  him  but  one ;  and  during  that  one 
placed  William  Boozey  sentry  over  him,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  instructions  to  accompany  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  to  run  him  through  the  body 
if  he  showed  a  sign  of  playing  false. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  the  mayor  reappeared 
more  dead  than  alive,  closely  waited  on  by  Boozey 
more  alive  than  dead. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  mayor,  "  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  young  lady  is  going  to  bathe.  Even  now 
she  waits  her  turn  for  a  machine.  The  tide  is  low, 
though  rising.  I,  in  one  of  our  town  boats,  shall 
not  be  suspected.  When  she  comes  forth  in  her 
bathing-dress  into  the  shallow  water  from  behind 
the  hood  of  the  machine,  my  boat  shall  intercept 
her  and  prevent  her  return.     Do  you  the  rest." 

"Mayor,"  returned  Capt.  Boldheart,  "thou  hast 
saved  thy  town." 

The  captain  then  signalled  his  boat  to  take  him 
off,  and,  steering  her  himself,  ordered  her  crew  to 
row  towards  the  bathing-ground,  and  there  to  rest 
upon  their  oars.  All  happened  as  had  been  arranged. 
His  lovely  bride  came  forth,  the  mayor  glided  in 
behind  her,  she  became  confused,  and  had  floated 
out  iof  her  depth,  when,  with  one  skilful  touch  of 
the  rudder  and  one  quivering  stroke  from  the  boat's 
crew,  her  adoring  Boldheart  held  her  in  his  strong 
arms.  There  her  shrieks  of  terror  were  changed  to 
cries  of  joy. 
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Before  "  The  Beauty  "  could  get  under  way,  the 
hoisting  of  all  the  flags  in  the  town  and  harbor, 
and  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells,  announced  to  the 
brave  Boldheart  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  He 
therefore  determined  to  be  married  on  the  spot,  and 
signalled  for  a  clergyman  and  clerk,  who  came  off 
promptly  in  a  sailing-boat  named  "  The  Skylark." 
Another  great  entertainment  was  then  given  on 
board  "The  Beauty,"  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
mayor  was  called  out  by  a  messenger.  He  returned 
with  the  news  that  government  had  sent  down  to 
know  whether  Capt.  Boldheart,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  services  he  had  done  his  country  by 
being  a  pirate,  would  consent  to  be  made  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. For  himself  he  would  have  spurned 
the  worthless  boon ;  but  his  bride  wished  it,  and  he 
consented. 

Only  one  thing  further  happened  before  the  good 
ship  "  Family  "  was  dismissed,  with  rich  presents  to 
all  on  board.  It  is  painful  to  record  (but  such  is 
human  nature  in  some  cousins)  that  Capt.  Bold- 
heart's  unmannerly  cousin  Tom  was  actually  tied  up 
to  receive  three  dozen  with  a  rope's  end  "  for  cheeki- 
ness  and  making  game,"  when  Capt.  Boldheart's 
lady  begged  for  him,  and  he  was  spared.  "The 
Beauty  "  then  refitted,  and  the  captain  and  his  bride 
departed  for  the  Indian  Ocean  to  enjoy  themselves 
for  evermore. 


PART  IV. 

ROMANCE.     FROM  THE  PEN  OF  MISS  NETTIE  ASHFORD.^ 

There  is  a  country,  which  I  will  show  you  when 
I  get  into  maps,  where  the  children  have  everything 
their  own  way.  It  is  a  most  delightful  country  to 
live  in.  The  grown-up  people  are  obliged  to  obey 
the  children,  and  are  never  allowed  to  sit  up  to 
supper,  except  on  their  birthdays.  The  children 
order  them  to  make  jam  and  jelly  and  marmalade, 
and  tarts  and  pies  and  puddings,  and  all  manner  of 
pastry.  If  they  say  they  won't,  they  are  put  in  the 
corner  till  they  do.  They  are  sometimes  allowed 
to  have  some ;  but,  when  they  have  some,  they 
generally  have  powders  given  them  afterwards. 

One  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  a  truly 
sweet  young  creature  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Orange, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  sadly  plagued  by  her 
numerous  family.  Her  parents  required  a  great 
deal  of  looking  after,  and  they  had  connections  and 
companions  who  were  scarcely  ever  out  of  mischief. 
So  Mrs.  Orange  said  to  herself,  "  I  really  cannot  be 
troubled  with  these  torments  any  longer :  I  must 
put  them  all  to  school." 

Mrs.  Orange  took  off  her  pinafore,  and  dressed 

*  Aged  half-past  six. 
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herself  very  nicely,  and  took  up  her  baby,  and 
went  out  to  call  upon  another  lady  of  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Lemon,  who  kept  a  preparatory  establishment. 
Mrs.  Orange  stood  upon  the  scraper  to  pull  at  the 
bell,  and  give  a  ring-ting-ting. 

Mrs.  Lemon's  neat  little  housemaid,  pulling  up 
her  socks  as  she  came  along  the  passage,  answered 
the  Ring-ting-ting. 

"Good-morning,"  said  Mrs.  Orange.  "Fine  day. 
How  do  you  do  ?     Mrs.  Lemon  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Will  you  say  Mrs.  Orange  and  baby  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am.     Walk  in." 

Mrs.  Orange's  baby  was  a  very  fine  one,  and  real 
wax  all  over.  Mrs.  Lemon's  baby  was  leather  and 
bran.  However,  when  Mrs.  Lemon  came  into  the 
drawing-room  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  Mrs. 
Orange  said  politely,  "  Good-morning.  Fine  day. 
How  do  you  do  ?  And  how  is  little  Tootleum- 
boots  ? " 

"  Well,  she  is  but  poorly.  Cutting  her  teeth, 
ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Lemon. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  ma'am  ! "  said  Mrs.  Orange.  "  No 
fits,  1  hope  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am." 

"  How  many  teeth  has  she,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Five,  ma'am." 

"  My  Emilia,  ma'am,  has  eight,"  s'aid  Mrs.  Orange. 
"  Shall  we  lay  them  on  the  mantel-piece  side  by 
side  while  we  converse  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Lemon. 
"Hem!" 

"  The  first  question  is,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Orange, 
"  I  don't  bore  you  ?  " 
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"Not  in  the  least,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Lemon. 
"  Far  from  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  Then  pray  have  you,"  said  Mrs.  Orange,  — 
**  have  you  any  vacancies  ?  " 

"■  Yes,  ma'am.     How  many  might  you  require  ?  " 

"Why,  the  truth  is,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Orange, 
"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  children," 
—  oh,  I  forgot  to  say  that  they  call  the  grown-up 
people  children  in  that  country! — "that  my  chil- 
dren are  getting  positively  too  much  for  me.  Let 
me  see.  Two  parents,  two  intimate  friends  of  theirs, 
one  godfather,  two  godmothers,  and  an  aunt.  Have 
you  as  many  as  eight  vacancies  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  eight,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Lemon. 

"  Most  fdVtunate  !     Terms  moderate,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Very  moderate,  ma'am." 

"  Diet  good,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Excellent,  ma'am." 

"  Unlimited  ?  " 

"  Unlimited." 

"  Most  satisfactory  !  Corporal  punishment  dis- 
pensed with  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  do  occasionally  shake,"  said  Mrs. 
Lemon,  "and  we  have  slapped.  But  only  in  ex- 
treme cases." 

"  Coxild  I,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Orange,  —  "  coicld  I 
see  the  establishment  ?  " 

"  With  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  ma'am,"  said 
Mrs.  Lemon. 

Mrs.  Lemon  took  Mrs.  Orange  into  the  school- 
room, where  there  were  a  number  of  pupils.  "  Stand 
up,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Lemon ;  and  they  all  stood 
up. 

Mrs.  Orange  whispered  to  Mrs.  Lemon,  "  There  is 
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a  pale,  bald  child,  with  red  whiskers,  in  disgrace. 
Might  I  ask  what  he  has  done  ?  ' ' 

"  Come  here,  White,"  said  Mrs.  Lemon,  "  and 
tell  this  lady  what  you  have  been  doing." 

"  Betting  on  horses,"  said  White  sulkily. 

"  Are  you  sorry  for  it,  you  naughty  child  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Lemon. 

"  No,"  said  White.  "  Sorry  to  lose,  but  shouldn't 
be  sorry  to  win." 

"  There's  a  vicious  boy  for  you,  ma'am  ! "  said 
Mrs.  LemoD.  "Go  along  with  you,  sir!  This  is 
Brown,  Mrs.  Orange.  Oh,  a  sad  case,  Brown's ! 
Never  knows  when  he  has  had  enough.  Greedy. 
How  is  your  gout,  sir  ?  " 

"  Bad,"  said  Brown. 

"  What  else  can  you  expect  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lemon. 
"Your  stomach  is  the  size  of  two.  Go  and  take 
exercise  directly.  Mrs.  Black,  come  here  to  me. 
Now,  here  is  a  child,  Mrs.  Orange,  ma'am,  who  is 
always  at  play.  She  can't  be  kept  at  home  a  single 
day  together;  always  gadding  about  and  spoiling 
her  clothes.  Play,  play,  play,  play,  from  morning 
to  night,  and  to  morning  again.  How  can  she 
expect  to  improve  ?  " 

"Don't  expect  to  improve,"  sulked  Mrs.  Black. 
"  Don't  want  to." 

"  There  is  a  specimen  of  her  temper,  ma'am ! " 
said  Mrs.  Lemon.  "  To  see  her  when  she  is  tearing 
about,  neglecting  everything  else,  you  would  sup- 
pose her  to  be  at  least  good-humored.  But  bless 
you,  ma'am !  she  is  as  pert  and  flouncing  a  minx  as 
ever  you  met  with  in  all  your  days  ! " 

"You  must  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
them,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Orange. 
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"  Ah,  I  have,  indeed,  ma'am  ! "  said  Mrs.  Lemon. 
"What  with  their  tempers,  what  with  their  quarrels, 
what  with  their  never  knowing  what's  good  for 
them,  and  what  with  their  always  wanting  to  domi- 
neer, deliver  me  from  these  unreasonable  children ! " 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  good-morning,  ma'am,"  said 
Mrs.  Orange. 

"Well,  I  wish  you  good-morning,  ma'am,"  said 
Mrs.  Lemon. 

So  Mrs.  Orange  took  up  her  baby  and  went  home, 
and  told  the  family  that  plagued  her  so  that  they 
were  all  going  to  be  sent  to  school.  They  said  they 
didn't  want  to  go  to  school ;  but  she  packed  up 
their  boxes,  and  packed  them  off. 

"  Ob,  dear  me,  dear  me  !  Rest  and  be  thankful ! " 
said  Mrs.  Orange,  throwing  herself  back  in  her  little 
armchair.  "Those  troublesome  troubles  are  got 
rid  of,  please  the  pigs  ! " 

Just  then  another  lady,  named  Mrs.  Alicumpaine, 
came  calling  at  the  street-door  with  a  ring-ting-ting. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Alicumpaine,"  said  Mrs.  Orange, 
"  how  do  you  do  ?  Pray  stay  to  dinner.  AVe  have 
but  a  simple  joint  of  sweetstuff,  followed  by  a  plain 
dish  of  bread  and  treacle  ;  but,  if  you  will  take  us 
as  you  find  us,  it  will  be  so  kind  !  " 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine.  "  I 
shall  be  too  glad.  But  what  do  you  think  I  have 
come  for,  ma'am  ?     Guess,  ma'am." 

"  I  really  cannot  guess,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Orange. 

"  Why,  I  am  going  to  have  a  small  juvenile  party 
to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine  ;  "  and,  if  you  and 
Mr.  Orange  and  baby  would  but  join  us,  we  should 
be  complete." 

VOL.  11.-15. 
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'•'  More  than  charmed,  I  am  sure ! "  said  Mrs. 
Orange. 

"  So  kind  of  you  ! "  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine.  "  But 
I  hope  the  children  won't  bore  you  ?  " 

"Dear  things!  Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Orange. 
"  I  dote  upon  them." 

Mr.  Orange  here  came  home  from  the  City ;  and 
he  came,  too,  with  a  ring-ting-ting. 

"James,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Orange,  "you  look  tired. 
What  has  been  doing  in  the  City  to-day  ?  " 

"  Trap,  bat,  and  ball,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Orange ; 
"  and  it  knocks  a  man  up." 

"  That  dreadfully  anxious  City,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Orange  to  Mrs.  Alicumpaine;  "so  wearing,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  so  trying  ! "  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine.  "  John 
has  lately  been  speculating  in  the  pegtop  ring ;  and 
I  often  say  to  him  at  night,  '  John,  is  the  result 
worth  the  wear  and  tear  ? ' " 

Dinner  was  ready  by  this  time :  so  they  sat  down 
to  dinner ;  and,  while  Mr.  Orange  carved  the  joint 
of  sweetstuff,  he  said,  "  It's  a  poor  heart  that  never 
rejoices.  Jane,  go  down  to  the  cellar,  and  fetch  a 
bottle  of  the  Upest  ginger-beer." 

At  tea-time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orange,  and  baby,  and 
Mrs.  Alicumpaine  went  of£  to  Mrs.  Alicumpaine's 
house.  The  children  had  not  come  yet;  but  the 
ball-room  was  ready  for  them,  decorated  with  paper 
flowers. 

"How  very  sweet!"  said  Mrs.  Orange.  "The 
dear  things  !     How  pleased  they  will  be  ! " 

"I  don't  care  for  children  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Orange,  gaping. 

"  Not  for  girls  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine.  "  Come ! 
you  care  for  girls  ?  " 
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Mr.  Orange  shook  his  head,  and  gaped  again. 
"Frivolous  and  vain,  ma'am." 

"My  dear  James,"  cried  Mrs.  Orange,  who  had 
been  peeping  about,  "do  look  here.  Here's  the 
supper  for  the  darlings,  ready  laid  in  the  room 
behind  the  folding  doors.  Here's  their  little 
pickled  salmon,  I  do  declare !  And  here's  their 
little  salad,  and  their  little  roast  beef  and  fowls, 
and  their  little  pastry,  and  their  wee,  wee,  wee 
champagne ! " 

"  Yes,  I  thought  it  best,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Alicum- 
paine,  "  that  they  should  have  their  supper  by  them- 
selves. Our  table  is  in  the  corner  here,  where  the 
gentlemen  can  have  their  wineglass  of  negus,  and 
their  egg-sandwich,  and  their  quiet  game  at  beggar- 
my-neighbor,  and  look  on.  As  for  us,  ma'am,  we 
shall  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  manage  the  com- 
pany." 

"  Oh,  indeed  you  may  say  so !  Quite  enough, 
ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Orange. 

The  company  began  to  come.  The  first  of  them 
was  a  stout  boy,  with  a  white  top-knot  and  specta- 
cles. The  housemaid  brought  him  in  and  said, 
"  Compliments,  and  at  what  time  was  he  to  be 
fetched  ?  "  Mrs.  Alicumpaine  said,  "  Not  a  moment 
later  than  ten.  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  Go  and  sit 
down."  Then  a  number  of  other  children  came  ; 
boys  by  themselves,  and  girls  by  themselves,  and 
boys  and  girls  together.  They  didn't  behave  at  all 
well.  Some  of  them  looked  through  quizzing- 
glasses  at  others,  and  said,  "  Who  are  those  ?  Don't 
know  them."  Some  of  them  looked  through  quizzing- 
glasses  at  others,  and  said,  "  How  do  ?  "  Some  of 
them  had  cups  of  tea  or  coffee  handed  to  them  by 
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others,  and  said,  "  Thanks ;  much ! "  A  good  many- 
boys  stood  about,  and  felt  their  shirt  collars.  Four 
tiresome  fat  boys  would  stand  in  the  doorway,  and 
talk  about  the  newspapers,  till  Mrs.  Alicumpaiue 
went  to  them  and  said,  "  My  dears,  I  really  cannot 
allow  you  to  prevent  people  from  coming  in.  I 
shall  be  truly  sorry  to  do  it ;  but,  if  you  put  your- 
selves in  everybody's  way,  I  must  positively  send 
you  home."  One  boy,  with  a  beard  and  a  large 
white  waistcoat,  who  stood  straddling  on  the  hearth- 
rug warming  his  coat-tails,  ivas  sent  home.  "  Highly 
incorrect,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine,  handing 
him  out  of  the  room,  "  and  I  cannot  permit  it." 

There  was  a  children's  band, — harp,  cornet,  and 
piano,  —  and  Mrs.  Alicumpaine  and  Mrs.  Orange 
bustled  among  the  children  to  persuade  them  to 
take  partners  and  dance.  But  they  were  so  obsti- 
nate !  For  quite  a  long  time  they  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  take  partners  and  dance.  Most  of  the 
boys  said,  "  Thanks ;  much !  But  not  at  present." 
And  most  of  the  rest  of  the  boys  said,  "Thanks; 
much  !     But  never  do." 

"■  Oh,  these  children  are  very  wearing ! "  said  Mrs. 
Alicumpaine  to  Mrs  Orange. 

"  Dear  things  !  I  dote  upon  them  ;  but  they  are 
wearing,"  said  Mrs.  Orange  to  Mrs.  Alicumpaine. 

At  last  they  did  begin  in  a  slow  and  melancholy 
way  to  slide  about  to  the  music  ;  though  even  then 
they  wouldn't  mind  what  they  were  told,  but  would 
have  this  partner,  and  wouldn't  have  that  partner, 
and  showed  temper  about  it.  And  they  wouldn't 
smile, — no,  not  on  any  account  they  wouldn't;  but, 
when  the  music  stopped,  went  round  and  round  the 
room  in  dismal  twos,  as  if  everybody  else  was  dead. 
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"  Oh,  it's  very  hard  indeed  to  get  these  vexing 
children  to  be  entertained  ! "  said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine 
to  Mrs.  Orange. 

"I  dote  upon  the  darlings;  but  it  is  hard,"  said 
Mrs.  Orange  to  Mrs.  Alicumpaine. 

They  were  trying  children,  that's  the  truth.  First, 
they  wouldn't  sing  when  they  were  asked ;  and  then, 
when  everybody  fully  believed  they  wouldn't,  they 
would.  "  If  you  serve  us  so  any  more,  my  love," 
said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine  to  a  tall  child,  with  a  good 
deal  of  white  back,  in  mauve  silk  trimmed  with 
lace,  "  it  will  be  my  painful  privilege  to  offer  you  a 
bed,  and  to  send  you  to  it  immediately." 

The  girls  Avere  so  ridiculously  dressed,  too,  that 
they  were  in  rags  before  supper.  How  could  the 
boys  heljD  treading  on  their  trains  ?  And  yet, 
when  their  trains  were  trodden  on,  they  often 
showed  temper  again,  and  looked  as  black,  they 
did !  However,  they  all  seemed  to  be  pleased  when 
Mrs.  Alicumpaine  said,  "  Supper  is  ready,  children  !  " 
And  they  went  crowding  and  pushing  in,  as  if  they 
had  had  dry  bread  for  dinner. 

"  How  are  the  children  getting  on  ?  "  said  Mi*. 
Orange  to  Mrs.  Orange,  when  Mrs.  Orange  came  to 
look  after  baby.  Mrs.  Orange  had  left  baby  on  a 
shelf  near  Mr.  Orange  while  he  played  at  beggar- 
my-neighbor,  and  had  asked  him  to  keep  his  eye 
upon  her  now  and  then. 

"Most  charmingly,  my  dearest,"  said  Mrs. 
Orange.  "  So  droll  to  see  their  little  flirtations  and 
jealousies  !     Do  come  and  look  !  " 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Orange ;  "  but  I  don't  care  about  children  myself." 

So  Mrs.  Orange,  having  seen  that  baby  was  safe, 
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went  back  without  Mr.  Orange  to  the  room  where 
the  children  were  having  supj^er. 

"  What  are  they  doing  now  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Orange 
to  Mrs.  Alicumpaine. 

"  They  are  making  speeches,  and  playing  at  Par- 
liament," said  Mrs.  Alicumpaine  to  Mrs.  Orange, 

On  hearing  this,  Mrs.  Orange  set  off  once  more 
back  again  to  Mr.  Orange,  and  said,  "James,  dear, 
do  come.     The  children  are  playing  at  Parliament." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Orange,  "but  I 
don't  care  about  Parliament  myself." 

So  Mrs.  Orange  went  once  again  without  Mr. 
Orange  to  the  room  where  the  children  were  having 
supper,  to  see  them  playing  at  Parliament.  And 
she  found  some  of  the  boys  crying,  "Hear,  hear, 
hear ! "  while  other  boys  cried,  "  No,  no ! "  and 
others,  "  Question ! "  "  Spoke  ! "  and  all  sorts  of 
nonsense  that  ever  you  heard.  Then  one  of  those 
tiresome  fat  boys  who  had  stopped  the  doorway 
told  them  he  was  on  his  legs  (as  if  they  couldn't 
see  that  he  wasn't  on  his  head,  or  on  his  anything 
else)  to  explain,  and  that,  with  the  permission  of 
his  honorable  friend,  if  he  would  allow  him  to  call 
him  so  (another  tiresome  boy  bowed),  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  explain.  Then  he  went  on  for  a  long  time 
in  a  sing-song  (whatever  he  meant),  did  this  trouble- 
some fat  boy,  about  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
glass ;  and  about  that  he  had  come  down  to  that 
house  that  night  to  discharge  what  he  Avould  call  a 
public  duty ;  and  about  that,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  would  lay  his  hand  (his  other  hand)  upon 
his  heart,  and  would  tell  honorable  gentlemen  that 
he  was  about  to  open  the  door  to  general  approval. 
Then  he  opened  the  door  by  saying,  "  To  our  host- 
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ess  !  "  and  everybody  else  said,  "  To  our  hostess  ! " 
and  then  there  were  cheers.  Then  another  tire- 
some boy  started  up  in  sing-song,  and  then  half  a 
dozen  noisy  and  nonsensical  boys  at  once.  But  at 
last  Mrs.  Alicuinpaine  said,  "  I  cannot  have  this  din. 
Now,  children,  you  have  played  at  Parliament  very 
nicely ;  but  Parliament  gets  tiresome  after  a  little 
while,  and  it's  time  you  left  off,  for  you  will  soon 
be  fetched." 

After  another  dance  (with  more  tearing  to  rags 
than  before  supper),  they  began  to  be  fetched ;  and 
you  will  be  very  glad  to  be  told  that  the  tiresome 
fat  boy  who  had  been  on  his  legs  was  walked  off 
first  without  any  ceremony.  When  they  were  all 
gone,  poor  Mrs.  Alicumpaine  dropped  upon  a  sofa, 
and  said  to  Mrs.  Orange,  "  These  children  will  be 
the  death  of  me  at  last,  ma'am  —  they  will  indeed!" 

"  I  quite  adore  them,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Orange  ; 
"but  they  do  want  variety." 

Mr.  Orange  got  his  hat,  and  Mrs.  Orange  got  her 
bonnet  and  her  baby,  and  they  set  out  to  walk 
home.  They  had  to  pass  Mrs.  Lemon's  preparatory 
establishment  on  their  way. 

"  I  wonder,  James  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Orange,  look- 
ing up  at  the  window,  "  whether  the  precious  chil- 
dren are  asleep  ! " 

"I  don't  care  much  whether  they  are  or  not, 
myself,"  said  Mr.  Orange. 

"  James  dear ! " 

"♦You  dote  upon  them,  you  know,"  said  IMr. 
Orange.     "That's  another  thing." 

"  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Orange  rapturously.    "  Oh,  I  do  ! " 

"  I  don't,"  said  ^Ir.  Orange. 

"But  I   was  thinking,   James,  love,"  said  Mrs. 
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Orange,  pressing  his  arm,  "  Avliether  our  dear,  good, 
kind  Mrs.  Lemon  would  like  them  to  stay  the  holi- 
days with  her." 

"  If  she  was  paid  for  it,  I  dare  say  she  would," 
said  Mr.  Orange. 

"  I  adore  them,  James,"  said  Mrs.  Orange,  "  but 
SUPPOSE  we  pay  her,  then  ! " 

This  was  what  brought  that  country  to  such  per- 
fection, and  made  it  such  a  delightful  place  to  live 
in.  The  grown-up  people  (that  would  be  in  other 
countries)  soon  left  off  being  allowed  any  holidays 
after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orange  tried  the  experiment; 
and  the  children  (that  would  be  in  other  countries) 
kept  them  at  school  as  long  as  ever  they  lived,  and 
made  them  do  whatever  they  were  told. 
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FIRST   CHAPTER. 

It  happened  in  this  wise  — 

But,  sitting  with  my  pen  in  my  hand  looking  at 
those  words  again,  without  descrying  any  hint  in 
them  of  the  words  that  should  follow,  it  comes  into 
my  mind  that  they  have  an  abrupt  appearance. 
They  may  serve,  however,  if  I  let  them  remain,  to 
suggest  how  very  difficult  I  find  it  to  begin  to  explain 
my  explanation.  An  uncouth  phrase :  and  yet  I  do 
not  see  my  way  to  a  better. 

SECOND   CHAPTER. 

It  happened  in  this  wise  — 

But,  looking  at  those  words,  and  comparing  them 
with  my  former  opening,  I  find  they  are  the  self- 
same words  repeated.  This  is  the  more  surprising 
to  me,  because  I  employ  them  in  quite  a  new  con- 
nection. For  indeed  I  declare  that  my  intention 
was  to  discard  the  commencement  I  first  had  in  my 
thoughts,  and  to  give  the  preference  to  another  of 
an  entirely  different  nature,  dating  my  explanation 
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from  an  anterior  period  of  my  life.  I  will  make  a 
third  trial,  without  erasing  this  second  failure,  pro- 
testing that  it  is  not  my  design  to  conceal  any  of 
my  infirmities,  whether  they  be  of  head  or  heart. 


THIRD  CHAPTER. 

Not  as  yet  directly  aiming  at  how  it  came  to  pass, 
I  will  come  upon  it  by  degrees.  The  natural  manner, 
after  all,  for  God  knows  that  is  how  it  came  upon  me. 

My  parents  were  in  a  miserable  condition  of  life, 
and  my  infant  home  was  a  cellar  in  Preston.  I 
recollect  the  sound  of  father's  Lancashire  clogs  on 
the  street  pavement  above,  as  being  different  in  my 
young  hearing  from  the  sound  of  all  other  clogs; 
and  I  recollect  that,  when  mother  came  down  the 
cellar  steps,  I  used  tremblingly  to  speculate  on  her 
feet  having  a  good  or  an  ill-tempered  look,  —  on  her 
knees,  —  on  her  waist, — until  finally  her  face  came 
into  view,  and  settled  the  question.  Prom  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  was  timid,  and  that  the  cellar 
steps  were  steep,  and  that  the  doorway  was  very 
low. 

Mother  had  the  gripe  and  clutch  of  poverty  upon 
her  face,  upon  her  figure,  and  not  least  of  all  upon 
her  voice.  Her  sharp  and  high-pitched  words  were 
squeezed  out  of  her,  as  by  the  compression  of  bony 
fingers  on  a  leathern  bag ;  and  she  had  a  way  of 
rolling  her  eyes  about  and  about  the  cellar,  as  she 
scolded,  that  was  gaunt  and  hungry.  Pather,  with 
his  shoulders  rounded,  would  sit  quiet  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  looking  at  the  empty  grate,  until  she 
would  pluck  the  stool  from  under  him,  and  bid  him 
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go  bring  some  money  home.  Then  he  would  dis- 
mally ascend  the  steps ;  and  I,  holding  my  ragged 
shirt  and  trousers  together  with  a  hand  (my  only 
braces),  would  feint  and  dodge  from  mother's  pur- 
suing grasp  at  my  hair. 

A  worldly  little  devil  was  mother's  usual  name 
for  me.  Whether  I  cried  for  that  I  was  in  the  dark, 
or  for  that  it  was  cold,  or  for  that  I  was  hungry,  or 
whether  I  squeezed  myself  into  a  warm  corner  when 
there  was  a  fire,  or  ate  voraciously  when  there  was 
food,  she  would  still  say,  "Oh,  you  worldly  little 
devil ! "  And  the  sting  of  it  was,  that  I  quite  well 
knew  myself  to  be  a  worldly  little  devil.  Worldly 
as  to  wanting  to  be  housed  and  warmed,  worldly  as 
to  wanting  to  be  fed,  worldly  as  to  the  greed  with 
which  I  inwardly  compared  how  much  I  got  of  those 
good  things  with  how  much  father  and  mother  got, 
when,  rarely,  those  good  things  were  going. 

Sometimes  they  both  went  away  seeking  work ; 
and  then  I  would  be  locked  up  in  the  cellar  for  a 
day  or  two  at  a  time.  I  was  at  my  worldliest  then. 
Left  alone,  I  yielded  myself  up  to  a  worldly  yearn- 
ing for  enough  of  anything  (except  misery),  and  for 
the  death  of  mother's  father,  who  was  a  machine- 
maker  at  Birmingham,  and  on  whose  decease,  I  had 
heard  mother  say,  she  would  come  into  a  whole 
courtful  of  houses  ''  if  she  had  her  rights."  Worldly 
little  devil,  I  would  stand  about,  musingly  fitting 
my  cold  bare  feet  into  cracked  bricks  and  crevices 
of.  the  damp  cellar  floor,  —  walking  over  my  grand- 
father's body,  so  to  speak,  into  the  courtful  of  houses, 
and  selling  them  for  meat  and  drink,  and  clothes  to 
wear. 

At  last  a  change  came  down  into  our  cellar.     The 
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universal  change  came  down  even  as  low  as  that,  — 
so  will  it  mount  to  any  height  on  which  a  human 
creature  can  perch,  —  and  brought  other  changes 
with  it. 

We  had  a  heap  of  I  don't  know  what  foul  litter 
in  the  darkest  corner,  which  we  called  "  the  bed." 
For  three  days  mother  lay  upon  it  without  getting 
up,  and  then  began  at  times  to  laugh.  If  I  had  ever 
heard  her  laugh  before,  it  had  been  so  seldom  that 
the  strange  sound  frightened  me.  It  frightened 
father  too;  and  we  took  it  by  turns  to  give  her 
water.  Then  she  began  to  move  her  head  from  side 
to  side,  and  sing.  After  that,  she  getting  no  better, 
father  fell  a-laughing  and  a-singing ;  and  then  there 
was  only  I  to  give  them  both  water,  and  they  both 
died. 

rOUETH  CHAPTER. 

When  I  was  lifted  out  of  the  cellar  by  two  men, 
of  whom  one  came  peeping  down  alone  first,  and 
ran  away  and  brought  the  other,  I  could  hardly  bear 
the  light  of  the  street.  I  was  sitting  in  the  roadway, 
blinking  at  it,  and  at  a  ring  of  people  collected  around 
me,  but  not  close  to  me,  when,  true  to  my  character 
of  worldly  little  devil,  I  broke  silence  by  saying,  "  I 
am  hungry  and  thirsty  ! " 

"Does  he  know  they  are  dead?"  asked  one  of 
another. 

"  Do  you  know  your  father  and  mother  are  both 
dead  of  fever  ?  "  asked  a  third  of  me  severely. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  dead.  I  suppose 
it  meant  that,  when  the  cup  rattled  against  their 
teeth,  and  the  water  spilt  over  them.    I  am  hun- 
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gry  and    thirsty."      That   was   all  I  had   to  say 
about  it. 

The  ring  of  people  widened  outward  from  the 
inner  side  as  I  looked  around  me ;  and  I  smelt 
vinegar,  and  what  I  know  to  be  camphor,  thrown  in 
towards  where  I  sat.  Presently  some  one  put  a 
great  vessel  of  smoking  vinegar  on  the  ground  near 
me ;  and  then  they  all  looked  at  me  in  silent  horror 
as  I  ate  and  drank  of  what  was  brought  for  me.  I 
knew  at  the  time  they  had  a  horror  of  me,  but 
I  couldn't  help  it. 

I  was  still  eating  and  drinking,  and  a  murmur  of 
discussion  had  begun  to  arise  respecting  what  was 
to  be  done  with  me  next,  when  I  heard  a  cracked 
voice  somewhere  in  the  ring  say,  "My  name  is 
Hawkyard,  Mr.  Verity  Hawkyard,  of  West  Brom- 
wich."  Then  the  ring  split  in  one  place;  and  a 
yellow-faced,  peak-nosed  gentleman,  clad  all  in  iron 
gray  to  his  gaiters,  pressed  forward  with  a  police- 
man and  another  official  of  some  sort.  He  came 
forward  close  to  the  vessel  of  smoking  vinegar, 
from  which  he  sprinkled  himself  carefully,  and  me 
copiously. 

"  He  had  a  grandfather  at  Birmingham,  this  young 
boy,  who  is  just  dead  too,"  said  Mr.  Hawkyard. 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  and  said  in  a 
ravening  manner,  "  AVhere's  his  houses  ?  " 

"  Hah  I  Horrible  worldliness  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave,"  said  Mr.  Hawkyard,  casting  more  of  the 
vinegar  over  me,  as  if  to  get  my  devil  out  of  me. 
"  I  have  undertaken  a  slight  —  a  ve-ry  slight  —  trust 
in  behalf  of  this  boy ;  quite  a  voluntary  trust ;  a 
matter  of  mere  honor,  if  not  of  mere  sentiment: 
still  I  have  taken  it  upon  myself,  and  it  shall  be 
(oh,  yes,  it  shall  be !)  discharged." 
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The  bystanders  seemed  to  form  an  opinion  of  this 
gentleman  much  more  favorable  than  their  opinion 
of  me. 

"  He  shall  be  taught,"  said  Mr.  Hawkyard,  "  (oh, 
yes,  he  shall  be  taught ! ) ;  but  what  is  to  be  done 
with  him  for  the  present  ?  He  may  be  infected. 
He  may  disseminate  infection."  The  ring  widened 
considerably.     "  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?  " 

He  held  some  talk  with  the  two  officials.  I  could 
distinguish  no  word  save  "  Farmhouse."  There  was 
another  sound  several  times  repeated,  which  was 
wholly  meaningless  in  my  ears  then,  but  which  I 
knew  afterwards  to  be  "  Hoghton  Towers." 

<' Yes,"  said  Mr.  Hawkyard,  "I  think  that  sounds 
promising ;  I  think  that  sounds  hopeful.  And  he 
can  be  put  by  himself  in  a  ward  for  a  night  or  two, 
you  say  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  be  the  police-officer  who  had  said  so ; 
for  it  was  he  who  replied,  Yes.  It  was  he,  too,  who 
finally  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  walked  me  before 
him  through  the  streets,  into  a  whitewashed  room 
in  a  bare  building,  where  I  had  a  chair  to  sit  in,  a 
table  to  sit  at,  an  iron  bedstead  and  good  mattress 
to  lie  upon,  and  a  rug  and  blanket  to  cover  me. 
Where  I  had  enough  to  eat  too,  and  was  shown  how 
to  clean  the  tin  porringer  in  which  it  was  conveyed 
to  me,  until  it  was  as  good  as  a  looking-glass. 
Here,  likewise,  I  was  put  in  a  bath,  and  had  new 
clothes  brought  to  me ;  and  my  old  rags  were 
burned,  and  I  was  camphored  and  vinegared  and 
disinfected  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

When  all  this  was  done,  —  I  don't  know  in  how 
many  days,  or  how  few,  but  it  matters  not,  —  Mr. 
Hawkyard  stepped  in  at  the  door,  remaining  close 
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to  it,  and  said,  "  Go  and  stand  against  the  opposite 
wall,  George  Silverman.  As  far  off  as  you  can. 
That'll  do.     How  do  you  feel  ?  " 

I  told  him  that  I  didn't  feel  cold,  and  didn't  feel 
hungry,  and  didn't  feel  thirsty.  That  was  the 
whole  round  of  human  feelings,  as  far  as  I  knew, 
except  the  pain  of  being  beaten, 

"Well,"  said  he,  "you  are  going,  George,  to  a 
healthy  farmhouse  to  be  purified.  Keep  in  the  air 
there  as  much  as  you  can.  Live  an  out-of-door 
life  there  until  you  are  fetched  away.  You  had 
better  not  say  much  —  in  fact,  you  had  better  be 
very  careful  not  to  say  anything  —  about  what  your 
parents  died  of,  or  they  might  not  like  to  take  you 
in.  Behave  well,  and  I'll  put  you  to  school.  Oh, 
yes  !  I'll  put  you  to  school,  though  I'm  not  obligated 
to  do  it.  I  am  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  George  ;  and 
I  have  been  a  good  servant  to  him.  I  have,  these 
five  and  thirty  years.  The  Lord  has  had  a  good 
servant  in  me,  and  he  knows  it." 

What  I  then  supposed  him  to  mean  by  this,  I 
cannot  imagine.  As  little  do  I  know  when  I  began 
to  comprehend  that  he  was  a  prominent  member  of 
some  obscure  denomination  or  congregation,  every 
member  of  which  held  forth  to  the  rest  when  so 
inclined,  and  among  whom  he  was  called  Brother 
Hawkyard.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  know,  on  tliat 
day  in  the  ward,  that  the  farmer's  cart  was  waiting 
for  me  at  the  street  corner.  I  was  not  slow  to  get 
into  it ;  for  it  was  the  first  ride  I  ever  had  in  my 
life. 

It  made  me  sleepy,  and  I  slept.  First,  I  stared 
at  Preston  streets  as  long  as  they  lasted ;  and, 
meanwhile,  I  may  have  had  some  small  dumb  won- 
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dering  within  me  whereabouts  our  cellar  was ;  but  I 
doubt  it.  Such  a  worldly  little  devil  was  I,  that  I 
took  no  thought  who  would  bury  father  and  mother, 
or  where  they  would  be  buried,  or  when.  The 
question  whether  the  eating  and  drinking  by  day, 
and  the  covering  by  night,  would  be  as  good  at 
the  farmhouse  as  at  the  ward  superseded  those 
questions. 

The  jolting  of  the  cart  on  a  loose  stony  road 
awoke  me ;  and  I  found  that  we  were  mounting  a 
steep  hill,  where  the  road  was  a  rutty  by-road 
through  a  field.  And  so,  by  fragments  of  an  ancient 
terrace,  and  by  some  rugged  out-buildings  that  had 
once  been  fortified,  and  passing  under  a  ruined 
gateway,  we  came  to  the  old  farmhouse  in  the  thick 
stone  wall  outside  the  old  quadrangle  of  Hoghton 
Towers :  which  I  looked  at  like  a  stupid  savage, 
seeing  no  specialty  in,  seeing  no  antiquity  in ; 
assuming  all  farmhouses  to  resemble  it ;  assigning 
the  decay  I  noticed  to  the  one  potent  cause  of  all 
ruin  that  I  knew,  —  poverty ;  eying  the  pigeons  in 
their  flights,  the  cattle  in  their  stalls,  the  ducks  in 
the  pond,  and  the  fowls  pecking  about  the  yard 
with  a  hungry  hope  that  plenty  of  them  might  be 
killed  for  dinner  while  I  stayed  there ;  wondering 
whether  the  scrubbed  dairy  vessels,  drying  in  the 
sunlight,  could  be  goodly  porringers  out  of  which 
the  master  ate  his  belly -filling  food,  and  which  he 
polished  when  he  had  done,  according  to  my  ward 
experience  ;  shrinkingly  doubtful  whether  the  shad- 
ows, passing  over  that  airy  height  on  the  bright 
spring  day,  were  not  something  in  the  nature  of 
frowns,  —  sordid,  afraid,  unadmiring,  —  a  small 
brute  to  shudder  at. 
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To  that  time  I  had  never  had  the  faintest  impres- 
sion of  duty.  I  had  had  no  knowledge  whatever 
that  there  was  anything  lovely  in  this  life.  When 
I  had  occasionally  slunk  up  the  cellar  steps  into  the 
street,  and  glared  in  at  shop-windows,  I  had  done  so 
with  no  higher  feelings  than  we  may  suppose  to 
animate  a  mangy  young  dog  or  wolf-cub.  It  is 
equally  the  fact  that  I  had  never  been  alone,  in  the 
sense  of  holding  unselfish  converse  with  myself.  I 
had  been  solitary  often  enough,  but  nothing  better. 

Such  was  my  condition  when  I  sat  down  to  my 
dinner  that  day,  in  the  kitchen  of  the  old  farm- 
house. Such  was  my  condition  when  I  lay  on  my 
bed  in  the  old  farmhouse  that  night,  stretched  out 
opposite  the  narrow  mullioned  window,  in  the  cold 
light  of  the  moon,  like  a  young  vampire. 


FIFTH   CHAPTER. 

What  do  I  know  now  of  Hoghton  Towers  ? 
Very  little ;  for  I  have  been  gratefully  unwilling 
to  disturb  my  first  impressions.  A  house,  centuries 
old,  on  high  ground  a  mile  or  so  removed  from  tlie 
road  between  Preston  and  Blackburn,  where  the 
first  James  of  England,  in  his  hurry  to  make  money 
by  making  baronets,  perhaps  made  some  of  those 
remunerative  dignitaries.  A  house,  centuries  old, 
deserted  and  falling  to  pieces,  its  woods  and  gardens 
long  , since  grass-land  or  ploughed  up,  the  rivers 
Kibble  and  Darwen  glancing  below  it,  and  a  vague 
haze  of  smoke,  against  which  not  even  the  super- 
natural prescience  of  the  first  Stuart  could  foresee 
a  counterblast,  hinting  at  steam  power,  powerful  in 
two  distances. 
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What  did  I  know  then  of  Hoghton  Towers? 
When  I  first  peeped  in  at  the  gate  of  the  lifeless 
quadrangle,  and  started  from  the  mouldering  statue 
becoming  visible  to  me  like  its  guardian  ghost ; 
when  I  stole  round  by  the  back  of  the  farmhouse, 
and  got  in  among  the  ancient  rooms,  many  of  them 
with  their  floors  and  ceilings  falling,  the  beams  and 
rafters  hanging  dangerously  down,  the  plaster  drop- 
ping as  I  trod,  the  oaken  panels  stripped  away, 
the  windows  half  walled  up,  half  broken ;  when  I 
discovered  a  gallery  commanding  the  old  kitchen, 
and  looked  down  between  balustrades  upon  a  mas- 
sive old  table  and  benches,  fearing  to  see  I  know 
not  what  dead-alive  creatures  come  in  and  seat 
themselves,  and  look  up  with  I  know  not  what 
dreadful  eyes,  or  lack  of  eyes,  at  me  ;  when  all  over 
the  house  I  was  awed  by  gaps  and  chinks  where 
the  sky  stared  sorrowfully  at  me,  where  the  birds 
l^assed,  and  the  ivy  rustled,  and  the  stains  of  winter 
weather  blotched  the  rotten  floors ;  when  down  at 
the  bottom  of  dark  jDits  of  staircase,  into  which  the 
stairs  had  sunk,  green  leaves  trembled,  butterflies 
fluttered,  and  bees  hummed  in  and  out  through  the 
broken  doorways ;  when  encircling  the  whole  ruin 
were  sweet  scents,  and  sights  of  fresh  green  growth, 
and  ever-renewing  life,  that  I  had  never  dreamed  of, 
—  I  say,  when  I  passed  into  such  clouded  percep- 
tion of  these  things  as  my  dark  soul  could  compass, 
what  did  I  know  then  of  Hoghton  Towers  ? 

I  have  written  that  the  sky  stared  sorrowfully  at 
me.  Therein  have  I  anticipated  the  answer.  I 
knew  that  all  these  things  looked  sorrowfully  at 
me ;  that  they  seemed  to  sigh  or  whisper,  not  with- 
out pity  for  me,  "  Alas,  poor  worldly  little  devil ! " 
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There  were  two  or  three  rats  at  the  bottom  of  one 
of  the  smaller  pits  of  broken  staircase  when  I 
craned  over  and  looked  in.  They  were  scuffling  for 
some  prey  that  was  there ;  and,  when  they  started 
and  hid  themselves  close  together  in  the  dark,  I 
thought  of  the  old  life  (it  had  grown  old  already) 
in  the  cellar. 

How  not  to  be  this  worldly  little  devil  ?  how  not 
to  have  a  repugnance  towards  myself  as  I  had 
towards  the  rats  ?  I  hid  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
smaller  chambers,  frightened  at  myself,  and  crying 
(it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  cried  for  any  cause 
not  purely  physical),  and  I  tried  to  think  about  it. 
One  of  the  farm  ploughs  came  into  my  range  of 
view  just  then ;  and  it  seemed  to  help  me  as  it  went 
on  with  its  two  horses  up  and  down  the  field  so 
peacefully  and  quietly. 

There  was  a  girl  of  about  my  own  age  in  the 
farmhouse  family,  and  she  sat  opposite  to  me  at 
the  narrow  table  at  meal-times.  It  had  come  into 
my  mind,  at  our  first  dinner,  that  she  might  take 
the  fever  from  me.  The  thought  had  not  disquieted 
me  then.  I  had  only  speculated  how  she  would 
look  under  the  altered  circumstances,  and  whether 
she  would  die.  But  it  came  into  my  mind,  now, 
that  I  might  try  to  prevent  her  taking  the  fever 
by  keeping  away  from  her.  I  knew  I  should  have 
but  scrambling  board  if  I  did ;  so  much  the  less 
worldly  and  less  devilish  the  deed  would  be,  I 
thought. 

From  that  hour  I  withdrew  myself  at  early  morn- 
ing into  secret  corners  of  the  ruined  house,  and 
remained  hidden  there  until  she  went  to  bed.  At 
first,  when  meals  were  ready,  I  used  to  hear  them 
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calling  me  ;  and  then  my  resolution  weakened.  But 
I  strengthened  it  again  by  going  farther  off  into  the 
ruin,  and  getting  out  of  hearing.  I  often  watched 
for  her  at  the  dim  windows  ;  and,  when  I  saw  that 
she  was  fresh  and  rosy,  felt  much  happier. 

Out  of  this  holding  her  in  my  thoughts,  to  the 
humanizing  of  myself,  I  suppose  some  childish  love 
arose  within  me.  I  felt,  in  some  sort,  dignified  by 
the  pride  of  protecting  her, — by  the  pride  of  mak- 
ing the  sacrifice  for  her.  As  my  heart  swelled  with 
that  new  feeling,  it  insensibly  softened  about  mother 
and  father.  It  seemed  to  have  been  frozen  before, 
and  now  to  be  thawed.  The  old  ruin,  and  all  the 
lovely  things  that  haunted  it,  were  not  sorrow- 
ful for  me  only,  but  sorrowful  for  mother  and 
father  as  well.  Therefore  did  I  cry  again,  and 
often  too. 

The  farmhouse  family  conceived  me  to  be  of  a 
morose  temper,  and  were  very  short  with  me ;  though 
they  never  stinted  me  in  such  broken  fare  as  was 
to  be  got  out  of  regular  hours.  One  night,  when  I 
lifted  the  kitchen  latch  at  my  usual  time,  Sylvia 
(that  was  her  pretty  name)  had  but  just  gone  out  of 
the  room.  Seeing  her  ascending  the  opposite  stairs, 
I  stood  still  at  the  door.  She  had  heard  the  clink 
of  the  latch,  and  looked  round. 

"George,"  she  called  to  me  in  a  pleased  voice, 
"  to-morrow  is  my  birthday ;  and  we  are  to  have  a 
fiddler,  and  there's  a  party  of  boys  and  girls  coming 
in  a  cart,  and  we  shall  dance.  I  invite  you.  Be 
sociable  for  once,  George." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  miss,"  I  answered ;  "  but  I  — 
but  no ;  I  can't  come." 

"You  are  a  disagreeable,  ill-humored  lad,"  she 
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returned  disdainfully;  "and  I  ought  not  to  have 
asked  you.     I  shall  never  speak  to  you  again." 

As  I  stood  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire  after 
she  was  gone,  I  felt  that  the  farmer  bent  his  brows 
upon  me. 

"Eh,  lad!"  said  he;  "Sylvy's  right.  You're  as 
moody  and  broody  a  lad  as  never  I  set  eyes  on 

yet." 

I  tried  to  assure  him  that  I  meant  no  harm ;  but 
he  only  said  coldly,  "Maybe  not,  maybe  not! 
There,  get  thy  supper,  get  thy  supper;  and  then 
thou  can  sulk  to  thy  heart's  content  again." 

Ah !  if  thej^  could  have  seen  me  next  day,  in  the 
ruin,  watching  for  the  arrival  of  the  cartful  of 
merry  young  guests  ;  if  they  could  have  seen  me  at 
night,  gliding  out  from  behind  the  ghostly  statue, 
listening  to  the  music  and  the  fall  of  dancing  feet, 
and  watching  the  lighted  farmhouse  windows  from 
the  quadrangle  when  all  the  ruin  was  dark ;  if  they 
could  have  read  my  heart,  as  I  crept  up  to  bed  by 
the  back  wa}^,  comforting  myself  with  the  reflection, 
"They  will  take  no  hurt  from  me," — they  would 
not  have  thought  mine  a  morose  or  an  unsocial 
nature. 

It  was  in  these  ways  that  I  began  to  form  a  shy 
disposition ;  to  be  of  a  timidly  silent  character  under 
misconstruction  ;  to  have  an  inexpressible,  perhaps 
a  morbid,  dread  of  ever  being  sordid  or  worldly. 
It  was  in  these  ways  that  my  nature  came  to  shape 
itself  to  such  a  mould,  even  before  it  was  affected 
by  the  influences  of  the  studious  and  retired  life  of 
a  poor  scholar. 
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SIXTH   CHAPTER. 

Brother  Hawkyard  (as  he  insisted  on  my  call- 
ing him)  put  me  to  school,  and  told  me  to  work  my 
way.  "You  are  all  right,  George,"  he  said.  "I 
have  been  the  best  servant  the  Lord  has  had  in  his 
service  for  this  five  and  thirty  year  (oh,  I  have ! )  ; 
and  he  knows  the  value  of  such  a  servant  as  I  have 
been  to  him  (oh,  yes,  he  does  ! )  ;  and  he'll  prosper 
your  schooling  as  a  part  of  my  reward.  That's 
what  he'll  do,  George.     He'll  do  it  for  me." 

From  the  first  I  could  not  like  this  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  sublime,  inscrutable 
Almighty  on  Brother  Hawkyard's  part.  As  I  grew 
a  little  wiser,  and  still  a  little  wiser,  I  liked  it  less 
and  less.  His  manner,  too,  of  confirming  himself 
in  a  parenthesis,  —  as  if,  knowing  himself,  he 
doubted  his  own  word, — I  found  distasteful.  I 
cannot  tell  how  much  these  dislikes  cost  me ;  for  I 
had  a  dread  that  they  were  worldly. 

As  time  went  on,  I  became  a  Foundation-boy  on  a 
good  foundation,  and  I  cost  Brother  Hawkyard 
nothing.  When  I  had  worked  my  way  so  far,  I 
worked  yet  harder,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  get- 
ting a  presentation  to  college  and  a  fellowship.  My 
health  has  never  been  strong  (some  vapor  from  the 
Preston  cellar  cleaves  to  me,  1  think) ;  and  what 
with  much  work  and  some  weakness,  I  came  again 
to  be  regarded  —  that  is,  by  my  fellow-students  — 
as  unsocial. 

All  through  my  time  as  a  foundation-boy  I  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  Brother  Hawkyard's  congre- 
gation ;  and,  whenever  I  was  what  we  called  a  leave- 
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boy  on  a  Sunday,  I  went  over  there  at  his  desire. 
Before  the  knowledge  became  forced  upon  me  that 
outside  their  place  of  meeting  these  brothers  and 
sisters  were  no  better  than  the  rest  of  the  human 
family,  but  on  the  whole  were,  to  put  the  case 
mildly,  as  bad  as  most,  in  respect  of  short  weight 
in  their  shops,  and  not  speaking  the  truth,  —  I  say, 
before  this  knowledge  became  forced  upon  me,  their 
prolix  addresses,  their  inordinate  conceit,  their 
daring  ignorance,  their  investment  of  the  Supreme 
liuler  of  heaven  and  earth  with  their  own  miserable 
meannesses  and  littlenesses,  greatly  shocked  me. 
Still,  as  their  term  for  the  frame  of  mind  that  could 
not  perceive  them  to  be  in  an  exalted  state  of  grace 
was  the  "  worldly  "  state,  I  did  for  a  time  suffer  tor- 
tures under  my  inquiries  of  myself  whether  that 
young  worldly-devilish  spirit  of  mine  could  secretly 
be  lingering  at  the  bottom  of  my  non-apprecia- 
tion. 

Brother  Hawkyard  was  the  popular  expounder  in 
this  assembly,  and  generally  occupied  the  platform 
(there  was  a  little  platform  with  a  table  on  it,  in 
lieu  of  a  pulpit)  first  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
was  by  trade  a  dry-salter.  Brother  Gimblet,  an 
elderly  man  with  a  crabbed  face,  a  large  dog's-eared 
shirt  collar,  and  a  spotted  blue  neckerchief  reaching 
up  behind  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  was  also  a  dry- 
salter  and  an  expounder.  Brother  Gimblet  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  admiration  for  Brother  Hawk- 
yard,,  but  (I  had  thought  more  than  once)  bore  him 
a  jealous  grudge. 

Let  whosoever  may  peruse  these  lines  kindly 
take  the  pains  here  to  read  twice  my  solemn  pledge, 
that  what  1  write  of  the  language  and  customs  of 
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the  congregation  in  question  I  write  scrupulously, 
literally,  exactly,  from  the  life  and  the  truth. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  I  had  won  what  I  had 
so  long  tried  for,  and  when  it  was  certain  that  I 
was  going  up  to  college.  Brother  Hawkyard  con- 
cluded a  long  exhortation  thus  : 

"  Well,  my  friends  and  fellow-sinners,  now  I  told 
you,  when  I  began,  that  I  didn't  know  a  word  of 
what  I  was  going  to  say  to  you  (and  no,  I  did  not ! ), 
but  that  it  was  all  one  to  me,  because  I  knew  the 
Lord  would  put  into  my  mouth  the  words  I 
wanted." 

("  That's  it !  "  from  Brother  Gimblet.) 

"  And  he  did  put  into,  my  mouth  the  words  I 
wanted." 

("  So  he  did ! "  from  Brother  Gimblet.) 

"  And  why  ?  " 

("  Ah,  let's  have  that !  "  from  Brother  Gimblet.) 

"Because  I  have  been  his  faithful  servant  for 
five  and  thirty  years,  and  because  he  knows  it. 
For  five  and  thirty  years  !  And  he  knows  it,  mind 
you !  I  got  those  words  that  I  wanted  on  account 
of  my  v/ages.  I  got  'em  from  the  Lord,  my  fellow- 
sinners.  Down !  I  said,  '  Here's  a  heap  of  wages 
due ;  let  us  have  something  down,  on  account.' 
And  I  got  it  down,  and  I  paid  it  over  to  you ;  and 
you  won't  wrap  it  up  in  a  napkin,  nor  yet  in  a 
towel,  nor  yet  pocketankercher,  but  you'll  put  it 
out  at  good  interest.  Very  well.  Now,  my  brothers 
and  sisters  and  fellow-sinners,  I  am  going  to  con- 
clude with  a  question,  and  I'll  make  it  so  plain 
(with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  after  five  and  thirty 
years,  I  should  rather  hope ! )  as  that  the  Devil 
shall  not  be  able  to  confuse  it  in  your  heads, — 
which  he  would  be  overjoyed  to  do." 
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("  Just  his  way  !  Crafty  old  blackguard  ! "  from 
Brother  Gimblet.) 

"And  the  question  is  this,  Are  the  angels 
learned  ?  " 

("  Not  they  !  Not  a  bit  on  it ! "  from  Brother 
Gimblet  with  the  greatest  confidence.) 

"  Not  they  !  And  where's  the  proof  ?  Sent 
ready-made  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  Why,  there's 
one  among  us  here  now  that  has  got  all  the  learning 
that  can  be  crammed  into  him.  1  got  him  all  the 
learning  that  could  be  crammed  into  him.  His 
grandfather  "  (this  I  had  never  heard  before)  "  was 
a  brother  of  ours.  He  was  Brother  Parksop. 
That's  what  he  was.  Parksop ;  Brother  Parksop. 
His  worldly  name  was  Parksop,  and  he  was  a 
brother  of  this  brotherhood.  Then  wasn't  he 
Brother  Parksop?" 

("  Must  be.  Couldn't  help  hisself ! "  from 
Brother   Gimblet.) 

"  Well,  he  left  that  one  now  here  present  among 
us  to  the  care  of  a  brother  sinner  of  his  (and  that 
brother  sinner,  mind  you,  was  a  sinner  of  a  bigger 
size  in  his  time  than  any  of  you ;  praise  the  Lord !), 
Brother  Hawkyard.  Me.  /  got  him  without  fee  or 
reward,  —  without  a  morsel  of  myrrh,  or  frankin- 
cense, nor  yet  amber,  letting  alone  the  honeycomb, 
—  all  the  learning  that  could  be  crammed  into  him. 
Has  it  brought  him  into  our  temple,  in  the  spirit  ? 
No.  Have  we  had  any  ignorant  brothers  and  sisters 
that  didn't  know  round  0  from  crooked  S,  come  in 
among  us  meanwhile  ?  Many.  Then  the  angels  are 
not  learned ;  then  they  don't  so  much  as  know  their 
alphabet.  And  now,  my  friends  and  fellow-sinners, 
having  brought  it  to  that,  perhaps  some   brother 
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present  —  perhaps  you,  Brother  Gimblet  —  will 
pray  a  bit  for  us  ? " 

Brother  Gimblet  undertook  the  sacred  function, 
after  having  drawn  his  sleeve  across  his  mouth,  and 
muttered,  "  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  see  my  way  to 
hitting  any  of  you  quite  in  the  right  place  neither." 
He  said  this  with  a  dark  smile,  and  then  began  to 
bellow.  What  we  were  specially  to  be  preserved 
from,  according  to  his  solicitations,  was,  despoil- 
ment of  the  orphan,  suppression  of  testamentary 
intentions  on  the  part  of  a  father  or  (say)  grand- 
father, appropriation  of  the  orphan's  house  property, 
feigning  to  give  in  charity  to  the  wronged  one  from 
whom  we  withheld  his  due ;  and  that  class  of  sins. 
He  ended  with  the  petition,  "Give  us  peace!" 
which,  speaking  for  myself,  was  very  much  needed 
after  twenty  minutes  of  his  bellowing. 

Even  though  I  had  not  seen  him,  when  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  steaming  with  perspiration,  glance 
at  Brother  Hawkyard,  and  even  though  I  had  not 
heard  Brother  Hawkyard's  tone  of  congratulating 
him  on  the  vigor  with  which  he  had  roared,  I  should 
have  detected  a  malicious  application  in  this  prayer. 
Unformed  suspicions  to  a  similar  effect  had  some- 
times passed  throiigh  my  mind  in  my  earlier  school 
days,  and  had  always  caused  me  great  distress ;  for 
they  were  worldly  in  their  nature,  and  wide,  very 
wide,  of  the  spirit  that  had  drawn  me  from  Sylvia. 
They  were  sordid  suspicions,  without  a  shadow  of 
proof.  They  were  worthy  to  have  originated  in  the 
unwholesome  cellar.  They  were  not  only  without 
proof,  but  against  proof;  for  was  I  not  myself  a 
living  proof  of  what  Brother  Hawkyard  had  done  ? 
and,  without  him.  how  should  I  ever  have  seen  the 
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sky  look  sorrowfully  down  upon  tliat  wretched  boy 
at  Hoghton  Towers  ? 

Although  the  dread  of  a  relapse  into  a  stage  of 
savage  selfishness  was  less  strong  upon  me  as  I 
approached  manhood,  and  could  act  in  an  increased 
degree  for  myself,  yet  I  was  always  on  my  guard 
against  any  tendency  to  such  relapse.  After  getting 
these  suspicions  under  my  feet,  I  had  been  troubled 
by  not  being  able  to  like  Brother  Hawkyard's  man- 
ner, or  his  professed  religion.  So  it  came  about 
that,  as  I  walked  back  that  Sunday  evening,  I 
thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  reparation  for  any 
such  injury  my  struggling  thoughts  had  unwillingly 
done  him,  if  I  wrote,  and  placed  in  his  hands, 
before  going  to  college,  a  full  acknowledgment  of 
his  goodness  to  me,  and  an  ample  tribute  of  thanks. 
It  might  serve  as  an  implied  vindication  of  him 
against  any  dark  scandal  from  a  rival  brother  and 
expounder,  or  from  any  other  quarter. 

Accordingly,  I  wrote  the  document  with  much 
care.  I  may  add,  with  much  feeling  too;  for  it 
affected  me  as  I  went  on.  Having  no  set  studies  to 
pursue  in  the  brief  interval  between  leaving  the 
Foundation  and  going  to  Cambridge,  I  determined 
to  walk  out  to  his  place  of  business,  and  give  it  into 
his  own  hands. 

It  was  a  winter  afternoon  when  I  tapped  at  the 
door  of  his  little  counting-house,  which  was  at  the 
farther  end  of  his  long,  low  shop.  As  I  did  so 
(having  entered  by  the  back-yard,  where  casks  and 
boxes  were  taken  in,  and  where  there  was  the  in- 
scription, "  Private  way  to  the  counting-house  "),  a 
shopman  called  to  me  from  the  counter  that  he  was 
engaged. 
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"  Brother  Gimblet "  (said  tlie  shopman,  who  was 
one  of  the  brotherhood)  "  is  with  him." 

I  thought  this  all  the  better  for  my  purpose,  and 
made  bold  to  tap  again.  They  were  talking  in  a 
low  tone,  and  money  was  passing;  for  I  heard  it 
being  counted  out. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Brother  Hawkyard  sharply. 

"  George  Silverman,"  I  answered,  holding  the 
door  open.     "  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

Both  brothers  seemed  so  astounded  to  see  me 
that  I  felt  shyer  than  usual.  But  they  looked  quite 
cadaverous  in  the  early  gaslight,  and  perhaps  that 
accidental  circumstance  exaggerated  the  expression 
of  their  faces. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Brother  Hawkyard. 

"  Ay !  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Brother 
Gimblet. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  I  said,  diffidently  producing 
my  document :  "  I  am  only  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  myself." 

"  From  yourself,  George  ?  "  cried  Brother  Hawk- 
yard. * 

"  And  to  you,"  said  I. 

"  And  to  me,  George  ?  " 

He  turned  paler,  and  opened  it  hurriedly :  but, 
looking  over  it,  and  seeing  generally  what  it  was, 
became  less  hurried,  recovered  his  color,  and  said, 
"  Praise  the  Lord !  " 

"That's  it!"  cried  Brother  Gimblet.  "Well 
put !     Amen." 

Brother  Hawkyard  then  said,  in  a  livelier  strain, 
"You  must  know,  George,  that  Brother  Gimblet 
and  I  are  going  to  make  our  two  businesses  one. 
We  are  going  into  partnership.     We  are  settling  it 
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now.  Brother  Gimblet  is  to  take  one  clear  half  of 
the  profits  (oh,  yes  !  he  shall  have  it ;  he  shall  have 
it  to  the  last  farthing)." 

"D.  v.!"  said  Brother  Gimblet,  with  his  right 
fist  firmly  clinched  on  his  right  leg. 

"  There  is  no  objection,"  pursued  Brother  Hawk- 
yard,  "  to  my  reading  this  aloud,  George  ?  " 

As  it  was  what  I  expressly  desired  should  be 
done,  after  yesterday's  prayer,  I  more  than  readily 
begged  him  to  read  it  aloud.  He  did  so ;  and 
Brother  Gimblet  listened  with  a  crabbed  smile. 

"  It  was  in  a  good  hour  that  I  came  here,"  he 
said,  wrinkling  up  his  eyes.  "It  was  in  a  good 
hour,  likewise,  that  I  was  moved  yesterday  to  de- 
pict for  the  terror  of  evil-doers  a  character  the 
direct  ojjposite  of  Brother  Hawkyard's.  But  it  was 
the  Lord  that  done  it :  I  felt  him  at  it  while  I  was 
perspiring." 

After  that  it  was  proposed  by  both  of  them  that 
I  should  attend  the  congregation  once  more  before 
my  final  departure.  What  my  shy  reserve  would 
undergo,  from  being  expressly  preached  at  and 
prayed  at,  I  knew  beforehand.  But  I  reflected  that 
it  would  be  for  the  last  time,  and  that  it  might  add 
to  the  weiglit  of  my  letter.  It  was  well  known  to 
the  brothers  and  sisters  that  there  was  no  place 
taken  for  me  in  their  paradise;  and  if  I  showed 
this  last  token  of  deference  to  Brother  Hawkyard, 
notoriously  in  despite  of  my  own  sinful  inclina- 
tions, *it  might  go  some  little  way  in  aid  of  my 
statement  that  he  had  been  good  to  me,  and  that  I 
was  grateful  to  him.  Merely  stipulating,  therefore, 
that  no  express  endeavor  sliould  be  made  for  my 
conversion,  —  which  would   involve   the  rolling  of 
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several  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  floor,  declaring 
that  they  felt  all  their  sins  in  a  heap  on  their  left 
side,  weighing  so  many  pounds  avoirdupois,  as  I 
knew  from  what  I  had  seen  of  those  repulsive 
mysteries,  —  I  promised. 

Since  the  reading  of  my  letter.  Brother  Gimblet 
had  been  at  intervals  wiping  one  eye  with  an  end  of 
his  spotted  blue  neckerchief,  and  grinning  to  him- 
self. It  was,  however,  a  habit  that  brother  had  to 
grin  in  an  ugly  manner  even  when  expounding.  I 
call  to  mind  a  delighted  snarl  with  which  he  used  to 
detail  from  the  platform  the  torments  reserved  for 
the  wicked  (meaning  all  human  creation  except  the 
brotherhood),  as  being  remarkably  hideous. 

I  left  the  two  to  settle  their  articles  of  partner- 
ship and  count  money ;  and  I  never  saw  them  again 
but  on  the  following  Sunday.  Brother  Hawkyard 
died  within  two  or  three  years,  leaving  all  he  pos- 
sessed to  Brother  Gimblet,  in  virtue  of  a  will  dated 
(as  I  have  been  told)  that  very  day. 

Now,  I  was  so  far  at  rest  with  myself,  when 
Sunday  came,  knowing  that  I  had  conquered  my 
own  mistrust,  and  righted  Brother  Hawkyard  in 
the  jaundiced  vision  of  a  rival,  that  I  went,  even 
to  that  coarse  chapel,  in  a  less  sensitive  state  than 
usual.  How  could  I  foresee  that  the  delicate,  per- 
haps the  diseased,  corner  of  my  mind,  where  I 
winced  and  shrunk  when  it  was  touched,  or  was 
even  approached,  would  be  handled  as  the  theme  of 
the  whole  proceedings  ? 

On  this  occasion  it  was  assigned  to  Brother 
Hawkyard  to  pray,  and  to  Brother  Gimblet  to 
preach.  The  prayer  was  to  open  the  ceremonies; 
the  discourse  was  to  come  next.     Brothers  Hawk- 
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yard  and  Gimblet  were  both  on  the  platform ; 
Brother  Hawkyard  on  his  knees  at  the  table,  un- 
musically ready  to  pray ;  Brother  Gimblet  sitting 
against  the  wall,  grinuingly  ready  to  preach. 

''Let  us  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  prayer,  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  fellow-sinners."  Yes ;  but 
it  was  I  who  was  the  sacrifice.  It  was  our  poor, 
sinful,  worldly-minded  brother  here  present  who 
was  wrestled  for.  The  now-opening  career  of  this 
our  unawakened  brother  might  lead  to  his  becoming 
a  minister  of  what  was  called  "  the  church."  That 
was  what  he  looked  to.  The  church.  Not  the 
chapel,  Lord.  The  church.  No  rectors,  no  vicars, 
no  archdeacons,  no  bishops,  no  archbishops,  in  the 
chapel,  but,  0  Lord!  many  such  in  the  church. 
Protect  our  sinful  brother  from  his  love  of  lucre. 
Cleanse  from  our  unawakened  brother's  breast  his 
sin  of  worldly-mindedness.  The  prayer  said  infi- 
nitely more  in  words,  but  nothing  more  to  any 
intelligible   effect. 

Then  Brother  Gimblet  came  forward,  and  took 
(as  I  knew  he  would)  the  text,  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world."  Ah !  but  whose  was,  my  fellow- 
sinners  ?  Whose  ?  Why,  our  brother's  here  present 
was.  The  only  kingdom  he  had  an  idea  of  was  of 
this  world.  ("  That's  it ! "  from  several  of  the 
congregation.)  What  did  the  woman  do  when  she 
lost  the  piece  of  money  ?  Went  and  looked  for  it. 
What  should  our  brother  do  when  he  lost  his  way  ? 
("  Go  and  look  for  it,"  from  a  sister.)  Go  and  look 
for  it,  true.  But  must  he  look  for  it  in  the  right 
direction,  or  in  the  wrong  ?  ("  In  the  right,"  from  a 
brother.)  There  spake  the  prophets !  He  must  look 
for  it  in  the  right  direction,  or  he  couldn't  find  it. 

VOL.  U.-17. 
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But  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  the  right  direction, 
and  he  wouldn't  find  it.  Now,  my  fellow-sinners, 
to  show  you  the  difference  betwixt  worldly-minded- 
ness  and  unworldly-mindedness,  betwixt  kingdoms 
not  of  this  world  and  kingdoms  of  this  world,  here 
was  a  letter  wrote  by  even  our  worldly-minded 
brother  unto  Brother  Hawkyard.  Judge,  from 
hearing  of  it  read,  whether  Brother  Hawkyard 
was  the  faithful  steward  that  the  Lord  had  in  his 
mind  only  t'other  day,  when,  in  this  very  place,  he 
drew  you  the  picter  of  the  unfaithful  one ;  for  it 
was  him  that  done  it,  not  me.     Don't  doubt  that ! " 

Brother  Gimblet  then  groaned  and  bellowed  his 
way  through  my  composition,  and  subsequently 
through  an  hour.  The  service  closed  with  a  hymn, 
in  which  the  brothers  unanimously  roared,  and  the 
sisters  unanimously  shrieked  at  me,  That  I  by 
wiles  of  worldly  gain  was  mocked,  and  they  on 
waters  of  sweet  love  were  rocked;  that  I  with 
mammon  struggled  in  the  dark,  while  they  were 
floating  in  a  second  ark. 

I  went  out  from  all  this  with  an  aching  heart  and 
a  weary  spirit :  not  because  I  was  quite  so  weak  as 
to  consider  these  narrow  creatures  interpreters  of 
the  Divine  Majesty  and  Wisdom,  but  because  I  was 
weak  enough  to  feel  as  though  it  were  my  hard 
fortune  to  be  misrepresented  and  misunderstood, 
when  I  most  tried  to  subdue  any  risings  of  mere 
worldliness  within  me,  and  when  I  most  hoped  that, 
by  dint  of  trying  earnestly,  I  had  succeeded. 
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SEVENTH   CHAPTER. 

Mt  timidity  and  my  obscurity  occasioned  me  to 
live  a  secluded  life  at  college,  and  to  be  little 
known.  No  relative  ever  came  to  visit  me,  for  I 
had  no  relative.  No  intimate  friends  broke  in  upon 
my  studies,  for  I  made  no  intimate  friends.  I  sup- 
ported myself  on  my  scholarship,  and  read  much. 
My  college-time  was  otherwise  not  so  very  different 
from  my  time  at  Hoghton  Towers. 

Knowing  myself  to  be  unfit  for  the  noisier  stir  of 
social  existence,  but  believing  myself  qualified  to 
do  my  duty  in  a  moderate,  though  earnest  way,  if  I 
could  obtain  some  small  preferment  in  the  Church, 
I  applied  my  mind  to  the  clerical  profession.  In 
due  sequence  I  took  orders,  was  ordained,  and  be- 
gan to  look  about  me  for  employment.  I  must 
observe  that  I  had  taken  a  good  degree,  that  I  had 
succeeded  in  winning  a  good  fellowship,  and  that 
my  means  were  ample  for  my  retired  way  of  life. 
By  this  time  I  had  read  with  several  young  men ; 
and  the  occupation  increased  my  income,  while  it 
was  highly  interesting  to  me.  I  once  accidentally 
overheard  our  greatest  don  say,  to  my  boundless 
joy,  "  That  he  heard  it  reported  of  Silverman  that 
his  gift  of  quiet  explanation,  his  patience,  his  amia- 
ble temper,  and  his  conscientiousness  made  him  the 
best  of  coaches."  May  my  "  gift  of  quiet  explana- 
ti'on  "  come  more  seasonably  and  powerfully  to  my 
aid  in  this  present  explanation  than  I  think  it  will ! 

It  may  be  in  a  certain  degree  owing  to  the  situar 
tion  of  my  college  rooms  (in  a  corner  where  the 
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daylight  was  sobered),  but  it  is  in  a  mucb  larger 
degree  referable  to  the  state  of  my  own  mind,  that 
I  seem  to  myself,  on  looking  back  to  this  time  of 
my  life,  to  have  been  always  in  the  peaceful  shade. 
I  can  see  others  in  the  sunlight ;  I  can  see  our 
boats'  crews  and  our  athletic  young  men  on  the 
glistening  water,  or  speckled  with  the  moving  lights 
of  sunlit  leaves;  but  I  myself  am  always  in  the 
shadow  looking  on.  Not  unsympathetically,  —  God 
forbid !  —  but  looking  on  alone,  much  as  I  looked  at 
Sylvia  from  the  shadows  of  the  ruined  house,  or 
looked  at  the  red  gleam  shining  through  the  farm- 
er's windows,  and  listened  to  the  fall  of  dancing 
feet,  when  all  the  ruin  was  dark  that  night  in  the 
quadrangle. 

I  now  come  to  the  reason  of  my  quoting  that 
laudation  of  myself  above  given.  Without  such 
reason,  to  repeat  it  would  have  been  mere  boastful- 
ness. 

Among  those  who  had  read  with  me  was  Mr. 
Fareway,  second  son  of  Lady  Fareway,  widow  of 
Sir  Gaston  Fareway,  Baronet.  This  young  gentle- 
man's abilities  were  much  above  the  average ;  but 
he  came  of  a  rich  family,  and  was  idle  and  luxuri- 
ous. He  presented  himself  to  me  too  late,  and 
afterwards  came  to  me  too  irregularly,  to  admit  of 
my  being  of  much  service  to  him.  In  the  end, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  dissuade  him  from  going 
up  for  an  examination  which  he  could  never  pass ; 
and  he  left  college  without  a  degree.  After  his 
departure,  Lady  Fareway  wrote  to  me,  representing 
the  justice  of  my  returning  half  my  fee,  as  I  had 
been  of  so  little  use  to  her  son.  Within  my  knowl- 
edge a  similar  demand  had  not  been  made  in  any 
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other  case ;  and  I  most  freely  admit  that  the  justice 
of  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  until  it  was  pointed 
out.  But  I  at  once  perceived  it,  yielded  to  it,  and 
returned  the  money. 

Mr.  Fareway  had  been  gone  two  years  or  more, 
and  I  had  forgotten  him,  when  he  one  day  walked 
into  my  rooms  as  I  was  sitting  at  my  books. 

Said  he,  after  the  usual  salutations  had  passed, 
"  Mr.  Silverman,  my  mother  is  in  town  here,  at  the 
hotel,  and  wishes  me  to  present  you  to  her." 

I  was  not  comfortable  with  strangers,  and  I  dare 
say  I  betrayed  that  I  was  a  little  nervous  or  unwill- 
ing. "  For,"  said  he,  without  my  having  spoken, 
"I  think  the  interview  may  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  your  prospects." 

It  put  me  to  the  blush  to  think  that  I  should  be 
tempted  by  a  worldly  reason,  and  I  rose  immedi- 
ately. 

Said  Mr.  Fareway,  as  we  went  along,  "Are  you 
a  good  hand  at  business  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  I. 

Said  Mr.  Fareway  then,  "  My  mother  is." 

"  Truly,"  said  I. 

"Yes;  my  mother  is  what  is  usually  called  a 
managing  woman.  Doesn't  make  a  bad  thing,  for 
instance,  even  out  of  the  spendthrift  habits  of  my 
eldest  brother  abroad.  In  short,  a  managing  woman. 
This  is  in  confidence." 

He  had  never  spoken  to  me  in  confidence,  and 
I  was  surprised  by  his  doing  so.  I  said  I  should 
'respect  his  confidence,  of  course,  and  said  no  more 
on  tlie  delicate  subject.  We  had  but  a  little  way 
to  walk,  and  I  was  soon  in  his  mother's  company. 
He  presented  me,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  left  us 
two  (as  he  said)  to  business. 
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I  saw  in  my  Lady  Fareway  a  handsome,  welL 
preserved  lady  of  somewhat  large  stature,  with  a 
steady  glare  in  her  great  round  dark  eyes  that 
embarrassed  me. 

Said  my  lady,  ''  I  have  heard  from  my  son,  Mr. 
Silverman,  that  you  would  be  glad  of  some  prefer- 
ment in  the  church." 

I  gave  my  lady  to  understand  that  was  so. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware,"  my  lady 
proceeded,  "  that  we  have  a  presentation  to  a  living  ? 
I  say  we  have :  but,  in  point  of  fact,  /  have." 

I  gave  my  lady  to  understand  that  I  had  not  been 
aware  of  this. 

Said  my  lady,  "  So  it  is :  indeed,  I  have  two 
presentations,  —  one  to  two  hundred  a  year,  one  to 
six.  Both  livings  are  in  our  county,  —  North  Dev- 
onshire, —  as  you  probably  know.  The  first  is 
vacant.     Would  you  like  it  ?  " 

What  with  my  lady's  eyes,  and  what  with  the 
suddenness  of  this  proposed  gift,  I  was  much 
confused. 

"  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  the  larger  presentation," 
said  my  lady  rather  coldly ;  "  though  I  will  not, 
Mr.  Silverman,  pay  you  the  bad  compliment  of  sup- 
posing that  you  are,  because  that  would  be  mercenary, 
—  and  mercenary  I  am  persuaded  you  are  not." 

Said  I,  with  my  utmost  earnestness,  "  Thank  you, 
Lady  Fareway,  thank  you,  thank  you !  I  should 
be  deeply  hurt  if  I  thought  I  bore  the  character." 

''  Naturally,"  said  my  lady.  "  Always  detestable, 
but  particularly  in  a  clergyman.  You  have  not 
said  whether  you  will  like  the  living  ?  " 

With  apologies  for  my  remissness  or  indistinct- 
ness, I  assured  my  lady  that  I  accepted  it  most 
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readily  and  gratefully,  I  added  that  I  hoped  she 
would  not  estimate  my  appreciation  of  the  generos- 
ity of  her  choice  by  my  flow  of  words  ;  for  I  was 
not  a  ready  man  in  that  respect  when  taken  by  sur- 
prise or  touched  at  heart. 

"The  affair  is  concluded,"  said  my  lady;  "con- 
cluded. You  will  find  the  duties  very  light,  Mr. 
Silverman.  Charming  house ;  charming  little  gar- 
den, orchard,  and  all  that.  You  will  be  able  to 
take  pupils.  By  the  by  !  Xo  :  I  will  return  to  the 
word  afterwards.  What  was  I  going  to  mention, 
when  it  put  me  out  ?  " 

My  lady  stared  at  me,  as  if  I  knew.  And  I  didn't 
know.     And  that  perplexed  me  afresh. 

Said  my  lady,  after  some  consideration,  "  Oh,  of 
course,  how  very  dull  of  me  !  The  last  incumbent, 
—  least  mercenary  man  I  ever  saw,  —  in  considera- 
tion of  the  duties  being  so  light  and  the  house  so 
delicious,  couldn't  rest,  he  said,  unless  I  permitted 
him  to  help  me  with  my  correspondence,  accounts, 
and  various  little  things  of  that  kind ;  nothing  in 
themselves,  but  which  it  worries  a  lady  to  cope 
with.  Would  Mr.  Silverman  also  like  to  —  ?  Or 
shall  I  —  ?  " 

I  hastened  to  say  that  my  poor  help  would  be 
always  at  her  ladyship's  service. 

"  I  am  absolutely  blessed,"  said  my  lady,  casting 
up  her  eyes  (and  so  taking  them  off  of  me  for  one 
moment),  "in  having  to  do  with  gentlemen  who 
cannot  endure  an  approach  to  the  idea  of  being  mer. 
denary  ! "  She  shivered  at  the  word.  "  And  now 
as  to  the  pupil." 

"  The  —  "     I  was  quite  at  a  loss. 

"Mr.  Silverman,  you  have  no  idea  what  she  is. 
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She  is,"  said  my  lady,  laying  her  touch  upon  my 
coat-sleeve,  "  I  do  verily  believe,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary girl  in  this  world.  Already  knows  more 
Greek  and  Latin  than  Lady  Jane  Grey.  And 
taught  herself  !  Has  not  yet,  remember,  derived  a 
moment's  advantage  from  Mr.  Silverman's  ola^ical 
acquirements.  To  say  nothing  of  mathematics, 
which  she  is  bent  upon  becoming  versed  in,  and  in 
which  (as  I  hear  from  my  son  and  others)  Mr. 
Silverman's  reputation  is  so  deservedly  high!" 

Under  my  lady's  eyes  I  must  have  lost  the  clew, 
I  felt  persuaded;  and  yet  I  did  not  know  where 
I  could  have  dropped  it. 

"  Adelina,"  said  my  lady,  "  is  my  only  daughter. 
If  I  did  not  feel  quite  convinced  that  I  am  not 
blinded  by  a  mother's  partiality ;  unless  I  was  abso- 
lutely sure  that  when  you  know  her,  Mr.  Silverman, 
you  will  esteem  it  a  high  and  unusual  privilege  to 
direct  her  studies,  — I  should  introduce  a  mercenary 
element  into  this  conversation,  and  ask  you  on  what 
terms  —  " 

I  entreated  my  lady  to  go  no  further.  My  lady 
saw  that  I  was  troubled,  and  did  me  the  honor  to 
comply  with  my  request. 


EIGHTH  CHAPTER. 

Everything  in  mental  acquisition  that  her 
brother  might  have  been,  if  he  would,  and  every- 
thing in  all  gracious  charms  and  admirable  qualities 
that  no  one  but  herself  could  be,  —  this  was 
Adelina. 

I  will  not  expatiate  upon  her  beauty ;  I  will  not 
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expatiate  upon  her  intelligence,  her  quickness  of 
perception,  her  powers  of  memory,  her  sweet  con- 
sideration, from  the  first  moment,  for  the  slow-paced 
tutor  who  ministered  to  her  wonderful  gifts.  I  was 
thirty  then ;  I  am  over  sixty  now :  she  is  ever 
present  to  me  in  these  hours  as  she  was  in  those, 
bright  and  beautiful  and  young,  wise  and  fanciful 
and  good. 

When  I  discovered  that  I  loved  her,  how  can  I 
say  ?  In  the  first  day  ?  in  the  first  week  ?  in  the 
first  month?  Impossible  to  trace.  If  I  be  (as  I 
am)  unable  to  represent  to  myself  any  previous 
period  of  my  life  as  quite  separable  from  her 
attracting  power,  how  can  I  answer  for  this  one 
detail  ? 

Whensoever  I  made  the  discovery,  it  laid  a  heavy 
burden  on  me.  And  yet,  comparing  it  with  the  far 
heavier  burden  that  I  afterwards  took  up,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  now  to  have  been  very  hard  to  bear.  In 
the  knowledge  that  I  did  love  her,  and  that  I  should 
love  her  while  my  life  lasted,  and  that  I  was  ever 
to  hide  my  secret  deep  in  my  own  breast,  and  she 
was  never  to  find  it,  there  was  a  kind  of  sustaining 
joy  or  pride,  or  comfort,  mingled  with  my  pain. 

But  later  on,  —  say,  a  year  later  on,  —  when  I 
made  another  discovery,  then  indeed  my  suffering 
and  my  struggle  were  strong.  That  other  discovery 
was  — 

These  words  will  never  see  the  light,  if  ever, 
until  my  heart  is  dust ;  until  her  bright  spirit  has 
returned  to  the  regions  of  which,  when  imprisoned 
here,  it  surely  retained  some  unusual  glimpse  of 
remembrance;  until  all  the  pulses  that  ever  beat 
around  us  shall  have  long  been  quiet ;  until  all  the 
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fruits  of  all  the  tiny  victories  and  defeats  achieved 
in  our  little  breasts  shall  have  withered  away.  That 
discovery  was  that  she  loved  me. 

She  may  have  enhanced  my  knowledge,  and  loved 
me  for  that ;  she  may  have  over-valued  my  discharge 
of  duty  to  her,  and  loved  me  for  that ;  she  may 
have  refined  upon  a  playful  compassion  which  she 
would  sometimes  show  for  what  she  called  my  want 
of  wisdom,  according  to  the  light  of  the  world's 
dark  lanterns,  and  loved  me  for  that ;  she  may  — 
she  must  —  have  confused  the  borrowed  light  of 
what  I  had  only  learned,  with  its  brightness  in  its 
pure,  original  rays ;  but  she  loved  me  at  that  time, 
and  she  made  me  know  it. 

Pride  of  family  and  pride  of  wealth  put  me  as 
far  off  from  her  in  my  lady's  eyes  as  if  I  had  been 
some  domesticated  creature  of  another  kind.  But 
they  could  not  put  me  farther  from  her  than  I  put 
myself  when  I  set  my  merits  against  hers.  More 
than  that.  They  could  not  put  me,  by  millions  of 
fathoms,  half  so  low  beneath  her  as  I  put  myself 
when  in  imagination  I  took  advantage  of  her  noble 
trustfulness,  took  the  fortune  that  I  knew  she  must 
possess  in  her  own  right,  and  left  her  to  find  herself, 
in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty  and  genius,  bound  to 
poor,  rusty,  plodding  me. 

No  !  Worldliness  should  not  enter  here  at  any 
cost.  If  I  had  tried  to  keep  it  out  of  other  ground, 
how  much  harder  was  I  bound  to  try  to  keep  it  out 
from  this  sacred  place  ! 

But  there  was  something  daring  in  her  broad, 
generous  character,  that  demanded  at  so  delicate  a 
crisis  to  be  delicately  and  patiently  addressed.  After 
many  and  many  a  bitter  night  (oh  !  I  found  I  could 
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cry,  for  reasons  not  purely  physical,  at  this  pass  of 
my  life ! )  I  took  my  course. 

My  lady  had,  in  our  first  interview,  unconsciously 
overstated  the  accommodation  of  my  pretty  house. 
There  was  room  in  it  for  only  one  pupil.  He  was 
a  young  gentleman  near  coming  of  age,  very  well 
connected,  but  what  is  called  a  poor  relation.  His 
parents  were  dead.  The  charges  of  his  living  and 
reading  with  me  were  defrayed  by  an  uncle ;  and 
he  and  I  were  to  do  our  utmost  together  for  three 
years  towards  qualifying  him  to  make  his  way.  At 
this  time  he  had  entered  into  his  second  year  with 
me.  He  was  well-looking,  clever,  energetic,  enthu- 
siastic, bold ;  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  thor- 
ough young  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  resolved  to  bring  these  two  together. 


NINTH   CHAPTER. 

Said  I,  one  night,  when  I  had  conquered  myself, 
"  Mr.  Granville,"  —  Mr.  Granville  Wharton  his 
name  was,  —  "I  doubt  if  you  have  ever  yet  so  much 
as  seen  Miss  Fare  way." 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  he,  laughing,  "  you  see  her 
so  much  yourself,  that  you  hardly  leave  another 
fellow  a  chance  of  seeing  her." 

"  I  am  her  tutor,  you  know,"  said  I. 

And  there  the  subject  dropped  for  that  time.  But 
I  so  ^contrived  as  that  tliey  should  come  together 
shortly  afterwards.  I  had  previously  so  contrived 
as  to  keep  them  asunder  ;  for  while  I  loved  her,  — 
I  mean  before  I  had  determined  on  my  sacrifice,  — 
a  lurking  Jealousy  of  Mr.  Granville  lay  within  my 
unworthy  breast. 
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It  was  quite  an  ordinary  interview  in  the  Fare- 
way  Park  ;  but  they  talked  easily  together  for  some 
time :  like  takes  to  like,  and  they  had  many  points 
of  resemblance.  Said  Mr.  Granville  to  me,  when 
he  and  I  sat  at  our  supper  that  night,  "  Miss  Fare- 
way  is  remarkably  beautiful,  sir,  remarkably  engag- 
ing. Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  —  "I  think  so,"  said  I. 
And  I  stole  a  glance  at  him,  and  saw  that  he  had 
reddened  and  was  thoughtful.  I  remember  it  most 
vividly,  because  the  mixed  feeling  of  grave  pleasure 
and  acute  pain  that  the  slight  circumstance  caused 
me  was  the  first  of  a  long,  long  series  of  such  mixed 
impressions  under  which  my  hair  turned  slowly 
gray. 

I  had  not  much  need  to  feign  to  be  subdued ;  but 
I  counterfeited  to  be  older  than  I  was  in  all  respects 
(Heaven  knows !  my  heaH  being  all  too  young  the 
while),  and  feigned  to  be  more  of  a  recluse  and 
bookworm  than  I  had  really  become,  and  gradually 
set  up  more  and  more  of  a  fatherly  manner  towards 
Adelina.  Likewise  I  made  my  tuition  less  imagina- 
tive than  before ;  separated  myself  from  my  poets 
and  philosophers ;  was  careful  to  present  them  in 
their  own  light,  and  me,  their  lowly  servant,  in  my 
own  shade.  Moreover,  in  the  matter  of  apparel,  I 
was  equally  mindful;  not  that  I  had  ever  been 
dapper  that  way,  but  that  I  was  slovenly  now. 

As  I  depressed  myself  with  one  hand,  so  did  I 
labor  to  raise  Mr.  Granville  with  the  other  ;  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  such  subjects  as  I  too  well  knew 
most  interested  her,  and  fashioning  him  (do  not 
deride  or  misconstrue  the  expression,  unknown 
reader  of  this  writing ;  for  I  have  suffered ! )  into 
a  greater  resemblance  to  myself  in  my  solitary  one 
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strong  aspect.  And  gradually,  gradually,  as  I  saw 
him  take  more  and  more  to  these  thrown-out  lures 
of  mine,  then  did  I  come  to  know  better  and  better 
that  love  was  drawing  him  on,  and  was  drawing  her 
from  me. 

So  passed  more  than  another  year ;  every  day  a 
year  in  its  number  of  my  mixed  impressions  of 
grave  pleasure  and  acute  pain  ;  and  then  these  two 
being  of  age  and  free  to  act  legally  for  themselves^ 
came  before  me  hand  in  hand  (my  hair  being  now 
quite  white),  and  entreated  me  that  I  would  unite 
them  together.  "And  indeed,  dear  tutor,"  said 
Adelina,  "  it  is  but  consistent  in  you  that  you  should 
do  this  thing  for  us,  seeing  that  we  should  never 
have  spoken  together  that  first  time  but  for  you, 
and  that  but  for  you  we  could  never  have  met  so 
often  afterwards."  The  whole  of  which  was  liter- 
ally true  ;  for  I  had  availed  myself  of  my  many 
business  attendances  on,  and  conferences  with,  my 
lady,  to  take  Mr.  Granville  to  the  house,  and  leave 
him  in  the  outer  room  with  Adelina. 

I  knew  that  my  lady  would  object  to  such  a 
marriage  for  her  daughter,  or  to  any  marriage  that 
was  other  than  an  exchange  of  her  for  stipulated 
lands,  goods,  and  moneys.  But  looking  on  the  two, 
and  seeing  with  full  eyes  that  they  were  both  young 
and  beautiful ;  and  knowing  that  they  were  alike  in 
the  tastes  and  acquirements  that  will  outlive  youth 
and  beauty ;  and  considering  that  Adelina  had  a 
fortune,  now,  in  her  own  keeping ;  and  considering, 
further,  that  Mr.  Granville,  though  for  the  present 
poor,  was  of  a  good  family  that  had  never  lived  in 
a  cellar  in  Preston  ;  and  believing  that  their  love 
would  endure,  neither  having  any  great  discrepancy 
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to  find  out  in  the  other,  —  I  told  them  of  my  readi- 
ness to  do  this  thing  which  Adelina  asked  of  her 
dear  tutor,  and  to  send  them  forth,  husband  and 
wife,  into  the  shining  world  with  golden  gates  that 
awaited  them. 

It  was  on  a  summer  morning  that  I  rose  before 
the  sun  to  compose  myself  for  the  crowning  of  my 
work  with  this  end ;  and,  my  dwelling  being  near  to 
the  sea,  I  walked  down  to  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  in 
order  that  I  might  behold  the  sun  in  his  majesty. 

The  tranquillity  upon  the  deep,  and  on  the  firma- 
ment, the  orderly  withdrawal  of  the  stars,  the  calm 
promise  of  coming  day,  the  rosy  suffusion  of  the  sky 
and  waters,  the  ineffable  splendor  that  then  burst 
forth,  attuned  my  mind  afresh  after  the  discords  of 
the  night.  Methought  that  all  I  looked  on  said  to 
me,  and  that  all  I  heard  in  the  sea  and  in  the  air 
said  to  me,  "Be  comforted,  mortal,  that  thy  life 
is  so  short.  Our  preparation  for  what  is  to  follow 
has  endured,  and  shall  endure,  for  unimaginable 
ages." 

I  married  them.  I  knew  that  my  hand  was  cold 
when  I  placed  it  on  their  hands  clasped  together ; 
but  the  words  with  which  I  had  to  accompany  the 
action  I  could  say  without  faltering,  and  I  was  at 
peace. 

They  being  well  away  from  my  house  and  from  the 
place  after  our  simple  breakfast,  the  time  was  come 
when  I  must  do  what  I  had  pledged  myself  to  them 
that  I  would  do,  —  break  the  intelligence  to  my 
lady. 

I  went  up  to  the  house,  and  found  my  lady  in  her 
ordinary  business-room.  She  happened  to  have  an 
unusual  amount  of  commissions  to  intrust  to  me 
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that  day ;  and  she  had  filled  my  hands  with  papers 
before  I  could  originate  a  word. 

*'  My  lady,"  I  then  began  as  I  stood  beside  her 
table. 

''Why,  what's  the  matter?"  she  said  quickly, 
looking  up. 

"  Not  much,  I  would  fain  hope,  after  you  shall 
have  prepared  yourself,  and  considered  a  little." 

"  Prepared  myself ;  and  considered  a  little  !  You 
appear  to  have  prepared  yoiirseli  but  indifferently, 
anyhow,  Mr.  Silverman."  This  mighty  scornfully, 
as  I  experienced  my  usual  embarrassment  under  her 
stare. 

Said  I,  in  self-extenuation  once  for  all,  "Lady 
Fareway,  I  have  but  to  say  for  myself  that  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty." 

"  For  yourself  ?  "  repeated  my  lady.  "  Then  there 
are  others  concerned,  I  see.     Who  are  they  ?  " 

I  was  about  to  answer,  when  she  made  towards 
the  bell  with  a  dart  that  stopped  me,  and  said, 
"Why,  where  is  Adelina  ?  " 

"  Forbear !  Be  calm,  my  lady.  I  married  her 
this  morning  to  Mr.  Granville  Wharton." 

She  set  her  lips,  looked  more  intently  at  me  than 
ever,  raised  her  right  hand,  and  smote  me  hard  upon 
the  cheek. 

"Give  me  back  those  papers  !  give  me  back  those 
papers  ! "  She  tore  them  out  of  my  hands,  and 
tossed  them  on  her  table.  Then,  seating  herself 
defiantly  in  her  great  chair,  and  folding  her  arms, 
she' stabbed  me  to  the  heart  with  the  unlooked-for 
reproach,  "  You  worldly  wretch  !  " 

"  Worldly  ! "  I  cried.     "  Worldly  ! " 

"  This,  if  you  please,"  —  she  went  on  with  supreme 
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scorn,  pointing  me  out  as  if  there  were  some  one 
there  to  see,  —  "  this,  if  you  please,  is  the  disinter- 
ested scholar,  with  not  a  design  beyond  his  books  ! 
This,  if  you  please,  is  the  simple  creature  whom 
any  one  could  overreach  in  a  bargain  !  This,  if  you 
please,  is  Mr.  Silverman !  Not  of  this  world ;  not 
he !  He  has  too  much  simplicity  for  this  world's 
cunning.  He  has  too  much  singleness  of  purpose 
to  be  a  match  for  this  world's  double-dealing.  What 
did  he  give  you  for  it  ?  " 

"  For  what  ?     And  who  ?  " 

"  How  much,"  she  asked,  bending  forward  in  her 
great  chair,  and  insultingly  tapping  the  lingers  of 
her  right  hand  on  the  palm  of  her  left,  —  "how 
much  does  Mr.  Granville  Wharton  pay  you  for  get- 
ting him  Adelina's  money  ?  What  is  the  amount 
of  your  percentage  upon  Adelina's  fortune  ?  What 
were  the  terms  of  the  agreement  that  you  proposed 
to  this  boy  when  you,  the  Eeverend  George  Silver- 
man, licensed  to  marry,  engaged  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  this  girl  ?  You  made  good  terms  for 
j^ourself,  whatever  they  were.  He  would  stand  a 
poor  chance  against  your  keenness." 

Bewildered,  horrified,  stunned  by  this  cruel  per- 
version, I  could  not  speak.  But  I  trust  that  I  looked 
innocent,  being  so. 

"  Listen  to  me,  shrewd  hypocrite,"  said  my  lady, 
whose  anger  increased  as  she  gave  it  utterance  ; 
'^  attend  to  my  words,  you  cunning  schemer,  who 
have  carried  this  plot  through  with  such  a  practised 
double  face  that  I  have  never  suspected  you.  I  had 
my  projects  for  my  daughter;  projects  for  family 
connection ;  projects  for  fortune.  You  have  thwartd 
them,  and  overreached  me ;  but  I  am  not  one  to  be 
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thwarted  and  overreaclied  without  retaliation.  Do 
you  mean  to  hold  this  living  another  month  ?  " 

"Do  you  deem  it  possible,  Lady  Fareway,  that 
I  can  hold  it  another  hour,  under  your  injurious 
words  ?  " 

"Is  it  resigned,  then  ?  " 

"  It  was  mentally  resigned,  my  lady,  some  minutes 
ago." 

"  Don't  equivocate,  sir.     Is  it  resigned  ?  " 

"  Unconditionally  and  entirely  ;  and  I  would  that 
I  had  never,  never  come  near  it !  " 

"A  cordial  response  from  me  to  that  wish,  Mr. 
Silverman !  But  take  this  with  you,  sir.  If  you 
had  not  resigned  it,  I  would  have  had  you  deprived 
of  it.  And  though  you  have  resigned  it,  you  will 
not  get  quit  of  me  as  easily  as  you  think  for.  I  will 
pursue  you  with  this  story.  I  will  make  this  nefa- 
rious conspiracy  of  yours,  for  money,  known.  You 
have  made  money  by  it,  but  you  have  at  the  same 
time  made  an  enemy  by  it.  You  will  take  good 
care  that  the  money  sticks  to  you;  I  will  take 
good  care  that  the  enemy  sticks  to  you." 

Then  said  I  finally,  "  Lady  Fareway,  I  think  my 
heart  is  broken.  Until  I  came  into  this  room  just 
now,  the  possibility  of  such  mean  wickedness  as  you 
have  imputed  to  me  never  dawned  upon  my  thoughts. 
Your  suspicions  —  " 

"  Suspicions  !  Pah ! "  said  she  indignantly.  "  Cer- 
tainties." 

"Your  certainties,  my  lady,  as  you  call  them, 
your  suspicions  as  I  call  them,  are  cruel,  unjust, 
wholly  devoid  of  foundation  in  fact.  I  can  declare 
no  more  ;  except  that  I  have  not  acted  for  my  own 
profit  or  my  own  pleasure.     I  have  not  in  this  pro- 
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ceeding  considered  myself.  Once  again,  I  think  my 
heart  is  broken.  If  I  have  unwittingly  done  any 
wrong  with  a  righteous  motive,  that  is  some  penalty 
to  pay." 

She  received  this  with  another  and  more  indig- 
nant "  Pah ! "  and  I  made  my  way  out  of  her  room 
(I  think  I  felt  my  way  out  with  my  hands,  although 
my  eyes  were  open),  almost  suspecting  that  my  voice 
had  a  repulsive  sound,  and  that  I  was  a  repulsive 
object. 

There  was  a  great  stir  made,  the  bishop  was 
appealed  to,  I  received  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
narrowly  escaped  suspension.  For  years  a  cloud 
hung  over  me,  and  my  name  was  tarnished.  But 
my  heart  did  not  break,  if  a  broken  heart  involves 
death ;  for  I  lived  through  it. 

They  stood  by  me,  Adelina  and  her  husband, 
through  it  all.  Those  who  had  known  me  at  col- 
lege, and  even  most  of  those  who  had  only  known 
me  there  by  reputation,  stood  by  me  too.  Little  by 
little,  the  belief  widened  that  I  was  not  capable  of 
what  was  laid  to  my  charge.  At  length  I  was 
presented  to  a  college  living  in  a  sequestered  place, 
and  there  I  now  pen  my  explanation.  I  pen  it  at 
my  open  window  in  the  summer-time,  before  me 
lying  the  churchyard,  equal  resting-place  for  sound 
hearts,  wounded  hearts,  and  broken  hearts.  I  pen 
it  for  the  relief  of  my  own  mind,  not  foreseeing 
whether  or  no  it  will  ever  have  a  reader. 
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IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

IN    THE    OLD    CITY    OF    ROCHESTER. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  were  only  six  Poor 
Travellers ;  but,  being  a  Traveller  myself,  though  an 
idle  one,  and  being  withal  as  poor  as  I  hope  to  be, 
I  brought  the  number  up  to  seven.  This  word  of 
explanation  is  due  at  once,  for  what  says  the 
inscription  over  the  quaint  old  door  ? 

Richard  Watts,  Esq. 

by  his  Will,  dated  22  Aug.  1579, 

founded  this  Charity 

for  Six  poor  Travellers, 

who  not  being  Koguks,  or  ProcTORS, 

May  receive  gratis  for  one  Night, 

Lodging,  Entertainment, 

and  Fourpence  each. 

'  It  was  in  the  ancient  little  city  of  Rochester  in 
Kent,  of  all  the  good  days  in  the  year  upon  a 
Christmas-eve,  that  I  stood  reading  this  inscription 
over  the  quaint  old  door  in  question.     I  had  been 
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wandering  about  the  neighboring  Cathedral,  and 
had  seen  the  tomb  of  Eichard  Watts,  with  the  effigy 
of  worthy  Master  Richard  starting  out  of  it  like  a 
ship's  figure-head ;  and  I  had  felt  that  I  could  do  no 
less,  as  I  gave  the  Verger  his  fee,  than  inquire  the 
way  to  Watts's  Charity.  The  way  being  very  short 
and  very  plain,  I  had  come  prosperously  to  the 
inscription  and  the  quaint  old  door. 

"Now,"  said  I  to  myself  as  I  looked  at  the 
knocker,  "I  know  I  am  not  a  Proctor;  I  wonder 
whether  I  am  a  Rogue  ! " 

Upon  the  whole,  though  Conscience  reproduced 
two  or  three  pretty  faces  which  might  have  had 
smaller  attraction  for  a  moral  Goliath  than  they  had 
had  for  me,  who  am  but  a  Tom  Thumb  in  that  way, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  not  a  Rogue. 
So,  beginning  to  regard  the  establishment  as  in  some 
sort  my  property,  bequeathed  to  me  and  divers 
co-legatees,  share  and  share  alike,  by  the  Worshipful 
Master  Richard  Watts,  I  stepped  backward  into  the 
road  to  survey  my  inheritance. 

I  found  it  to  be  a  clean  white  house,  of  a  staid 
and  venerable  air,  with  the  quaint  old  door  already 
three  times  mentioned  (an  arched  door),  choice  little 
long  low  lattice  windows,  and  a  roof  of  three  gables. 
The  silent  High  Street  of  Rochester  is  full  of 
gables,  with  old  beams  and  timbers  carved  into 
strange  faces.  It  is  oddly  garnished  with  a  queer 
old  clock  that  projects  over  the  pavement  out  of  a 
grave  red  brick  building,  as  if  Time  carried  on 
business  there,  and  hung  out  his  sign.  Sooth  to 
say,  he  did  an  active  stroke  of  work  in  Rochester, 
in  the  old  days  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Normans  ;  and  down  to  the  times  of  King  John, 
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when  the  rugged  Castle  —  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say  how  many  hundreds  of  years  old  then  —  was 
abandoned  to  the  centuries  of  weather  which  have 
so  defaced  the  dark  apertures  in  its  walls,  that  the 
ruin  looks  as  if  the  rooks  and  daws  had  picked  its 
eyes  out. 

I  was  very  well  pleased,  both  witli  my  property 
and  its  situation.  While  I  was  yet  surveying  it 
with  growing  content,  I  espied,  at  one  of  the  upper 
lattices  which  stood  open,  a  decent  body,  of  a  whole- 
some matronly  appearance,  whose  eyes  I  caught 
inquiringly  addressed  to  mine.  They  said  so 
plainly,  '•  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  house  ?  "  that  I 
answered  aloud,  "  Yes,  if  you  please,"  and  within  a 
minute  the  old  door  opened,  and  I  bent  my  head, 
and  went  down  two  steps  into  the  entry. 

"This,"  said  the  matronly  presence,  ushering  me 
into  a  low  room  on  the  right,  "  is  where  the  Trav- 
ellers sit  by  the  fire,  and  cook  what  bits  of  suppers 
they  buy  with  their  fourpences." 

"  Oh  !  Then  they  have  no  Entertainment  ?  " 
said  I.  For  the  inscription  over  the  outer  door  was 
still  running  in  my  head,  and  I  was  mentally  repeat- 
ing, in  a  kind  of  tune,  "Lodging,  entertainment, 
and  fourpence  each." 

"  They  have  a  fire  provided  for  'em,"  returned  the 
matron,  —  a  mighty  civil  person,  not,  as  I  could 
make  out,  overpaid  ;  ''  and  these  cooking  utensils. 
And  this  what's  painted  on  a  board  is  the  rules  for 
their  behavior.  They  have  their  fourpences  when 
th'ey  get  their  tickets  from  the  steward  over  the 
Avay,  —  for  I  don't  admit  'em  myself,  they  must  get 
their  tickets  first,  —  and  sometimes  one  buys  a 
rasher  of  bacon,  and  another  a  herring,  and  another 
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a  pound  of  potatoes,  or  what  not.  Sometimes  two 
or  three  of  'em  will  club  their  fourpences  together, 
and  make  a  supper  that  way.  But  not  much  of 
anything  is  to  be  got  for  fourpence,  at  present,  when 
provisions  is  so  dear." 

"  True  indeed,"  I  remarked.  I  had  been  looking 
about  the  room,  admiring  its  snug  fireside  at  the 
upper  end,  its  glimpse  of  the  street  through  the  low 
mullioned  window,  and  its  beams  overhead.  "  It  is 
very  comfortable,"  said  I. 

"  Ill-conwenient,"  observed  the  matronly  presence. 

I  liked  to  hear  her  say  so ;  for  it  showed  a  com- 
mendable anxiety  to  execute  in  no  niggardly  spirit 
the  intentions  of  Master  Richard  Watts.  But  the 
room  was  really  so  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  that 
I  protested,  quite  enthusiastically,  against  her 
disparagement. 

"  Nay,  ma'am,"'  said  I,  "  I  am  sure  it  is  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer.  It  has  a  look  of  homely 
welcome  and  soothing  rest.  It  has  a  remarkably 
cosey  fireside,  the  very  blink  of  which,  gleaming  out 
into  the  street  upon  a  winter  night,  is  enough  to 
warm  all  Rochester's  heart.  And  as  to  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Six  Poor  Travellers  —  " 

"  I  don't  mean  them,"  returned  the  presence.  "  I 
speak  of  its  being  an  ill-conwenience  to  myself  and 
my  daughter,  having  no  other  room  to  sit  in  of  a 
night." 

This  was  true  enough,  but  there  was  another 
quaint  room  of  corresponding  dimensions  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entry :  so  I  stepped  across  to 
it,  through  the  open  doors  of  both  rooms,  and  asked 
what  this  chamber  was  for. 

"This,"  returned   the   presence,   "is   the   Board 
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Room.  Where  the  gentlemen  meet  when  they 
come  here." 

Let  me  see.  I  had  counted  from  the  street  six 
upper  windows  besides  these  on  the  ground-story. 
Making  a  perplexed  calculation  in  my  mind,  I 
rejoined,  "Then  the  Six  Poor  Travellers  sleep 
upstairs  ?  " 

My  new  friend  shook  her  head.  "  They  sleep," 
she  answered,  "  in  two  little  outer  galleries  at  the 
back,  where  their  beds  has  always  been,  ever  since 
the  Charity  was  founded.  It  being  so  very  ill-con- 
wenient  to  me  as  things  is  at  present,  the  gentlemen 
are  going  to  take  off  a  bit  of  the  back-yard,  and 
make  a  slip  of  a  room  for  'em  there,  to  sit  in 
before  they  go  to  bed." 

"And  then  the  Six  Poor  Travellers,"  said  I,  "will 
be  entirely  out  of  the  house  ?  " 

"  Entirely  out  of  the  house,"  assented  the  pres- 
ence, comfortably  smoothing  her  hands,  "Which 
is  considered  much  better  for  all  parties,  and  much 
more  conwenient." 

I  had  been  a  little  startled,  in  the  Cathedral,  by 
the  emphasis  with  which  the  effigy  of  Master 
Richard  Watts  was  bursting  out  of  his  tomb ;  but 
I  began  to  think,  now,  that  it  might  be  expected  to 
come  across  the  High  Street  some  stormy  night,  and 
make  a  disturbance  here. 

Howbeit,  I  kept  my  thoughts  to  myself,  and 
accompanied  the  presence  to  the  little  galleries  at 
the  back.  I  found  them  on  a  tiny  scale,  like  the 
galleries  in  old  inn  yards  ;  and  they  were  very  clean. 
While  I  was  looking  at  them,  the  matron  gave  me 
to  understand  that  the  prescribed  number  of  Poor 
Travellers    were    forthcoming    every    night    from 
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year's  end  to  year's  end ;  and  that  the  beds  were 
always  occupied.  My  questions  upon  this,  and  her 
replies,  brought  us  back  to  the  Board  Room  so 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  "the  gentlemen,"  where 
she  showed  me  the  printed  accounts  of  the  Charity 
hanging  up  by  the  window.  From  them  I  gathered 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  property  bequeathed  by 
the  Worshipful  Master  Richard  Watts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  foundation  was,  at  the  period  of  his 
death,  mere  marsh-land ;  but  that,  in  course  of  time, 
it  had  been  reclaimed  and  built  upon,  and  was  very 
considerably  increased  in  value.  I  found,  too,  that 
about  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  annual  revenue  was 
now  expended  on  the  purposes  commemorated  in  the 
inscription  over  the  door ;  the  rest  being  handsomely 
laid  out  in  Chancery,  law-expenses,  collectorship, 
receivership,  poundage,  and  other  appendages  of 
management,  highly  complimentary  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Six  Poor  Travellers.  In  short,  I  made 
the  not  entirely  new  discovery  that  it  may  be  said 
of  an  establishment  like  this,  in  dear  old  England, 
as  of  the  fat  oyster  in  the  American  story,  that  it 
takes  a  good  many  men  to  swallow  it  whole. 

"And  pray,  ma'am,"  said  I,  sensible  that  the 
blankness  of  my  face  began  to  brighten  as  a 
thought  occurred  to  me,  "could  one  see  these 
Travellers  ?  " 

"  Well !  "  she  returned  dubiously,  "no ! " 

"  Not  to-night,  for  instance  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Well !  "  she  returned  more  positively,  "  no. 
Nobody  ever  asked  to  see  them,  and  nobody  ever 
did  see  them." 

As  I  am  not  easily  balked  in  a  design  set  when  I 
am  upon  it,  I  urged  to  the  good  lady  that  this  was 
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Christmas  eve ;  that  Christmas  comes  but  once  a 
year  —  which  is  unhappily  too  true,  for  when  it 
begins  to  stay  with  us  the  whole  year  round  we 
shall  make  this  earth  a  very  different  place ;  that  I 
was  possessed  by  the  desire  to  treat  the  Travellers 
to  a  supper  and  a  temperate  glass  of  hot  Wassail ; 
that  the  voice  of  Fame  had  been  heard  in  that  land, 
declaring  my  ability  to  make  hot  Wassail ;  that  if  I 
were  permitted  to  hold  the  feast,  I  should  be  found 
conformable  to  reason,  sobriety,  and  good  hours ;  in 
a  word,  that  I  could  be  merry  and  wise  myself,  and 
had  been  even  known  at  a  pinch  to  keep  others  so, 
although  I  was  decorated  with  no  badge  or  medal, 
and  was  not  a  Brother,  Orator,  Apostle,  Saint,  or 
Prophet  of  any  denomination  whatever.  In  the 
end  I  prevailed,  to  my  great  joy.  It  was  settled 
that  at  nine  o'clock  that  night  a  Turkey  and  a  piece 
of  Roast  Beef  should  smoke  upon  the  board ;  and 
that  I,  faint  and  unworthy  minister  for  once  of 
Master  Richard  Watts,  should  preside  as  the  Christ- 
mas-supper host  of  the  Six  Poor  Travellers. 

I  went  back  to  my  inn  to  give  the  necessary 
directions  for  the  Turkey  and  Roast  Beef,  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  could  settle  to 
nothing  for  thinking  of  the  Poor  Travellers.  When 
the  wind  blew  hard  against  the  windows,  —  it  was 
a  cold  day,  with  dark  gusts  of  sleet  alternating 
with  periods  of  wild  brightness,  as  if  the  year  were 
dying  fitfully,  —  I  pictured  them  advancing  towards 
their  resting-place  along  various  cold  roads,  and  felt 
delighted  to  think  how  little  they  foresaw  the  sup- 
per that  awaited  them.  I  painted  their  portraits 
in  my  mind,  and  indulged  in  little  heightening 
touches.      I  made   them   footsore :    I  made   them 
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weary ;  I  made  them  carry  packs  and  bundles ;  I 
made  them  stop  by  finger-posts  and  milestones, 
leaning  on  their  bent  sticks,  and  looking  wistfully 
at  what  was  written  there ;  I  made  them  lose  their 
way,  and  filled  their  five  wits  with  apprehensions 
of  lying  out  all  night,  and  being  frozen  to  death.  I 
took  up  my  hat,  and  went  out,  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  Old  Castle,  and  looked  over  the  windy  hills 
that  slope  down  to  the  Medway,  almost  believing 
that  I  could  descry  some  of  my  Travellers  in  the 
distance.  After  it  fell  dark,  and  the  Cathedral  bell 
was  heard  in  the  invisible  steeple  —  quite  a  bower 
of  frosty  rime  when  I  had  last  seen  it  —  striking 
five,  six,  seven,  I  became  so  full  of  my  Travellers 
that  I  could  eat  no  dinner,  and  felt  constrained  to 
watch  them  still  in  the  red  coals  of  my  fire.  They 
were  all  arrived  by  this  time,  I  thought,  had  got 
their  tickets,  and  were  gone  in.  —  There  my  pleas- 
ure was  dashed  by  the  reflection  that  probably  some 
Travellers  had  come  too  late  and  were  shut  out. 

After  the  Cathedral  bell  had  struck  eight,  I  could 
smell  a  delicious  savor  of  Turkey  and  Roast  Beef 
rising  to  the  window  of  my  adjoining  bedroom, 
which  looked  down  into  the  inn  yard,  just  where 
the  lights  of  the  kitchen  reddened  a  massive  frag- 
ment of  the  Castle  Wall.  It  was  high  time  to  make 
the  Wassail  now ;  therefore  I  had  up  the  materials 
(which,  together  with  their  proportions  and  combi- 
nations, I  must  decline  to  impart,  as  the  only  secret 
of  my  own  I  was  ever  known  to  keep),  and  made  a 
glorious  jorum.  Not  in  a  bowl ;  for  a  bowl  any- 
where but  on  a  shelf  is  a  low  superstition,  fraught 
with  cooling  and  slopping ;  but  in  a  brown  earthen- 
ware pitcher,  tenderly  suffocated,  when  full,  with  a 
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coarse  cloth.  It  being  now  upon  the  stroke  of  nine, 
I  set  out  for  Watts's  Charity,  carrying  my  brown 
beauty  in  my  arms.  I  would  trust  Ben,  the  waiter, 
with  untold  gold ;  but  there  are  strings  in  the  human 
heart  which  must  never  be  sounded  by  another,  and 
drinks  that  I  make  myself  are  those  strings  in 
mine. 

The  Travellers  were  all  assembled,  the  cloth  was 
laid,  and  Ben  had  brought  a  great  billet  of  wood, 
and  had  laid  it  artfully  on  the  top  of  the  fire,  so 
that  a  touch  or  two  of  the  poker  after  supper  should 
make  a  roaring  blaze.  Having  deposited  my  brown 
beauty  in  a  red  nook  of  the  hearth,  inside  the  fender, 
where  she  soon  began  to  sing  like  an  ethereal 
cricket,  diffusing  at  the  same  time  odors  as  of  ripe 
vineyards,  spice  forests,  and  orange  groves,  —  I  say, 
having  stationed  my  beauty  in  a  place  of  security 
and  improvement,  I  introduced  myself  to  my  guests 
by  shaking  hands  all  round,  and  giving  them  a 
hearty  welcome. 

I  found  the  party  to  be  thus  composed.  Firstly, 
myself.  Secondly,  a  very  decent  man  indeed,  with 
his  right  arm  in  a  sling,  who  had  a  certain  clean 
agreeable  smell  of  wood  about  him,  from  which  I 
judged  him  to  have  something  to  do  with  ship- 
building. Thirdly,  a  little  sailor  boy,  a  mere  child, 
with  a  profusion  of  rich  dark  brown  hair,  and  deep 
womanly-looking  eyes.  Fourthly,  a  shabby-genteel 
personage  in  a  threadbare  black  suit,  and  apparently 
in  very  bad  circumstances,  with  a  dry  suspicious 
look ;  the  absent  buttons  on  his  waistcoat  eked  out 
with  red  tape ;  and  a  bundle  of  extraordinarily  tat- 
tered papers  sticking  out  of  an  inner  breast  pocket. 
Fifthly,  a  foreigner  by  birth,  but  an  Englishman  iu 
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speech,  who  carried  his  pipe  in  the  band  of  his  hat, 
and  lost  no  time  in  telling  me,  in  an  easy,  simple, 
engaging  way,  that  he  was  a  watchmaker  from 
Geneva,  and  travelled  all  about  the  Continent, 
mostly  on  foot,  working  as  a  journeyman,  and 
seeing  new  countries  —  possibly  (I  thought)  also 
smuggling  a  watch  or  so,  now  and  then.  Sixthly, 
a  little  widow,  who  had  been  very  pretty  and 
was  still  very  young,  but  whose  beauty  had  been 
wrecked  in  some  great  misfortune,  and  whose  man- 
ner was  remarkably  timid,  scared,  and  solitary. 
Seventhly  and  lastly,  a  Traveller  of  a  kind  familiar 
to  my  boyhood,  but  now  almost  obsolete,  —  a  Book 
Pedler,  who  had  a  quantity  of  Pamphlets  and  Num- 
bers with  him,  and  who  presently  boasted  that  he 
could  repeat  more  verses  in  an  evening  than  he 
could  sell  in  a  twelvemonth. 

All  these  I  have  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  sat  at  table.  I  presided,  and  the  matronly 
presence  faced  me.  We  were  not  long  in  taking 
our  places,  for  the  supper  had  arrived  with  me,  in 
the  following  procession: 

Myself  with  the  pitcher. 

Ben  with  Beer. 

Inattentive  Boy  with  hot  plates.    Inattentive  Boy  with  hot 

plates. 

THE  TURKEY. 

Female  carrying  sauces  to  be  heated  on  the  spot. 

THE   BEEF. 

Man  with  Tray  on  his  head,   containing  Vegetables  and 

Sundries. 

Volunteer  Hostler  from  Hotel,  grinning, 

And  rendering  no  assistance. 

As  we  passed  along  the  High  Street,  comet-like, 
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we  left  a  long  tail  of  fragrance  behind  us  which 
caused  the  public  to  stop,  sniffing  in  wonder.  We 
had  previously  left  at  the  corner  of  the  inn  yard  a 
wall-eyed  young  man  connected  with  the  Fly  depart- 
ment, and  well  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  a  railway 
whistle  which  Ben  always  carries  in  his  pocket,  whose 
instructions  were,  so  soon  as  he  should  hear  the 
whistle  blown,  to  dash  into  the  kitchen,  seize  the 
hot  plum-pudding  and  mince-pies,  and  speed  with 
them  to  Watts's  Charity,  where  they  would  be  re- 
ceived (he  was  further  instructed)  by  the  sauce- 
female,  who  would  be  provided  with  brandy  in  a 
blue  state  of  combustion. 

All  these  arrangements  were  executed  in  the  most 
exact  and  punctual  manner.  I  never  saw  a  finer 
turkey,  finer  beef,  or  greater  prodigality  of  sauce 
and  gravy ;  and  my  Travellers  did  wonderful  justice 
to  everything  set  before  them.  It  made  my  heart 
rejoice  to  observe  how  their  wind  and  frost  hardened 
faces  softened  in  the  clatter  of  plates  and  knives  and 
forks,  and  mellowed  in  the  fire  and  supper  heat. 
While  their  hats  and  caps  and  wrappers,  hanging 
up,  a  few  small  bundles  on  the  ground  in  a  corner, 
and  in  another  corner  three  or  four  old  walking- 
sticks,  worn  down  at  the  end  to  mere  fringe,  linked 
this  snug  interior  with  the  bleak  outside  in  a  goklen 
chain. 

When  supper  was  done,  and  my  brown  beauty  had 
been  elevated  on  the  table,  there  was  a  general 
requisition  to  me  to  ''  take  the  corner ;  "  which  sug- 
gested to  me  comfortably  enough  how  much  my 
friends  here  made  of  a  fire,  —  for  when  had  /  ever 
tho\ight  so  highly  of  the  corner,  since  the  days  when 
I  connected  it  with  Jack  Horner  ?     However,  as  I 
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declined,  Ben,  whose  touch  on  all  convivial  instru- 
ments is  perfect,  drew  the  table  apart,  and  instruct- 
ing my  Travellers  to  open  right  and  left  on  either 
side  of  me,  and  form  round  the  fire,  closed  up  the 
centre  with  myself  and  my  chair,  and  preserved  the 
order  we  had  kept  at  table.  He  had  already,  in  a 
tranquil  manner,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  inattentive 
boys  until  they  had  been  by  imperceptible  degrees 
boxed  out  of  the  room ;  and  he  now  rapidly  skir- 
mished the  sauce-female  into  the  High  Street,  dis- 
appeared, and  softly  closed  the  door. 

This  was  the  time  for  bringing  the  poker  to  bear 
upon  the  billet  of  wood.  I  tapped  it  three  times, 
like  an  enchanted  talisman,  and  a  brilliant  host  of 
merry-makers  burst  out  of  it,  and  sported  off  by  the 
chimney,  —  rushing  up  the  middle  in  a  fiery  country 
dance,  and  never  coming  down  again.  Meanwhile, 
by  their  sparkling  light,  which  threw  our  lamp  into 
the  shade,  I  filled  the  glasses,  and  gave  my  Travellers, 
Christmas  !  —  Christmas-eve,  my  friends,  when  the 
shepherds,  who  were  Poor  Travellers,  too,  in  their 
way,  heard  the  Angels  sing,  "  On  earth,  peace.  Good- 
will towards  men ! " 

I  don't  know  who  was  the  first  among  us  to  think 
that  we  ought  to  take  hands  as  we  sat,  in  deference 
to  the  toast,  or  whether  any  one  of  us  anticipated 
the  others,  but  at  any  rate  we  all  did  it.  We  then 
drank  to  the  memory  of  the  good  Master  Richard 
Watts.  And  I  wish  his  Ghost  may  never  have  had 
worse  usage  under  that  roof  than  it  had  from  us. 

It  was  the  witching  time  for  Story-telling.  "  Our 
whole  life,  Travellers,"  said  I,  "is  a  story  more  or 
less  intelligible,  —  generally  less ;  but  we  shall  read 
it  by  a  clearer  light  when  it  is  ended.     I,  for  one. 
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am  so  divided  this  night  between  fact  and  fiction, 
that  I  scarce  know  which  is  which.  Shall  I  beguile 
the  time  by  telling  you  a  story  as  we  sit  here  ?  " 

They  all  answered,  yes.  I  had  little  to  tell  them, 
but  I  was  bound  by  my  own  proposal.  Therefore, 
after  looking  for  a  while  at  the  spiral  column  of 
smoke  wreathing  up  from  my  brown  beauty,  through 
which  I  could  have  almost  sworn  I  saw  the  effigy 
of  Master  Richard  Watts  less  startled  than  usual,  I 
fired  away. 

VOL.  11.-19. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   STORY    OF    RICHARD    DOUBLEDICK. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  a  relative  of  mine  came  limping  down, 
on  foot,  to  this  town  of  Chatham.  I  call  it  this 
town,  because  if  anybody  present  knows  to  a  nicety 
where  Rochester  ends  and  Chatham  begins,  it  is 
more  than  I  do.  He  was  a  poor  traveller,  with  not 
a  farthing  in  his  pocket.  He  sat  by  the  fire  in  this 
very  room,  and  he  slept  one  night  in  a  bed  that  will 
be  occupied  to-night  by  some  one  here. 

My  relative  came  down  to  Chatham  to  enlist  in  a 
cavalry  regiment,  if  a  cavalry  regiment  would  have 
him;  if  not,  to  take  King  George's  shilling  from 
any  corporal  or  sergeant  who  would  put  a  bunch  of 
ribbons  in  his  hat.  His  object  was  to  get  shot ;  but 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  ride  to  death  as  be  at 
the  trouble  of  walking. 

My  relative's  Christian  name  was  Richard,  but 
he  was  better  known  as  Dick.  He  dropped  his 
own  surname  on  the  road  down,  and  took  up  that 
of  Doubledick.  He  was  passed  as  Richard  Double- 
dick  ;  age,  twenty -two ;  height,  five  foot  ten ;  native 
place,  Exmouth,  which  he  had  never  been  near  in 
his  life.     There  was  no  cavalry  in  Chatham  when  he 
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limped  over  the  bridge  here  with  half  a  shoe  to  his 
dusty  feet,  so  he  enlisted  into  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
and  was  glad  to  get  drunk  and  forget  all  about  it. 

You  are  to  know  that  this  relative  of  mine  had 
gone  wrong,  and  run  wild.  His  heart  was  in  the 
right  place,  but  it  was  sealed  up.  He  had  been 
betrothed  to  a  good  and  beautiful  girl,  whom  he 
had  loved  better  than  she  —  or  perhaps  even  he  — 
believed ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  given  her  cause 
to  say  to  him  solemnly,  "Richard,  I  will  never  marry 
another  man.  I  will  live  single  for  your  sake,  but 
Mary  Marshall's  lips  "  —  her  name  was  Mary  Mar- 
shall — "  never  address  another  word  to  you  on 
earth.  Go,  Richard  !  Heaven  forgive  you ! "  This 
finished  him.  This  brought  him  down  to  Chatham. 
This  made  him  Private  Richard  Doubledick,  with  a 
determination  to  be  shot. 

There  was  not  a  more  dissipated  and  reckless 
soldier  in  Chatham  barracks,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  than  Private 
Richard  Doubledick.  He  associated  with  the  dregs 
of  every  regiment;  he  was  as  seldom  sober  as  he 
could  be,  and  was  constantly  under  punishment.  It 
became  clear  to  the  whole  barracks  that  Private 
Richard  Doubledick  would  very  soon  be  flogged. 

Now  the  Captain  of  Richard  Doubledick's  com- 
pany was  a  young  gentleman  not  above  five  years 
his  senior,  whose  eyes  had  an  expression  in  them 
which  affected  Private  Richard  Doubledick  in  a  very 
remarkable  way.  They  were  bright,  handsome,  dark 
eyes,  — what  are  called  laughing  eyes,  generally,  and, 
when  serious,  rather  steady  than  severe,  —  but  they 
were  the  only  eyes  now  left  in  his  narrowed  world 
that  Private  Richard  Doubledick  could  not  stand. 
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Unabashed  by  evil  report  and  punishment,  defiant 
of  everything  else  and  everybody  else,  he  had  but 
to  know  that  those  eyes  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  he  felt  ashamed.  He  could  not  so  much  as  salute 
Captain  Taunton  in  the  street  like  any  other  officer. 
He  was  reproached  and  confused,  — troubled  by  the 
mere  possibility  of  the  Captain's  looking  at  him. 
In  his  worst  moments,  he  would  rather  turn  back, 
and  go  any  distance  out  of  his  way,  than  encounter 
those  two  handsome,  dark,  bright  eyes. 

One  day,  when  Private  Richard  Doubledick  came 
out  of  the  Black  Hole,  where  he  had  been  passing 
the  last  eight  and  forty  hours,  and  in  which  retreat 
he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time,  he  was  ordered  to 
betake  himself  to  Captain  Taunton's  quarters.  In 
the  stale  and  squalid  state  of  a  man  just  out  of  the 
Black  Hole,  he  had  less  fancy  than  ever  for  being 
seen  by  the  Captain ;  but  he  was  not  so  mad  yet  as 
to  disobey  orders,  and  consequently  went  up  to  the 
terrace  overlooking  the  parade-ground,  where  the 
officers'  quarters  were ;  twisting  and  breaking  in  his 
hands,  as  he  went  along,  a  bit  of  the  straw  that  had 
formed  the  decorative  furniture  of  the  Black  Hole. 

"  Come  in ! "  cried  the  Captain,  when  he  knocked 
with  his  knuckles  at  the  door.  Private  Richard 
Doubledick  pulled  off  his  cap,  took  a  stride  forward, 
and  felt  very  conscious  that  he  stood  in  the  light  of 
the  dark,  bright  eyes. 

There  was  a  silent  pause.  Private  Richard 
Doubledick  had  put  the  straw  in  his  mouth,  and 
was  gradually  doubling  it  uj)  into  his  windpipe  and 
choking  himself. 

"  Doubledick,"  said  the  Captain,  "  do  you  know 
where  you  are  going  to  ?  " 
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"To  the  Devil,  sir?"  faltered  Doubledick. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  Captain,  "and  very  fast." 

Private  Richard  Doubledick  turned  the  straw  of 
the  Black  Hole  in  his  mouth,  and  made  a  miserable 
salute  of  acquiescence. 

"  Doubledick,"  said  the  Captain,  "  since  I  entered 
his  Majesty's  service,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  I  have 
been  pained  to  see  many  men  of  promise  going 
that  road  ;  but  I  have  never  been  so  pained  to  see  a 
man  determined  to  make  the  shameful  journey  as  I 
have  been,  ever  since  you  joined  the  regiment,  to 
see  you." 

Private  Richard  Doubledick  began  to  find  a  film 
stealing  over  the  floor  at  which  he  looked ;  also  to 
find  the  legs  of  the  Captain's  breakfast-table  turning 
crooked,  as  if  he  saw  them  through  water. 

"  I  am  only  a  common  soldier,  sir,"  said  he.  "  It 
signifies  very  little  what  such  a  poor  brute  comes 
to." 

"You  are  a  man,"  returned  the  Captain  with 
grave  indignation,  "  of  education  and  superior 
advantages ;  and  if  you  say  that,  meaning  what  you 
say,  you  have  sunk  lower  than  I  had  believed. 
How  low  that  must  be,  I  leave  you  to  consider; 
knowing  what  I  know  of  your  disgrace,  and  seeing 
what  I  see." 

"I  hope  to  get  shot  soon,  sir,"  said  Private 
Richard  Doubledick ;  "  and  then  the  regiment  and 
the  world  together  will  be  rid  of  me." 

The  legs  of  the  table  were  becoming  very  crooked. 
Doubledick,  looking  up  to  steady  his  vision,  met  the 
eyes  that  had  so  strong  an  influence  over  him.  He 
put  his  hand  before  his  own  eyes,  and  the  breast 
of  his  disgrace-jacket  swelled  as  if  it  would  fly 
asunder. 
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"I  would  rather,"  said  the  young  Captain,  "see 
this  in  you,  Doubledick,  than  I  would  see  five  thou- 
sand guineas  counted  out  upon  this  table  for  a  gift 
to  my  good  mother.     Have  you  a  mother  ?  " 

"I  am  thankful  to  say  she  is  dead,  sir." 

"  If  your  praises,"  returned  the  Captain,  "  were 
sounded  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  the  whole 
regiment,  through  the  whole  army,  through  the 
whole  country,  you  would  wish  she  had  lived  to 
say,  with  pride  and  joy,  '  He  is  my  son ! ' " 

"Spare  me,  sir,"  said  Doubledick.  "She  would 
never  have  heard  any  good  of  me.  She  would 
never  have  had  any  pride  and  joy  in  owning  herself 
my  mother.  Love  and  compassion  she  might  have 
had,  and  would  have  always  had,  I  know  ;  but  not  — 
Spare  me,  sir !  I  am  a  broken  wretch,  quite  at  your 
mercy !  "  And  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and 
stretched  out  his  imploring  hand. 

"  My  friend  —  "  began  the  Captain. 

"God  bless  you,  sir,"  sobbed  Private  Richard 
Doubledick. 

"  You  are  at  the  crisis  of  your  fate.  Hold  your 
course  unchanged  a  little  longer,  and  you  know 
what  must  happen.  I  know  even  better  than  you 
can  imagine,  that,  after  that  has  happened,  you  are 
lost.  No  man  who  could  shed  those  tears  could 
bear  those  marks." 

"  I  fully  believe  it,  sir,"  in  a  low,  shivering  voice 
said  Private  Richard  Doubledick. 

"  But  a  man  in  any  station  can  do  his  duty,"  said 
the  young  Captain,  "  and,  in  doing  it,  can  earn  his 
own  respect,  even  if  his  case  should  be  so  very 
unfortunate  and  so  very  rare  that  he  can  earn  no 
other  man's.     A  common  soldier,  poor  brute  though 
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you  called  him  just  now,  has  this  advantage  in  the 
stormy  times  we  live  in,  that  he  always  does  his 
duty  before  a  host  of  sympathizing  witnesses.  Do 
you  doubt  that  he  may  so  do  it  as  to  be  extolled 
through  a  whole  regiment,  through  a  whole  army, 
through  a  whole  country  ?  Turn  while  you  may 
yet  retrieve  the  past,  and  try." 

"  I  will !  I  ask  for  only  one  witness,  sir,"  cried 
Richard  with  a  bursting  heart. 

"  I  understand  you.  I  will  be  a  watchful  and  a 
faithful  one." 

I  have  heard  from  Private  Richard  Doubledick's 
own  lips,  that  he  dropped  down  upon  his  knee, 
kissed  that  officer's  hand,  arose,  and  went  out  of 
the  light  of  the  dark,  bright  eyes,  an  altered  man. 

In  that  year,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  the  French  were  in  Egypt,  in  Italy,  in 
Germany,  where  not  ?  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
likewise  begun  to  stir  against  us  in  India,  and  most 
men  could  read  the  signs  of  the  great  troubles  that 
were  coming  on.  lu  the  very  next  year,  when  we 
formed  an  alliance  with  Austria  against  him,  Cap- 
tain Taunton's  regiment  was  on  service  in  India. 
And  there  was  not  a  finer  non-commissioned  officer 
in  it  —  no,  nor  in  the  whole  line  —  than  Corporal 
Richard  Doubledick. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  one,  the  Indian  army 
were  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Next  year  was  the 
year  of  the  proclamation  of  the  short  peace,  and 
they  were  recalled.  It  had  then  become  well 
known  to  thousands  of  men,  that  wherever  Captain 
Taunton,  with  the  dark,  bright  eyes,  led,  there, 
close  to  him,  ever  at  his  side,  firm  as  a  rock,  true  as 
the  sun,  and  brave  as  Mars,  would  be  certain  to  be 
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found,  while  life  beat  in  their  hearts,  that  famous 
soldier.  Sergeant  Richard  Doubledick. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  five,  besides  being  the 
great  year  of  Trafalgar,  was  a  year  of  hard  fight- 
ing in  India.  That  year  saw  such  wonders  done  by 
a  Sergeant-Major,  who  cut  his  way  single-handed 
through  a  solid  mass  of  men,  recovered  the  colors 
of  his  regiment,  which  had  been  seized  from  the 
hand  of  a  poor  boy  shot  through  the  heart,  and 
rescued  his  wounded  Captain,  who  was  down,  and  in 
a  very  jungle  of  horses'  hoofs  and  sabres,  —  saw 
such  wonders  done,  I  say,  by  this  brave  Sergeant- 
Major,  that  he  was  specially  made  the  bearer  of  the 
colors  he  had  won ;  and  Ensign  Richard  Double- 
dick had  risen  from  the  ranks. 

Sorely  cut  up  in  every  battle,  but  always  re-en- 
forced by  the  bravest  of  men,  —  for  the  fame  of 
following  the  old  colors,  shot  through  and  through, 
which  Ensign  Richard  Doubledick  had  saved, 
inspired  all  breasts,  —  this  regiment  fought  its  way 
through  the  Peninsular  war,  up  to  the  investment  of 
Badajos  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve.  Again 
and  again  it  had  been  cheered  through  the  British 
ranks  until  the  tears  had  sprung  into  men's  eyes  at 
the  mere  hearing  of  the  mighty  British  voice,  so 
exultant  in  their  valor ;  and  there  was  not  a  drum- 
mer boy  but  knew  the  legend,  that  wherever  the 
two  friends,  Major  Taunton,  with  the  dark,  bright 
eyes,  and  Ensign  Richard  Doubledick,  who  was 
devoted  to  him,  were  seen  to  go,  there  the  boldest 
spirits  in  the  English  army  became  wild  to  follow. 

One  day,  at  Badajos,  —  not  in  the  great  storming, 
but  in  repelling  a  hot  sally  of  the  besieged  upon 
our  men  at  work  in  the  trenches  who  had  given 
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way, — the  two  officers  found  themselves  hurrying 
forward,  face  to  face,  against  a  party  of  French 
infantry,  who  made  a  stand.  There  was  an  officer 
at  their  head,  encouraging  his  men,  a  courageous, 
handsome,  gallant  officer  of  five  and  thirty,  whom 
Doubledick  saw  hurriedly,  almost  momentarily,  but 
saw  well.  He  particularly  noticed  this  officer  wav- 
ing his  sword,  and  rallying  his  men  with  an  eager 
and  excited  cry,  when  they  fired  in  obedience  to  his 
gesture,  and  Major  Taunton  dropped. 

It  was  over  in  ten  minutes  more,  and  Doubledick 
returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  laid  the  best 
friend  man  ever  had,  on  a  coat  spread  upon  the  wet 
clay.  Major  Taunton's  uniform  was  opened  at  the 
breast,  and  on  his  shirt  were  three  little  spots  of 
blood. 

"Dear  Doubledick,"  said  he,  "I  am  dying." 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  no  !  "  exclaimed  the 
other,  kneeling  down  beside  him,  and  passing  his 
arm  round  his  neck  to  raise  his  head.  "  Taunton  ! 
My  preserver,  my  guardian  angel,  my  witness ! 
Dearest,  truest,  kindest  of  human  beings  !  Taunton  ! 
For  God's  sake  !  " 

The  bright,  dark  eyes  —  so  very,  very  dark  now, 
in  the  pale  face  —  smiled  upon  him  ;  and  the  hand 
he  had  kissed  thirteen  years  ago  laid  itself  fondly 
on  his  breast. 

"Write  to  my  mother.  You  will  see  Home  again. 
Tell  her  how  we  became  friends.  It  will  comfort 
her,  as  it  comforts  me." 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  faintly  signed  for  a 
moment  towards  his  hair  as  it  fluttered  in  the  wind. 
The  Ensign  understood  him.  He  smiled  again 
when  he  saw  that,  and,  gently  turning  his  face  over 
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on  the  supporting  arm  as  if  for  rest,  died,  with  his 
hand  upon  the  breast  in  which  he  had  revived  a 
soul. 

No  dry  eye  looked  on  Ensign  Eichard  Doubledick 
that  melancholy  day.  He  buried  his  friend  on  the 
field,  and  became  a  lone,  bereaved  man.  Beyond 
his  duty  he  appeared  to  have  but  two  remaining 
cares  in  life,  —  one,  to  preserve  the  little  packet  of 
hair  he  was  to  give  to  Taunton's  mother ;  the  other, 
to  encounter  that  French  officer  who  had  rallied  the 
men  under  whose  fire  Taunton  fell.  A  new  legend 
now  began  to  circulate  among  our  troops ;  and  it 
was,  that  when  he  and  the  French  officer  came  face 
to  face  once  more,  there  would  be  weeping  in 
France. 

The  war  went  on  —  and  through  it  went  the 
exact  picture  of  the  French  officer  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  bodily  reality  upon  the  other  —  until  the 
Battle  of  Toulouse  was  fought.  In  the  returns  sent 
home  appeared  these  words  :  "  Severely  wounded, 
but  not  dangerously.  Lieutenant  Richard  Double- 
dick." 

At  midsummer-time,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fourteen,  Lieutenant  Richard  Doubledick,  now 
a  browned  soldier,  seven  and  thirty  years  of  age, 
came  home  to  England  invalided.  He  brought  the 
hair  with  him,  near  his  heart.  Many  a  French  offi- 
cer had  he  seen  since  that  day ;  many  a  dreadful 
night,  in  searching  with  men  and  lanterns  for  his 
wounded,  had  he  relieved  French  officers  lying  dis- 
abled ;  but  the  mental  picture  and  the  reality  had 
never  come  together. 

Though  he  was  weak  and  suffered  pain,  he  lost 
not  an  hour  in  getting  down  to  Frome  in  Somerset- 
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sMre,  where  Taunton's  mother  lived.  In  the  sweet, 
compassionate  words  that  naturally  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  to-night,  "  he  was  the  only  son  of 
his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow." 

It  was  a  Sunday  evening,  and  the  lady  sat  at  her 
quiet  garden  window,  reading  the  Bible  ;  reading 
to  herself,  in  a  trembling  voice,  that  very  passage 
in  it,  as  I  have  heard  him  tell.  He  heard  the 
words,  —  "  Young   man,   I   say  unto  thee,  arise  ! " 

He  had  to  pass  the  window ;  and  the  bright,  dark 
eyes  of  his  debased  time  seemed  to  look  at  him. 
Her  heart  told  her  who  he  was ;  she  came  to  the 
door  quickly,  and  fell  upon  his  neck. 

"  He  saved  me  from  ruin,  made  me  a  human 
creature,  won  me  from  infamy  and  shame.  Oh, 
God  forever  bless  him  !     As  He  will,  He  will !  " 

"  He  will !  "  the  lady  answered.  "  I  know  he  is 
in  Heaven  ! "  Then  she  piteously  cried,  "  But,  oh, 
my  darling  boy,  my  darling  boy  ! " 

Never  from  the  hour  when  Private  Richard 
Doubledick  enlisted  at  Chatham  had  the  Private, 
Corporal,  Sergeant,  Sergeant-Major,  Ensign,  or 
Lieutenant  breathed  his  right  name,  or  the  name  of 
Mary  Marshall,  or  a  word  of  the  story  of  his  life, 
into  any  ear  except  his  reclaimer's.  That  previous 
scene  in  his  existence  was  closed.  He  had  firmly 
resolved  that  his  expiation  should  be  to  live 
unknown;  to  disturb  no  more  the  peace  that  had 
long  grown  over  his  old  offences ;  to  let  it  be 
revealed,  when  he  was  dead,  that  he  had  striven 
and  suffered,  and  had  never  forgotten ;  and  then,  if 
they  could  forgive  him  and  believe  him  —  well,  it 
wduld  be  time  enough  —  time  enough ! 

But  that  night,  remembering  the  words  he  had 
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cherislied  for  two  years,  "  Tell  her  how  we  became 
friends.  It  will  comfort  her,  as  it  comforts  me," 
he  related  everything.  It  gradually  seemed  to  him 
as  if  in  his  maturity  he  had  recovered  a  mother ;  it 
gradually  seemed  to  her  as  if  in  her  bereavement 
she  had  found  a  son.  During  his  stay  in  England, 
the  quiet  garden  into  which  he  had  slowly  and 
painfully  crept,  a  stranger,  became  the  boundary  of 
his  home ;  when  he  was  able  to  rejoin  his  regiment 
in  the  spring,  he  left  the  garden,  thinking  was  this 
indeed  the  first  time  he  had  ever  turned  his  face 
towards  the  old  colors  with  a  woman's  blessing  ? 

He  followed  them  —  so  ragged,  so  scarred  and 
pierced  now,  that  they  would  scarcely  hold  together 
—  to  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny.  He  stood  beside 
them,  in  an  awful  stillness  of  many  men,  shadowy 
through  the  mist  and  drizzle  of  a  wet  June  forenoon, 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  And  down  to  that  hour 
the  picture  in  his  mind  of  the  French  officer  had 
never  been  compared  with  the  reality. 

The  famous  regiment  was  in  action  early  in  the 
battle,  and  received  its  first  check  in  many  an 
eventful  year,  when  he  was  seen  to  fall.  But  it 
swept  on  to  avenge  him,  and  left  behind  it  no  such 
creature  in  the  world  of  consciousness  as  Lieutenant 
Richard  Doubledick. 

Through  pits  of  mire,  and  pools  of  rain ;  along 
deep  ditches,  once  roads,  that  were  pounded  and 
ploughed  to  pieces  by  artillery,  heavy  wagons, 
tramp  of  men  and  horses,  and  the  struggle  of  every 
wheeled  thing  that  could  carry  wounded  soldiers ; 
jolted  among  the  dying  and  the  dead,  so  disfigured 
by  blood  and  mud  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  for 
humanity ;  undisturbed  by  the  moaning  of  men  and 
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the  shrieking  of  horses,  which,  newly  taken  from 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  the  stragglers  lying  by  the  wayside,  never 
to  resume  their  toilsome  journey ;  dead,  as  to  any 
sentient  life  that  was  in  it,  and  yet  alive,  —  the 
form  that  had  been  Lieutenant  Richard  Doubledick, 
with  whose  praises  England  rang,  was  conveyed  to 
Brussels.  There  it  was  tenderly  laid  down  in  hos- 
pital; and  there  it  lay,  week  after  week,  through 
the  long  bright  summer  days,  until  the  harvest, 
spared  by  war,  had  ripened  and  was  gathered  in. 

Over  and  over  again  the  sun  rose  and  set  upon 
the  crowded  city ;  over  and  over  again  the  moon- 
light nights  were  quiet  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo : 
and  all  that  time  Avas  a  blank  to  what  had  been 
Lieutenant  Richard  Doubledick.  Rejoicing  troops 
marched  into  Brussels,  and  marched  out ;  brothers 
and  fathers,  sisters,  mothers,  and  wives,  came 
thronging  thither,  drew  their  lots  of  joy  or  agony, 
and  departed  ;  so  many  times  a  day  the  bells  rang ; 
so  many  times  the  shadows  of  the  great  buildings 
changed;  so  many  lights  sprang  up  at  dusk;  so 
many  feet  passed  here  and  there  upon  the  pave- 
ments; so  many  hours  of  sleep  and  cooler  air  of 
night  succeeded :  indifferent  to  all,  a  marble  face 
lay  on  a  bed,  like  the  face  of  a  recumbent  statue  on 
the  tomb  of  Lieutenant  Richard  Doubledick. 

Slowly  laboring,  at  last,  through  a  long  heavy 
dream  of  confused  time  and  place,  presenting  faint 
glimpses  of  army  surgeons  whom  he  knew,  and  of 
faces  that  had  been  familiar  to  his  youth,  —  dearest 
and  kindest  among  them,  Mary  Marshall's,  with  a 
solicitude  upon  it  more  like  reality  than  anything 
he  could  discern,  —  Lieutenant  Richard  Doubledick 
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came  back  to  life.  To  the  beautiful  life  of  a  calm 
autumn  evening  sunset,  to  the  peaceful  life  of  a 
fresh  quiet  room  with  a  large  window  standing 
open;  a  balcony  beyond,  in  which  were  moving 
leaves  and  sweet-smelling  flowers ;  beyond,  again 
the  clear  sky,  with  the  sun  full  in  his  sight,  pouring 
its  golden  radiance  on  his  bed. 

It  was  so  tranquil  and  so  lovely  that  he  thought 
he  had  passed  into  another  world.  And  he  said  in 
a  faint  voice,  "  Taunton,  are  you  near  me  ?  " 

A  face  bent  over  him.     Not  his,  his  mother's. 

"  I  came  to  nurse  you.  We  have  nursed  you 
many  weeks.  You  were  moved  here  long  ago.  Do 
you  remember  nothing  ?  " 

"Nothing." 

The  lady  kissed  his  cheek,  and  held  his  hand, 
soothing  him. 

"  Where  is  the  regiment  ?  What  has  happened  ? 
Let  me  call  you  mother.  What  has  happened, 
mother  ?  " 

"  A  great  victory,  dear.  The  war  is  over,  and  the 
regiment  was  the  bravest  in  the  field." 

His  eyes  kindled,  his  lips  trembled,  he  sobbed, 
and  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  He  was  very 
weak,  too  weak  to  move  his  hand. 

"  AVas  it  dark  just  now  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

"  No." 

"  It  was  only  dark  to  me  ?  Something  passed 
away,  like  a  black  shadow.  But  as  it  went,  and  the 
sun  —  oh,  the  blessed  sun,  how  beautiful  it  is  !  — 
touched  my  face,  I  thought  I  saw  a  light  white  cloud 
pass  out  at  the  door.  Was  there  nothing  that  went 
out  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  in  a  little  while  he  fell 
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asleep,    she  still   holding   his   hand,    and   soothing 
him. 

From  that  time  he  recovered.  Slowly,  for  he  had 
been  desperately  wounded  in  the  head,  and  had  been 
shot  in  the  body,  but  making  some  little  advance 
every  day.  When  he  had  gained  sufficient  strength 
to  converse  as  he  lay  in  bed,  he  soon  began  to 
remark  that  Mrs.  Taunton  always  brought  him 
back  to  his  own  history.  Then  he  recalled  his  pre- 
server's dying  words,  and  thought,  "  It  comforts 
her." 

One  day  he  awoke  out  of  a  sleep,  refreshed,  and 
asked  her  to  read  to  him.  But  the  curtain  of  the 
bed,  softening  the  light,  which  she  always  drew 
back  when  he  awoke,  that  she  might  see  him  from 
her  table  at  the  bedside  where  she  sat  at  work,  was 
held  undrawn  ;  and  a  woman's  voice  spoke,  which 
was  not  hers. 

"  Can  you  bear  to  see  a  stranger  ?  "  it  said  softly. 
"  Will  you  like  to  see  a  stranger  ?  " 

"  Stranger  !  "  he  repeated.  The  voice  awoke  old 
memories,  before  the  days  of  Private  Richard 
Doubledick. 

"  A  stranger  now,  but  not  a  stranger  once,"  it  said 
in  tones  that  thrilled  him.  "Richard,  dear  Richard, 
lost  through  so  many  years,  my  name  —  " 

He  cried  out  her  name,  "Mary,"  and  she  held 
him  in  her  arms,  and  his  head  lay  on  her  bosom. 

"  I  am  not  breaking  a  rash  vow,  Richard.     These 
are  not  Mary  Marshall's  lips  that  speak.     I  have 
another  name." 
,    She  was  married. 

"  I  have  another  name,  Richard.  Did  you  ever 
hear  it  ?  " 
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"  Never ! " 

He  looked  into  her  face,  so  pensively  beautiful, 
and  wondered  at  the  smile  upon  it  through  her 
tears. 

"  Think  again,  Richard.  Are  you  sure  you  never 
heard  my  altered  name  ?  " 

"  Never ! " 

"  Don't  move  your  head  to  look  at  me,  dear 
Richard.  Let  it  lie  here  while  I  tell  my  story.  I 
loved  a  generous,  noble  man  ;  loved  him  with  my 
whole  heart ;  loved  him  for  years  and  years  ;  loved 
him  faithfully,  devotedly;  loved  him  with  no  hope 
of  return ;  loved  him,  knowing  nothing  of  his 
highest  qualities  —  not  even  knowing  that  he  was 
alive.  He  was  a  brave  soldier.  He  was  honored 
and  beloved  by  thousands  of  thousands,  when  the 
mother  of  his  dear  friend  found  me,  and  showed 
me  that  in  all  his  triumphs  he  had  never  forgotten 
me.  He  was  wounded  in  a  great  battle.  He  was 
brought,  dying,  here,  into  Brussels.  I  came  to  watch 
and  tend  him,  as  I  would  have  joyfully  gone,  with 
such  a  purpose,  to  the  dreariest  ends  of  the  earth. 
When  he  knew  no  one  else,  he  knew  me.  When  he 
suffered  most,  he  bore  his  sufferings  barely  murmur- 
ing, content  to  rest  his  head  where  yours  rests  now. 
When  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  he  married  me, 
that  he  might  call  me  Wife  before  he  died.  And 
the  name,  my  dear  love,  that  I  took  on  that  forgot- 
ten night  —  " 

"  I  know  it  now  I "  he  sobbed.  "  The  shadowy 
remembrance  strengthens.  It  is  come  back.  I  thank 
Heaven  that  my  mind  is  quite  restored  !  My  Mary, 
kiss  me ;  lull  this  weary  head  to  rest,  or  I  shall  die 
of  gratitude.  His  parting  words  are  fulfilled.  I 
see  Home  again  ! " 
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Well !  They  were  happy.  It  was  a  long  re- 
covery, but  they  were  happy  through  it  all.  The 
snow  had  melted  on  the  ground,  and  the  birds  were 
singing  in  the  leafless  thickets  of  the  early  spring, 
when  those  three  were  first  able  to  ride  out  together, 
and  when  people  flocked  about  the  open  carriage  to 
cheer  and  congratulate  Captain  Richard  Doubledick. 

But  even  then  it  became  necessary  for  the  Cap- 
tain, instead  of  returning  to  England,  to  complete 
his  recovery  in  the  climate  of  Southern  France. 
They  found  a  spot  upon  the  Rhone,  within  a  ride  of 
the  old  town  of  Avignon,  and  within  view  of  its 
broken  bridge,  which  was  all  they  could  desire; 
they  lived  there,  together,  six  months ;  then  re- 
turned to  England.  Mrs.  Taunton,  growing  old 
after  three  years  —  though  not  so  old  as  that  her 
bright,  dark  eyes  were  dimmed  —  and  remembering 
that  her  strength  had  been  benefited  by  the  change, 
resolved  to  go  back  for  a  year  to  those  parts.  So 
she  went  with  a  faithful  servant,  who  had  often 
carried  her  son  in  his  arms  ;  and  she  was  to  be  re- 
joined and  escorted  home,  at  the  year's  end,  by 
Captain  Richard  Doubledick. 

She  wrote  regularly  to  her  children  (as  she  called 
them  now),  and  they  to  her.  She  went  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Aix ;  and  there,  in  their  own 
chateau  near  the  farmer's  house  she  rented,  she 
grew  into  intimacy  with  a  family  belonging  to  that 
part  of  France.  The  intimacy  began  in  her  often 
meeting  among  the  vineyards  a  pretty  child,  a  girl 
with  a  most  compassionate  heart,  who  was  never 
tired  of  listening  to  the  solitary  English  lady's 
stories  of  her  poor  son  and  the  cruel  wars.  The 
family  were  as  gentle  as  the  child,  and  at  length 
VOL.  II.-20. 
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she  came  to  know  them  so  well  that  she  accepted 
their  invitation  to  pass  the  last  month  of  her  resi- 
dence abroad  under  their  roof.  All  tins  intelligence 
she  wrote  home,  piecemeal  as  it  came  about,  from 
time  to  time ;  and  at  last  enclosed  a  polite  note 
from  the  head  of  the  chateau,  soliciting,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  approaching  mission  to  that  neigh- 
borhood, the  honor  of  the  company  of  cet  homme 
si  justement  celebre.  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  Richard 
Doubledick. 

Captain  Doubledick,  now  a  hardy,  handsome  man 
in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  broader  across  the  chest 
and  shoulders  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  des- 
patched a  courteous  reply,  and  followed  it  in  person. 
Travelling  through  all  that  extent  of  country  after 
three  years  of  Peace,  he  blessed  the  better  days  on 
which  the  world  had  fallen.  The  corn  was  golden, 
not  drenched  in  unnatural  red ;  was  bound  in  sheaves 
for  food,  not  trodden  under  foot  by  men  in  mortal 
fight.  The  smoke  rose  up  from  peaceful  hearths, 
not  blazing  ruins.  The  carts  were  laden  with  the 
fair  fruits  of  the  earth,  not  with  wounds  and  death. 
To  him  who  had  so  often  seen  the  terrible  reverse, 
these  things  were  beautiful  indeed ;  and  they  brought 
him  in  a  softened  spirit  to  the  old  chateau  near  Aix 
upon  a  deep  blue  evening. 

It  was  a  large  chateau  of  the  genuine  old  ghostly 
kind,  with  round  towers  and  extinguishers,  and  a 
high  leaden  roof,  and  more  windows  than  Aladdin's 
Palace.  The  lattice  blinds  were  all  thrown  open, 
.  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  there  were  glimpses 
of  rambling  walls  and  corridors  within.  Then 
there  were  immense  outbuildings  fallen  into  partial 
decay,  masses  of  dark  trees,  terrace-gardens,  balus- 
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trades;  tanks  of  water,  too  weak  to  play  and  too 
dirty  to  work ;  statues,  weeds,  and  thickets  of  iron 
railing  that  seemed  to  have  overgrown  themselves 
like  the  shrubberies,  and  to  have  branched  out  in 
all  manner  of  wild  shapes.  The  entrance-doors 
stood  open,  as  doors  often  do  in  that  country  when 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  past ;  and  the  Captain  saw  no 
bell  or  knocker,  and  walked  in. 

He  walked  into  a  lofty  stone  hall,  refreshingly 
cool  and  gloomy  after  the  glare  of  a  Southern  day's 
travel.  Extending  along  the  four  sides  of  this  hall 
was  a  gallery,  leading  to  suites  of  rooms  ;  and  it 
was  lighted  from  the  top.  Still  no  bell  was  to  be 
seen. 

"Faith,"  said  the  Captain,  halting,  ashamed  of 
the  clanking  of  his  boots,  "  this  is  a  ghostly  begin- 
ning ! " 

He  started  back,  and  felt  his  face  turn  white. 
In  the  gallery,  looking  down  at  him,  stood  the 
French  officer  —  the  officer  whose  picture  he  had 
carried  in  his  mind  so  long  and  so  far.  Compared 
with  the  original,  at  last  —  in  every  lineament  how 
like  it  was ! 

He  moved,  and  disappeared,  and  Captain  Richard 
Doubledick  heard  his  steps  coming  quickly  down 
into  the  hall.  He  entered  through  an  archway. 
There  was  a  bright,  sudden  look  upon  his  face,  much 
such  a  look  as  it  had  worn  in  that  fatal  moment. 

Monsieur  le  Capitaine  Richard  Doubledick  ?  En- 
chanted to  receive  him !  A  thousand  apologies ! 
The  servants  were  all  out  in  the  air.  There  was  a 
little  fete  among  them  in  the  garden.  In  effect,  it 
was  the  fete  day  of  my  daughter,  the  little  cher- 
ished and  protected  of  Madame  Taunton. 
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He  was  so  gracious  and  so  frank  that  Monsieur  le 
Gapitaine  Richard  Doubledick  could  not  withhold 
his  hand.  "  It  is  the  hand  of  a  brave  Englishman," 
said  the  French  officer,  retaining  it  while  he  spoke. 
*'  I  could  respect  a  brave  Englishman,  even  as  my 
foe,  how  much  more  as  my  friend  !  I  also  am  a 
soldier." 

"  He  has  not  remembered  me  as  I  have  remem- 
bered him ;  he  did  not  take  such  note  of  my  face, 
that  day,  as  I  took  of  his,"  thought  Captain  Eichard 
Doubledick.     ''  How  shall  I  tell  him  ?  " 

The  French  officer  conducted  his  guest  into  a 
garden,  and  presented  him  to  his  wife,  an  engaging 
and  beautiful  woman,  sitting  with  Mrs.  Taunton  in 
a  whimsical  old-fashioned  pavilion.  His  daughter, 
her  fair  young  face  beaming  with  joy,  came  running 
to  embrace  him ;  and  there  was  a  boy-baby  to 
tumble  down  among  the  orange-trees  on  the  broad 
steps,  in  making  for  his  father's  legs.  A  multitude 
of  children  visitors  were  dancing  to  sprightly  music ; 
and  all  the  servants  and  peasants  about  the  chateau 
were  dancing  too.  It  was  a  scene  of  innocent  hap- 
piness that  might  have  been  invented  for  the  climax 
of  the  scenes  of  peace  which  had  soothed  the  Cap- 
tain's journey. 

He  looked  on,  greatly  troubled  in  his  mind,  until 
a  resounding  bell  rang,  and  the  French  officer  begged 
to  show  him  his  rooms.  They  went  upstairs  into 
the  gallery  from  which  the  officer  had  looked  down  ; 
and  Monsieur  le  Captaine  Richard  Doubledick  was 
cordially  welcomed  to  a  grand  outer  chamber,  and  a 
smaller  one  within,  all  clocks,  and  draperies,  and 
hearths,  and  brazen  dogs,  and  tiles,  and  cool  devices, 
and  elegance,  and  vastness. 
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"  You  were  at  Waterloo,"  said  the  French  officer. 

"  I  was,"  said  Captain  Eichard  Doubledick.  "  And 
at  Badajos." 

Left  alone  with  the  sound  of  his  own  stern  voice 
in  his  ears,  he  sat  down  to  consider,  What  shall  I 
do,  and  how  shall  I  tell  hira  ?  At  that  time,  unhap- 
pily, many  deplorable  duels  had  been  fought  between 
English  and  French  officers,  arising  out  of  the  recent 
war  ;  and  these  duels,  and  how  to  avoid  this  officer's 
hospitality,  were  the  uppermost  thought  in  Captain 
Richard  Doubledick's  mind. 

He  was  thinking,  and  letting  the  time  run  out  in 
which  he  should  have  dressed  for  dinner,  when 
Mrs.  Taunton  spoke  to  him  outside  the  door,  ask- 
ing if  he  could  give  her  the  letter  he  had  brought 
from  Mary.  "  His  mother,  above  all,"  the  Captain 
thought.     "  How  shall  I  tell  hei-  ?  " 

"You  will  form  a  friendship  with  your  host,  I 
hope,"  said  Mrs.  Taunton,  whom  he  hurriedly  ad- 
mitted, "that  will  last  for  life.  He  is  so  true-hearted 
and  so  generous,  Richard,  that  you  can  hardly  fail 
to  esteem  one  another.  If  he  had  been  spared," 
she  kissed  (not  without  tears)  the  locket  in  which 
she  wore  his  hair,  "  he  would  have  appreciated  him 
with  his  own  magnanimity,  and  would  have  been 
truly  happy  that  the  evil  days  were  past  which 
made  such  a  man  his  enemy." 

She  left  the  room ;  and  the  Captain  walked,  first 
to  one  window,  whence  he  could  see  the  dancing  in 
the  garden,  then  to  another  window,  whence  he 
could  see  the  smiling  prospect  and  the  peaceful 
vineyards. 

"  Spirit  of  my  departed  friend,"  said  he,  "  is  it 
through  thee  these  better  thoughts  are  rising  in  my 
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mind  ?  Is  it  thou  who  hast  shown  me,  all  the  way 
I  have  been  drawn  to  meet  this  man,  the  blessings 
of  the  altered  time  ?  Is  it  thou  who  hast  sent  thy 
stricken  mother  to  me,  to  stay  my  angry  hand  ?  Is 
it  from  thee  the  whisper  comes,  that  this  man  did 
his  duty  as  thou  didst,  — and  as  I  did,  through  thy 
guidance,  which  has  wholly  saved  me  here  on  earth, 
—  and  that  he  did  no  more  ?  " 

He  sat  down  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands, 
and,  when  he  rose  up,  made  the  second  strong  reso- 
lution of  his  life,  —  that  neither  to  the  French 
officer,  nor  to  the  mother  of  his  departed  friend, 
nor  to  any  soul,  while  either  of  the  two  was  living, 
would  he  breathe  what  only  he  knew.  And  when 
he  touched  that  French  officer's  glass  with  his  own, 
that  day  at  dinner,  he  secretly  forgave  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Forgiver  of  injuries. 

Here  I  ended  my  story  as  the  first  Poor  Traveller. 
But,  if  I  had  told  it  now,  I  could  have  added  that 
the  time  has  since  come  when  the  son  of  Major 
Richard  Doubledick,  and  the  son  of  that  French 
officer,  friends  as  their  fathers  were  before  them, 
fought  side  by  side  in  one  cause,  with  their  respec- 
tive nations,  like  long-divided  brothers  whom  the 
better  times  have  brought  together,  fast  united. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    ROAD. 

My  story  being  finished,  and  the  Wassail  too,  we 
broke  up  as  the  Cathedral  bell  struck  Twelve.  I 
did  not  take  leave  of  my  travellers  that  night ;  for 
it  had  come  into  my  head  to  reappear,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  hot  coffee,  at  seven  in  the  morning. 

As  I  passed  along  the  High  Street,  I  heard  the 
Waits  at  a  distance,  and  struck  off  to  find  them. 
They  were  playing  near  one  of  the  old  gates  of  the 
City,  at  the  corner  of  a  wonderfully  quaint  row  of 
red  brick  tenements,  which  the  clarionet  obligingly 
informed  me  were  inhabited  by  the  Minor  Canons. 
They  had  odd  little  porches  over  the  doors,  like 
sounding-boards  over  old  pulpits ;  and  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  see  one  of  the  Minor  Canons  come 
out  upon  his  top  step,  and  favor  us  with  a  little 
Christmas  discourse  about  the  poor  scholars  of 
Rochester ;  taking  for  his  text  the  words  of  his 
Master,  relative  to  the  devouring  of  Widows'  houses. 

The  clarionet  was  so  communicative,  and  my 
inclinations  were  (as  they  generally  are)  of  so 
vagabond  a  tendency,  that  I  accompanied  the  Waits 
across  an  open  green  called  the  Vines,  and  assisted 
—  in  the  French  sense  —  at  the  performance  of  two 
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waltzes,  two  polkas,  and  three  Irish  melodies,  before 
I  thought  of  my  inn  any  more.  However,  I  returned 
to  it  then,  and  found  a  fiddle  in  the  kitchen,  and 
Ben,  the  wall-eyed  young  man,  and  two  chamber- 
maids, circling  round  the  great  deal  table  with  the 
utmost  animation. 

I  had  a  very  bad  night.  It  cannot  have  been 
owing  to  the  turkey  or  the  beef,  —  and  the  Wassail 
is  out  of  the  question,  —  but  in  every  endeavor  that 
I  made  to  get  to  sleep  I  failed  most  dismally.  I 
was  never  asleep ;  and,  in  whatsoever  unreasonable 
direction  my  mind  rambled,  the  effigy  of  Master 
Richard  Watts  perpetually  embarrassed  it. 

In  a  word,  I  only  got  out  of  the  Worshipful 
Master  Richard  Watts's  way  by  getting  out  of  bed 
in  the  dark  at  six  o'clock,  and  tumbling,  as  my 
custom  is,  into  all  the  cold  water  that  could  be 
accumulated  for  the  purpose.  The  outer  air  was 
dull  and  cold  enough  in  the  street,  when  I  came 
down  there ;  and  the  one  candle  in  our  supper-room 
at  Watts's  Charity  looked  as  pale  in  the  burning  as 
if  it  had  had  a  bad  night  too.  But  my  Travellers 
had  all  slept  soundly,  and  they  took  to  the  hot 
coffee,  and  the  piles  of  bread  and  butter,  which  Ben 
had  arranged  like  deals  in  a  timber-yard,  as  kindly 
as  I  could  desire. 

While  it  was  yet  scarcely  daylight,  we  all  came 
out  into  the  street  together,  and  there  shook  hands. 
The  widow  took  the  little  sailor  towards  Chatham, 
where  he  was  to  find  a  steamboat  for  Sheerness ; 
the  lawyer,  with  an  extremely  knowing  look,  went 
his  own  way,  without  committing  himself  by 
announcing  his  intentions ;  two  more  struck  off  by 
the  Cathedral  and  old  Castle  for  Maidstone;  and 
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the  book-pedler  accompanied  me  over  the  bridge. 
As  for  me,  I  was  going  to  walk  by  Cobham  Woods, 
as  far  upon  my  way  to  London  as  I  fancied. 

When  I  came  to  the  stile  and  footpath  by  which 
I  was  to  diverge  from  the  main  road,  I  bade  fare- 
well to  my  last  remaining  Poor  Traveller,  and  pur- 
sued ray  way  alone.  And  now  the  mists  began  to 
rise  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  the  sun  to 
shine  ;  and  as  I  went  on  through  the  bracing  air, 
seeing  the  hoar  frost  sparkle  everywhere,  I  felt  as 
if  all  Nature  shared  in  the  joy  of  the  great  Birth- 
day. 

Going  through  the  woods,  the  softness  of  my 
tread  upon  the  mossy  ground  and  among  the  brown 
leaves  enhanced  the  Christmas  sacredness  by  which 
I  felt  surrounded.  As  the  whitened  stems  environed 
me,  I  thought  how  the  Founder  of  the  time  had 
never  raised  his  benignant  hand,  save  to  bless  and 
heal,  except  in  the  case  of  one  unconscious  tree. 
By  Cobham  Hall,  I  came  to  the  village,  and  the 
churchyard  where  the  dead  had  been  quietly  buried, 
"  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope "  which  Christmas 
time  inspired.  What  children  could  I  see  at  play, 
and  not  be  loving  of,  recalling  who  had  loved  them  ? 
No  garden  that  I  passed  was  out  of  unison  with  the 
day,  for  I  remembered  that  the  tomb  was  in  a 
garden,  and  that  "she,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
gardener,"  had  said,  "  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him 
hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will 
take  him  away."  In  time,  the  distant  river  with 
the  ships  came  full  in  view,  and  with  it  pictures  of 
the  poor  fishermen,  mending  their  nets,  who  arose 
arid  followed  him,  —  of  the  teaching  of  the  people 
from  a  ship  pushed  off  a  little  way  from  shore,  by 
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reason  of  the  multitude,  —  of  a  majestic  figure  walk 
ing  on  the  water,  in  the  loneliness  of  night.  My 
very  shadow  on  the  ground  was  eloquent  of  Christ- 
mas; for  did  not  the  people  lay  their  sick  where 
the  mere  shadows  of  the  men  who  had  heard  and 
seen  him  might  fall  as  they  passed  along  ? 

Thus  Christmas  begirt  me,  far  and  near,  until  I 
had  come  to  Blackheath,  and  had  walked  down  the 
long  vista  of  gnarled  old  trees  in  Greenwich  Park, 
and  was  being  steam-rattled  through  the  mists  now 
closing  in  once  more,  towards  the  lights  of  London. 
Brightly  they  shone,  but  not  so  brightly  as  my  own 
fire,  and  the  brighter  faces  around  it,  when  we  came 
together  to  celebrate  the  day.  And  there  I  told  of 
worthy  Master  Richard  Watts,  and  of  my  supper 
with  the  Six  Poor  Travellers  who  were  neither 
Rogues  nor  Proctors,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  I 
have  never  seen  one  of  them  again. 


THE  HOLLY-TREE. 

[1855.] 


THE   HOLLY-TREE. 

THREE    BRANCHES. 


FIRST   BRANCH. 


MYSELF. 


I  HAVE  kept  one  secret  in  the  course  of  my  life. 
I  am  a  bashful  man.  Nobody  would  suppose  it, 
nobody  ever  does  suppose  it,  nobody  ever  did  sup- 
pose it,  but  I  am  naturally  a  bashful  man.  This  is 
the  secret  which  I  have  never  breathed  until  now. 

I  might  greatly  move  the  reader  by  some  account 
of  the  innumerable  places  I  have  not  been  to,  the 
innumerable  people  I  have  not  called  upon  or  re- 
ceived, the  innumerable  social  evasions  I  have  been 
guilty  of,  solely  because  I  am  by  original  constitu- 
tion and  character  a  bashful  man.  But  I  will  leave 
the  reader  unmoved,  and  proceed  with  the  object 
before  me. 

That  object  is  to  give  a  plain  account  of  my 
travels  and  discoveries  in  the  Holly-Tree  Inn ;  in 
which  place  of  good  entertainment  for  man  and 
beast  I  was  once  snowed  up. 

It  happened  in  the  memorable  year  when  I  parted 
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forever  from  Angela  Leath,  whom  I  was  shortly  to 
have  married,  on  miking  the  discovery  that  she 
preferred  my  bosom  friend.  From  our  school  days 
I  had  freely  admitted  Edwin,  in  my  own  mind,  to 
be  far  superior  to  myself;  and,  though  I  was  griev- 
ously wounded  at  heart,  I  felt  the  preference  to  be 
natural,  and  tried  to  forgive  them  both.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  I  resolved  to  go  to 
America  —  on  my  way  to  the  Devil. 

Communicating  my  discovery  neither  to  Angela 
nor  to  Edwin,  but  resolving  to  write  each  of  them 
an  affecting  letter  conveying  my  blessing  and  for- 
giveness, which  the  steam-tender  for  shore  should 
carry  to  the  post  when  T  myself  should  be  bound 
for  the  New  World,  far  beyond  recall,  —  I  say, 
locking  up  my  grief  in  my  own  breast,  and  con- 
soling myself  as  I  could  with  the  prospect  of  being 
generous,  I  quietly  left  all  I  held  dear,  and  started 
on  the  desolate  journey  I  have  mentioned. 

The  dead  winter  time  was  in  full  dreariness  when 
T  left  my  chambers  forever,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  had  shaved  by  candle-light,  of  course, 
and  was  miserably  cold,  and  experienced  that  gen- 
eral all-pervading  sensation  of  getting  up  to  be 
hanged  which  I  have  usually  found  inseparable 
from  untimely  rising  under  such  circumstances. 

How  well  I  remember  the  forlorn  aspect  of  Fleet 
Street  when  I  came  out  of  the  Temple !  The  street 
lamps  flickering  in  the  gusty  northeast  wind,  as  if 
the  very  gas  were  contorted  with  cold ;  the  white- 
topped  houses ;  the  bleak,  star-lighted  sky ;  the 
market  people  and  other  early  stragglers,  trotting 
to  circulate  their  almost  frozen  blood ;  the  hospi- 
table light  and  warmth  of  the  few  coffee-shops  and 
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public-houses  that  were  open  for  such  customers ; 
the  hard,  dry,  frosty  rime  with  which  the  air  was 
charged  (the  wind  had  already  beaten  it  into  every 
crevice),  and  which  lashed  my  face  like  a  steel 
whip. 

It  wanted  nine  days  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
end  of  the  year.  The  Post-Office  packet  for  the 
United  States  was  to  depart  from  Liverpool,  weather 
permitting,  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing  month,  and  I 
had  the  intervening  time  on  my  hands.  I  had 
taken  this  into  consideration,  and  had  resolved  to 
make  a  visit  to  a  certain  spot  (which  I  need  not 
name)  on  the  farther  borders  of  Yorkshire.  It  was 
endeared  to  me  by  my  having  first  seen  Angela  at  a 
farmhouse  in  that  place,  and  my  melancholy  was 
gratified  by  the  idea  of  taking  a  wintry  leave  of  it 
before  my  expatriation.  I  ought  to  explain  that,  to 
avoid  being  sought  out  before  my  resolution  should 
have  been  rendered  irrevocable  by  being  carried  into 
full  effect,  I  had  written  to  Angela  over  night,  in 
my  usual  manner,  lamenting  that  urgent  business, 
of  which  she  should  know  all  particulars  by  and  by 
—  took  me  unexpectedly  away  from  her  for  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

There  was  no  Northern  Railway  at  that  time,  and 
in  its  place  there  were  stage-coaches ;  which  I  occa- 
sionally find  myself,  in  common  with  some  other 
people,  affecting  to  lament  now,  but  which  every- 
body dreaded  as  a  very  serious  penance  then.  [ 
had  secured  the  box-seat  on  the  fastest  of  these, 
and  my  business  in  Fleet  Street  was  to  get  into  a 
cab  with  my  portmanteau,  so  to  make  the  best  of 
my  way  to  the  Peacock  at  Islington,  where  I  was 
to  join  this  coach.     But  when  oue  of  our  Temple 
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watchmen,  wiio  carried  my  portmanteau  into  Fleet 
Street  for  me,  told  me  about  the  huge  blocks  of  ice 
that  had  for  some  days  past  been  floating  in  the 
river,  having  closed  up  in  the  night,  and  made  a 
walk  from  the  Temple  Gardens  over  to  the  Surrey 
shore,  I  began  to  ask  myself  the  question,  whether 
the  box-seat  would  not  be  likely  to  put  a  sudden 
and  a  frosty  end  to  my  unhappiness.  I  was  heart- 
broken, it  is  true,  and  yet  I  was  not  quite  so  far 
gone  as  to  wish  to  be  frozen  to  death. 

When  I  got  up  to  the  Peacock,  —  where  I  found 
everybody  drinking  hot  purl,  in  self-preservation,  — 
I  asked  if  there  were  an  inside  seat  to  spare.  I  then 
discovered  that,  inside  or  out,  I  was  the  only  pass- 
enger. This  gave  me  a  still  livelier  idea  of  the 
great  inclemency  of  the  weather,  since  that  coach 
always  loaded  particularly  well.  However,  I  took 
a  little  purl  (which  I  found  uncommonly  good),  and 
got  into  the  coach.  When  I  was  seated,  they  built 
me  up  with  straw  to  the  waist,  and,  conscious  of 
making  a  rather  ridiculous  appearance,  I  began  my 
journey. 

It  was  still  dark  when  we  left  the  Peacock.  For 
a  little  while,  pale,  uncertain  ghosts  of  houses  and 
trees  appeared  and  vanished,  and  then  it  was  hard, 
black,  frozen  day.  People  were  lighting  their  fires ; 
smoke  was  mounting  straight  up  high  into  the  rare- 
tied  air;  and  we  were  rattling  for  Highgate  Arch- 
way over  the  hardest  ground  I  have  ever  heard  the 
ring  of  iron  shoes  on.  As  we  got  into  the  country, 
everything  seemed  to  have  grown  old  and  gray. 
The  roads,  the  trees,  thatched  roofs  of  cottages  and 
homesteads,  the  ricks  in  farmers'  yards.  Outdoor 
work  was  abandoned,  horse-troughs  at  roadside  inns 
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were  frozen  hard,  no  stragglers  lounged  about, 
doors  were  close  shut,  little  turnpike-houses  had 
blazing  fires  inside,  and  children  (even  turnpike 
people  have  children,  and  seem  to  like  them)  rubbed 
the  frost  from  the  little  panes  of  glass  with  their 
chubby  arms,  that  their  bright  eyes  might  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  solitary  coach  going  by.  I  don't 
know  when  the  snow  began  to  set  in ;  but  I  know 
that  we  were  changing  horses  somewhere  when 
I  heard  the  guard  remark,  "  That  the  old  lady  up  in 
the  sky  was  picking  her  geese  pretty  hard  to-day." 
Then,  indeed,  I  found  the  white  down  falling  fast 
and  thick. 

The  lonely  day  wore  on,  and  I  dozed  it  out,  as  a 
lonely  traveller  does.  I  was  warm  and  valiant  after 
eating  and  drinking,  —  particularly  after  dinner; 
cold  and  depressed  at  all  other  times.  I  was  always 
bewildered  as  to  time  and  place,  and  always  more 
or  less  out  of  my  senses.  The  coach  and  horses 
seemed  to  execute  in  chorus  Auld  Lang  Syne,  with- 
out a  moment's  intermission.  They  kept  the  time 
and  tune  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  rose  into 
the  swell  at  the  beginning  of  the  Refrain,  with  a 
precision  that  Avorried  me  to  death.  While  we 
changed  horses,  the  guard  and  coachman  went 
stumping  up  and  down  the  road,  printing  off  their 
shoes  in  the  snow,  and  poured  so  much  liquid 
consolation  into  themselves  without  being  any  the 
worse  for  it,  that  I  began  to  confound  them,  as  it 
darkened  again,  with  two  great  white  casks  standing 
on  end.  Our  horses  tumbled  down  in  solitary  places, 
and  we  got  tliem  up,  —  which  was  the  pleasantest 
variety  /  had,  for  it  warmed  me.  And  it  snowed 
and  snowed,  and  still  it  snowed,  and  never  left  off 
VOL.  II. -21. 
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snowing.  All  night  long  we  went  on  in  this  man- 
ner. Thus  vve  came  round  the  clock,  upon  the 
Great  North  Eoad,  to  the  performance  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne  by  day  again.  And  it  snowed  and  snowed, 
and  still  it  snowed,  and  never  left  off  snowing. 

I  forget  now  where  we  were  at  noon  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  and  where  we  ought  to  have  been ;  but  I 
know  that  we  were  scores  of  miles  behindhand,  and 
that  our  case  was  growing  worse  every  hour.  The 
drift  was  becoming  prodigiously  deep ;  landmarks 
were  getting  snowed  out ;  the  road  and  the  fields 
were  all  one ;  instead  of  having  fences  and  hedge- 
rows to  guide  us,  we  went  crunching  on  over  an 
unbroken  surface  of  ghastly  white  that  might  sink 
beneath  us  at  any  moment,  and  drop  us  down  a 
whole  hillside.  Still  the  coachman  and  guard  — 
who  kept  together  on  the  box,  always  in  council, 
and  .looking  well  about  them  —  made  out  the  track 
with  astonishing  sagacity. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  a  town,  it  looked,  to 
my  fancy,  like  a  large  drawing  on  a  slate,  with 
abundance  of  slate-pencil  expended  on  the  churches 
and  houses  where  the  snow  lay  thickest.  When  we 
came  within  a  town,  and  found  the  church  clocks 
all  stopped,  the  dial-faces  choked  with  snow,  and 
the  inn  signs  blotted  out,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
place  were  overgrown  with  white  moss.  As  to  the 
coach,  it  was  a  mere  snowball ;  similarly,  the  men 
and  boys  who  ran  along  beside  us  to  the  town's  end, 
turning  our  clogged  wheels  and  encouraging  our 
horses,  were  men  and  boys  of  snow ;  and  the  bleak 
wild  solitude  to  which  they  at  last  dismissed  us  was 
a  snowy  Sahara.  One  would  have  thought  this 
enough  :  notwithstanding  which,  I  pledge  my  word 
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that  it  snowed  and  snowed,  and  still  it  snowed,  and 
never  left  off  snowing. 

We  performed  Auld  Lang  Syne  the  whole  day  ; 
seeing  nothing,  out  of  towns  and  villages,  but  the 
track  of  stoats,  hares,  and  foxes,  and  sometimes  of 
birds.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night,  on  a  Yorkshire 
moor,  a  cheerful  burst  from  our  horn,  and  a  welcome 
sound  of  talking,  with  a  glimmering  and  moving 
about  of  lanterns,  roused  me  from  my  drowsy  state. 
I  found  that  we  were  going  to  change. 

They  helped  me  out,  and  I  said  to  a  waiter,  whose 
bare  head  became  as  white  as  King  Lear's  in  a  sin- 
gle minute,  "  What  Inn  is  this  ?  " 

"  The  Holly-Tree,  sir,"  said  he. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  believe,"  said  I,  apologetically, 
to  the  guard  and  coachman,  "that  I  must  stop 
here." 

Now  the  landlord,  and  the  landlady,  and  the 
hostler,  and  the  post-boy,  and  all  the  stable  authori- 
ties, had  already  asked  the  coachman,  to  the  wide- 
eyed  interest  of  all  the  rest  of  the  establishment,  if 
he  meant  to  go  on.  The  coachman  had  already 
replied,  "  Yes,  he'd  take  her  through  it,"  —  meaning 
by  Her  the  coach,  — "  if  so  be  as  George  would 
stand  by  him."  George  was  the  guard,  and  he  had 
already  sworn  that  he  would  stand  by  him.  So  the 
helpers  were  already  getting  the  horses  out. 

My  declaring  myself  beaten,  after  this  parley, 
was  not  an  announcement  without  preparation.  In- 
deed, but  for  the  way  to  the  announcement  being 
smoothed  by  the  parley,  I  more  tlian  doubt  whether, 
as  an  innately  bashful  man,  I  should  have  had  the 
confidence  to  make  it.  As  it  was,  it  received  the 
approval  even  of  the  guard  and  coachman.     There- 
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fore,  with  many  confirmations  of  my  inclining,  and 
many  remarks  from  one  bystander  to  another,  that 
the  gentleman  could  go  for'ard  by  the  mail  to- 
morrow, whereas  to-night  he  would  only  be  froze, 
and  where  was  the  good  of  a  gentleman  being  froze, 
—  ah,  let  alone  buried  alive  (which  latter  clause  was 
added  by  a  humorous  helper  as  a  joke  at  my  ex- 
pense, and  was  extremely  well  received),  I  saw  my 
portmanteau  got  out  stiff,  like  a  frozen  body  ;  did 
the  handsome  thing  by  the  guard  and  coachman ; 
wished  them  good-night  and  a  prosperous  journey  ; 
and,  a  little  ashamed  of  myself,  after  all,  for  leaving 
them  to  fight  it  out  alone,  followed  the  landlord, 
landlady,  and  waiter  of  the  Holly-Tree  upstairs. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such  a  large  room  as 
that  into  which  they  showed  me.  It  had  five 
windows,  with  dark  red  curtains  that  would  have 
absorbed  the  light  of  a  general  illumination ;  and 
there  were  complications  of  drapery  at  the  top  of 
the  curtains,  that  went  wandering  about  the  wall  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner.  I  asked  for  a  smaller 
room,  and  they  told  me  there  was  no  smaller  room. 
They  could  screen  me  in,  however,  the  landlord  said. 
They  brought  a  great  old  japanned  screen,  with 
natives  (Japanese,  I  suppose)  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  idiotic  pursuits  all  over  it ;  and  left  me  roasting 
whole  before  an  immense  fire. 

My  bedroom  was  some  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  up  a 
great  staircase,  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery ;  and 
nobody  knows  what  a  misery  this  is  to  a  bashful 
man  who  would  rather  not  meet  people  on  the  stairs. 
It  was  the  grimmest  room  I  have  ever  had  the 
nightmare  in ;  and  all  the  furniture,  from  the  four 
posts  of  the  bed  to  the  two  old  silver  candlesticks, 
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was  tall,  liigli-sliouldered,  and  spindle-waisted.  Be- 
low, in  my  sittiug-room,  if  I  looked  round  my  screen, 
the  wind  rushed  at  me  like  a  mad  bull ;  if  I  stuck 
to  my  armchair,  the  fire  scorched  me  to  the  color  of 
a  new  brick.  The  chimney-piece  was  very  high,  and 
there  was  a  bad  glass — what  I  may  call  a  wavy 
glass  —  above  it,  which,  when  I  stood  up,  just 
showed  me  my  anterior  phrenological  developments, 
—  and  these  never  look  well,  in  any  subject,  cut 
short  off  at  the  eyebrow.  If  I  stood  with  my  back 
to  the  fire,  a  gloomy  vault  of  darkness  above  and 
beyond  the  screen  insisted  on  being  looked  at ;  and, 
in  its  dim  remoteness,  the  drapery  of  the  ten  cur- 
tains of  the  five  windows  went  twisting  and  creeping 
about,  like  a  nest  of  gigantic  worms. 

I  suppose  that  what  I  observe  in  myself  must  be 
observed  by  some  other  men  of  similar  character  in 
themselves  ;  therefore  I  am  emboldened  to  mention 
that,  when  I  travel,  I  never  arrive  at  a  place  but  I 
immediately  want  to  go  away  from  it.  Before  I 
had  finished  my  supper  of  broiled  fowl  and  mulled 
port,  I  had  impressed  upon  the  waiter  in  detail  my 
arrangements  for  departure  in  the  morning.  Break- 
fast and  bill  at  eight.  Fly  at  nine.  Two  horses, 
or,  if  needful,  even  four. 

Tired  though  I  was,  the  night  appeared  about  a 
week  long.  In  oases  of  nightmare,  I  thought  of 
Angela,  and  felt  more  depressed  than  ever  by  the 
reflection  that  I  was  on  the  shortest  road  to  Gretna 
Green.  What  had  /  to  do  with  Gretna  Green  ?  I 
was  not  going  that  way  to  the  Devil,  but  by  the 
American  route,  I  remarked,  in  my  bitterness. 

In  the  morning  I  found  that  it  was  snowing  still, 
that  it  had  snowed  all  night,  and  that  I  was  snowed 
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up.  Nothing  could  get  out  of  that  spot  on  the 
moor,  or  could  come  to  it,  until  the  road  had  been 
cut  out  by  laborers  from  the  market-town.  When 
they  might  cut  their  way  to  the  Holly-Tree,  nobody 
could  tell  me. 

It  was  now  Christmas-eve.  I  should  have  had  a 
dismal  Christmas  time  of  it  anywhere,  and  conse- 
quently that  did  not  so  much  matter ;  still,  being 
snowed  up  was  like  dying  of  frost,  a  thing  I  had  not 
bargained  for.  I  felt  very  lonely.  Yet  I  could  no 
more  have  proposed  to  the  landlord  and  landlady  to 
admit  me  to  their  society  (though  I  should  have 
liked  it  very  much)  than  I  could  have  asked  them 
to  present  me  with  a  piece  of  plate.  Here  my  great 
secret,  the  real  bashfulness  of  my  character,  is  to  be 
observed.  Like  most  bashful  men,  I  judge  of  other 
people  as  if  they  were  bashful  too.  Besides  being 
far  too  shamefaced  to  make  the  proposal  myself,  I 
really  had  a  delicate  misgiving  that  it  would  be  in 
the  last  degree  disconcerting  to  them. 

Trying  to  settle  down,  therefore,  in  my  solitude, 
I  first  of  all  asked  what  books  there  were  in  the 
house.  The  waiter  brought  me  a  Book  of  Roads, 
two  or  three  old  Newspapers,  a  little  Song  Book, 
terminating  in  a  collection  of  Toasts  and  Senti- 
ments, a  little  Jest  Book,  an  odd  volume  of  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  and  the  Sentimental  Journey.  I  knew 
every  word  of  the  two  last  already,  but  I  read  them 
through  again,  then  tried  to  hum  all  the  songs  (Auld 
Lang  Syne  was  among  them)  ;  went  entirely  through 
the  jokes,  —  in  which  I  found  a  fund  of  melancholy 
adapted  to  my  state  of  mind;  proposed  all  the 
toasts,  enunciated  all  the  sentiments,  and  mastered 
the  papers.     The  latter  had  nothing  in  them  but 
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stock  advertisements,  a  meeting  about  a  county- 
rate,  and  a  highway  robbery.  As  I  am  a  greedy- 
reader,  I  could  not  make  this  supply  hold  out  until 
night ;  it  was  exhausted  by  tea-time.  Being  then 
entirely  cast  upon  my  own  resources,  I  got  through 
an  hour  in  considering  what  to  do  next.  Ultimately, 
it  came  into  my  head  (from  which  I  was  anxious  by 
any  means  to  exclude  Angela  and  Edwin),  that  I 
would  endeavor  to  recall  my  experience  of  Inns,  and 
would  try  how  long  it  lasted  me.  I  stirred  the  fire, 
moved  my  chair  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  screen,  — 
not  daring  to  go  far,  for  I  knew  the  wind  was  wait- 
ing to  make  a  rush  at  me,  I  could  hear  it  growling, 
—  and  began. 

My  first  impressions  of  an  Inn  dated  from  the 
Nursery  ;  consequently  I  went  back  to  the  Nursery 
for  a  starting-point,  and  found  myself  at  the  knee  of 
a  sallow  woman  with  a  fishy  eye,  an  aquiline  nose, 
and  a  green  gown,  whose  specialty  was  a  dismal 
narrative  of  a  landlord  by  the  roadside,  whose  vis- 
itors unaccountably  disappeared  for  many  years, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the  pursuit  of  his  life 
had  been  to  convert  them  into  pies.  For  the  better 
devotion  of  himself  to  this  branch  of  industry,  he 
had  constructed  a  secret  door  behind  the  head  of 
the  bed  ;  and  when  the  visitor  (oppressed  with  pie) 
had  fallen  asleep,  this  wicked  landlord  would  look 
softly  in  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  knife  in  the 
other,  would  cut  his  throat,  and  would  make  him  into 
pies  ;  for  which  purpose  he  had  coppers,  underneath 
a  trap-door,  always  boiling  ;  and  rolled  out  his  pastry 
in  the  dead  of  the  night.  Yet  even  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  stings  of  conscience,  for  he  never 
went  to  sleep  without  being  heard  to  mutter,  "  Too 
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much  pepper ! "  which  was  eventually  the  cause  of 
his  being  brought  to  justice.  I  had  no  sooner  dis- 
posed of  this  criminal  than  there  started  up  another 
of  the  same  period,  whose  profession  was  originally 
housebreaking ;  in  the  pursuit  of  which  art  he 
had  his  i  ight  ear  chopped  off  one  night,  as  he  was 
burglariously  getting  in  at  a  window,  by  a  brave 
and  lovely  servant-maid  (whom  the  aquiline-nosed 
woman,  though  not  at  all  answering  the  description, 
always  mysteriously  implied  to  be  herself).  After 
several  years,  this  brave  and  lovely  servant-maid 
was  married  to  the  landlord  of  a  country  Inn ;  which 
landlord  had  this  remarkable  characteristic,  that  he 
always  wore  a  silk  nightcap,  and  never  would  on 
any  consideration  take  it  off.  At  last,  one  night, 
when  he  was  fast  asleep,  the  brave  and  lovely 
woman  lifted  up  his  silk  nightcap  on  the  right 
side,  and  found  that  he  had  no  ear  there  ;  upon 
which  she  sagaciously  perceived  that  he  was  the 
clipped  housebreaker,  who  had  married  her  with 
the  intention  of  putting  her  to  death.  She  imme- 
diately heated  the  poker  and  terminated  his  career, 
for  which  she  was  taken  to  King  George  upon  his 
throne,  and  received  the  compliments  of  royalty  on 
her  great  discretion  and  valor.  This  same  narrator, 
who  had  a  Ghoulish  pleasure,  I  have  long  been  per- 
suaded, in  terrifying  me  to  the  utmost  confines  of 
my  reason,  had  another  authentic  anecdote  within 
her  own  experience,  founded,  I  now  believe,  upon 
Raymond  and  Agnes,  or  the  Bleeding  Nun.  She 
said  it  happened  to  her  brother-in-law,  who  was 
immensely  rich,  —  which  my  father  was  not ;  and 
immensely  tall,  —  which  my  father  was  not.  It 
was   always  a  point   with    this    Ghoul  to  present 
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my  dearest  relations  and  friends  to  my  youthful 
mind  under  circumstances  of  disparaging  contrast. 
The  brother-in-law  was  riding  once  through  a  forest 
on  a  magnificent  horse  (we  had  no  magnificent  horse 
at  our  house),  attended  by  a  favorite  and  valuable 
Newfoundland  dog  (we  had  no  dog),  when  he  found 
himself  benighted,  and  came  to  an  Inn.  A  dark 
woman  opened  the  door,  and  he  asked  her  if  he 
could  have  a  bed  there.  She  answered  yes,  and  put 
his  horse  in  the  stable,  and  took  him  into  a  room 
where  there  were  two  dark  men.  While  he  was  at 
supper,  a  parrot  in  the  room  began  to  talk,  saying, 
"  Blood,  blood  !  Wipe  up  the  blood ! "  Upon  which 
one  of  the  dark  men  wrung  the  parrot's  neck,  and 
said  he  was  fond  of  roasted  parrots,  and  he  meant 
to  have  this  one  for  breakfast  in  the  morning. 
After  eating  and  drinking  heartily,  the  immensely 
rich,  tall  brother-in-law  went  up  to  bed ;  but  he  was 
rather  vexed,  because  they  had  shut  his  dog  in 
the  stable,  saying  that  they  never  allowed  dogs  in 
the  house.  He  sat  very  quiet  for  more  than  an 
hour,  thinking  and  thinking,  when,  just  as  his  candle 
was  burning  out,  he  heard  a  scratch  at  the  door. 
He  opened  the  door,  and  there  was  the  Newfound- 
land dog  !  The  dog  came  softly  in,  smelt  about 
him,  went  straight  to  some  straw  in  the  corner 
which  the  dark  men  had  said  covered  apples,  tore 
the  straw  away,  and  disclosed  two  sheets  steeped  in 
blood.  Just  at  tliat  moment  the  candle  went  out, 
and  the  brother-in-law,  looking  through  a  chink  in 
the  door,  saw  the  two  dark  men  stealing  upstairs ; 
one  armed  with  a  dagger  that  long  (about  five  feet)  ; 
the  other  carrying  a  cliopper,  a  sack,  and  a  spade. 
Having  no  remembrance  of  the  close  of  this  adven- 
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ture,  I  suppose  my  faculties  to  have  been  always  so 
frozen  with  terror  at  this  stage  of  it,  that  the  power 
of  listening  stagnated  within  me  for  some  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

These  barbarous  stories  carried  me,  sitting  there 
on  the  Holly-Tree  hearth,  to  the  Roalside  Inn, 
renowned  in  my  time  in  a  sixpenny  book  with  a 
folding  plate,  representing  in  a  central  compartment 
of  oval  form  the  portrait  of  Jonathan  Bradford, 
and  in  four  corner  compartments  four  incidents  of 
the  tragedy  with  which  the  name  is  associated, — 
colored  with  a  hand  at  once  so  free  and  economical, 
that  the  bloom  of  Jonathan's  complexion  passed 
without  any  pause  into  the  breeches  of  the  hostler, 
and,  smearing  itself  off  into  the  next  division, 
became  rum  in  a  bottle.  Then  I  remembered  how 
the  landlord  was  found  at  the  murdered  traveller's 
bedside,  with  his  own  knife  at  his  feet,  and  blood 
upon  his  hand  ;  how  he  was  hanged  for  the  murder, 
notwithstanding  his  protestation  that  he  had  indeed 
come  there  to  kill  the  traveller  for  his  saddle-bags, 
but  had  been  stricken  motionless  on  finding  him 
already  slain ;  and  how  the  hostler,  years  after- 
wards, owned  the  deed.  By  this  time  I  had  made 
myself  quite  uncomfortable.  I  stirred  the  fire,  and 
stood  with  my  back  to  it  as  long  as  I  could  bear  the 
heat,  looking  up  at  the  darkness  beyond  the  screen, 
and  at  the  wormy  curtains  creeping  in  and  creeping 
out,  like  the  worms  in  the  ballad  of  Alonzo  the 
Brave  and  the  Fair  Imogene. 

There  was  an  Inn  in  the  cathedral  town  where  I 
went  to  school,  which  had  pleasanter  recollections 
about  it  than  any  of  these.  I  took  it  next.  It  was 
the  Inn  where  friends  used  to  put  up,  and  where 
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we  used  to  go  to  see  parents,  and  to  have  salmon 
and  fowls,  and  be  tipped.  It  had  an  ecclesiastical 
sign, — the  Mitre,  —  and  a  bar  that  seemed  to  be 
the  next  best  thing  to  a  bishopric,  it  was  so  snug. 
I  loved  the  landlord's  youngest  daughter  to  distrac- 
tion, —  but  let  that  pass.  It  was  in  this  Inn  that  I 
was  cried  over  by  my  rosy  little  sister,  because  I 
had  acquired  a  black  eye  in  a  fight.  And  though 
she  had  been,  that  Holly-Tree  night,  for  many  a 
long  year  where  all  tears  are  dried,  the  Mitre 
softened  me  yet. 

"  To  be  continued  to-morrow,"  said  I,  when  I  took 
my  candle  to  go  to  bed.  But  my  bed  took  it  upon 
itself  to  continue  the  train  of  thought  that  night. 
It  carried  me  away,  like  the  enchanted  carpet,  to  a 
distant  place  (though  still  in  England),  and  there 
alighting  from  a  stage-coach  at  another  Inn  in  the 
snow,  as  I  had  actually  done  some  years  before,  I 
repeated  in  my  sleep  a  curious  experience  I  had 
really  had  there.  More  than  a  year  before  I  made 
the  journey  in  the  course  of  which  I  put  up  at  that 
Inn,  I  had  lost  a  very  near  and  dear  friend  by 
death.  Every  night  since,  at  home  or  away  from 
home,  I  had  dreamed  of  that  friend ;  sometimes  as 
still  living ;  sometimes  as  returning  from  the  world 
of  shadows  to  comfort  me ;  always  as  being  beau- 
tiful, placid,  and  happy,  never  in  association  with 
any  approach  to  fear  or  distress.  It  was  at  a  lonely 
Inn  in  a  wide  moorland  place  that  I  halted  to  pass 
the  night.  When  I  had  looked  from  my  bedroom 
window  over  the  waste  of  snow  on  which  the  moon 
was  shining,  I  sat  down  by  my  fire  to  write  a  letter. 
I  had  always,  until  that  hour,  kept  it  within  my 
own  breast  that  I  dreamed  every  night  of  the  dear 
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lost  one.  But  in  the  letter  that  I  wrote  I  recorded 
the  circumstance,  and  added  that  I  felt  much  inter- 
ested in  proving  whether  the  subject  of  my  dream 
would  still  be  faithful  to  me,  trave%tired,  and  in 
that  remote  place.  No.  I  lost  the  beloved  figure 
of  my  vision  in  parting  with  the  secret.  My  sleep 
has  never  looked  upon  it  since,  in  sixteen  years,  but 
once.  I  was  in  Italy,  and  awoke  (or  seemed  to 
awake),  the  well-remembered  voice  distinctly  in  my 
ears,  conversing  with  it.  I  entreated  it,  as  it  rose 
above  my  bed  and  soared  up  to  the  vaulted  roof  of 
the  old  room,  to  answer  me  a  question  I  had  asked 
touching  the  Future  Life.  My  hands  were  still  out- 
stretched towards  it  as  it  vanished,  when  I  heard  a 
bell  ringing  by  the  garden  wall,  and  a  voice  in  the 
deep  stillness  of  the  night  calling  on  all  good  Chris- 
tians to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead ;  it  being  All 
Souls'  Eve. 

To  return  to  the  Holly-Tree.  When  I  awoke 
next  day,  it  was  freezing  hard,  and  the  lowering 
sky  threatened  more  snow.  My  breakfast  cleared 
away,  I  drew  my  chair  into  its  former  place,  and, 
with  the  fire  getting  so  much  the  better  of  the  land- 
scape that  I  sat  in  twilight,  resumed  my  Inn  remem- 
brances. 

That  was  a  good  Inn  down  in  Wiltshire  where  I 
put  up  once,  in  the  days  of  the  hard  Wiltshire  ale, 
and  before  all  beer  was  bitterness.  It  was  on  the 
skirts  of  Salisbury  Plain,  and  the  midnight  wind 
that  rattled  my  lattice  window  came  moaning  at  me 
from  Stonehenge.  There  was  a  hanger-on  at  that 
establishment  (a  supernaturally  preserved  Druid  I 
believe  him  to  have  been,  and  to  be  still),  with  long 
white  hair,  and  a  flinty  blue  eye  always  looking  afar 
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off ;  who  claimed  to  have  been  a  shepherd,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  ever  watching  for  the  reappearance, 
on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  of  some  ghostly  flock 
of  sheep  that  had  been  mutton  for  many  ages.  He 
was  a  man  with  a  weird  belief  in  him  that  no  one 
could  count  the  stones  of  Stonehenge  twice,  and 
make  the  same  number  of  them ;  likewise,  that  any 
one  who  counted  them  three  times  nine  times,  and 
then  stood  in  the  centre  and  said,  "  I  dare  !  "  would 
behold  a  tremendoiis  apparition,  and  be  stricken 
dead.  He  pretended  to  have  seen  a  bustard  (I  sus- 
pect him  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  dodo),  in 
manner  following :  He  was  out  upon  the  plain  at 
the  close  of  a  late  autumn  day,  when  he  dimly  dis- 
cerned, going  on  before  him  at  a  curious  fitfully 
bounding  pace,  what  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  a 
gig-umbrella  that  had  been  blown  from  some  con- 
veyance, but  what  he  presently  believed  to  be  a  lean 
dwarf  man  upon  a  little  pony.  Having  followed 
this  object  for  some  distance  without  gaining  on  it, 
and  having  called  to  it  many  times  without  receiv- 
ing any  answer,  he  pursued  it  for  miles  and  miles, 
when,  at  length  coming  up  with  it,  he  discovered  it 
to  be  the  last  bustard  in  Great  Britain,  degenerated 
into  a  wingless  state,  and  running  along  the  ground. 
Resolved  to  capture  him  or  perish  in  the  attempt, 
he  closed  with  the  bustard;  but  the  bustard,  who 
had  formed  a  counter-resolution  that  he  should  do 
neither,  threw  him,  stunned  him,  and  was  last  seen 
making  off  due  west.  This  weird  man,  at  that 
stage  of  metempsychosis,  may  have  been  a  sleep- 
walker or  an  enthusiast  or  a  robber ;  but  I  awoke 
one  night  to  find  him  in  the  dark  at  my  bedside, 
repeating  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  a  terrific  voice. 
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I  paid  my  bill  next  day,  and  retired  from  the  county 
with  all  possible  precipitation. 

That  was  not  a  commonplace  story  which  worked 
itself  out  at  a  little  Inn  in  Switzerland,  whi'e  I  was 
staying  there.  It  was  a  very  homely  place,  in  a  vil- 
lage of  one  narrow,  zigzag  street,  among  mountains, 
and  you  went  in  at  the  main  door  through  the  cow- 
house, and  among  the  mules  and  the  dogs  and  the 
fowls,  before  ascending  a  great  bare  staircase  to  the 
rooms ;  which  were  all  of  unpainted  wood,  without 
plastering  or  papering,  —  like  rough  packing-cases. 
Outside  there  was  nothing  but  the  straggling  street, 
a  little  toy  church  with  a  copper-colored  steeple,  a 
pine  forest,  a  torrent,  mists,  and  mountain-sides.  A 
young  man  belonging  to  this  Inn  had  disappeared 
eight  weeks  before  (it  was  winter-time),  and  was 
supposed  to  have  had  some  undiscovered  love-affair, 
and  to  have  gone  for  a  soldier.  He  had  got  up  in 
the  night,  and  dropped  into  the  village  street  from 
the  loft  in  which  he  slept  with  another  man ;  and 
he  had  done  it  so  quietly,  that  his  companion  and 
fellow-laborer  had  heard  no  movement  when  he  was 
awakened  in  the  morning,  and  they  said,  "Louis, 
where  is  Henri  ?  "•  They  looked  for  him  high  and 
low,  in  vain,  and  gave  him  up.  Now,  outside  this 
Inn,  there  stood,  as  there  stood  outside  every  dwell- 
ing in  the  village,  a  stack  of  firewood ;  but  the  stack 
belonging  to  the  Inn  was  higher  than  any  of  the 
rest,  because  the  Inn  was  the  richest  house,  and 
burned  the  most  fuel.  It  began  to  be  noticed,  while 
they  were  looking  high  and  low,  that  a  Bantam 
cock,  part  of  the  live-stock  of  the  Inn,  put  himself 
wonderfully  out  of  his  way  to  get  to  the  top  of  this 
wood-stack ;  and  that  he  would  stay  there  for  hours 
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and  hours,  crowing,  until  he  appeared  in  danger  of 
splitting  himself.  Five  weeks  went  on,  —  six  weeks, 
—  and  still  this  terrible  Bantam,  neglecting  his 
domestic  affairs,  was  always  on  the  top  of  the  wood- 
stack,  crowing  the  very  eyes  out  of  his  head.  By 
this  time  it  was  perceived  that  Louis  had  become 
inspired  with  a  violent  animosity  towards  the  ter- 
rible Bantam,  and  one  morning  he  was  seen  by  a 
woman,,  who  sat  nursing  her  goitre  at  a  little  window 
in  a  gleam  of  sun,  to  catch  up  a  rough  billet  of  wood, 
with  a  great  oath,  hurl  it  at  the  terrible  Bantam 
crowing  on  the  wood-stack,  and  bring  him  down 
dead.  Hereupon  the  woman,  with  a  sudden  light 
in  her  mind,  stole  round  to  the  back  of  the  wood- 
stack,  and,  being  a  good  climber,  as  all  those  women 
are,  climbed  up,  and  soon  was  seen  upon  the  sum- 
mit, screaming,  looking  down  the  hollow  within, 
and  crying,  "  Seize  Louis,  the  murderer  !  Ring  the 
church  bell !  Here  is  the  body  !  "  I  saw  the  mur- 
derer that  day,  and  I  saw  him  as  I  sat  by  my  fire 
at  the  Holly-Tree  Inn,  and  I  see  him  now,  h'ing 
shackled  with  cords  on  the  stable-litter,  among  the 
mild  eyes  and  the  smoking  breath  of  the  cows,  wait- 
ing to  be  taken  away  by  the  police,  and  stared  at  by 
the  fearful  village.  A  heavy  animal,  —  the  dullest 
animal  in  the  stables,  —  with  a  stupid  head,  and  a 
lumpish  face  devoid  of  any  trace  of  sensibility,  who 
had  been,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  murdered 
youth,  an  embezzler  of  certain  small  moneys  belong- 
ing to  his  master,  and  who  had  taken  this  hopeful 
mode  of  putting  a  possible  accuser  out  of  his  way. 
All  of  which  he  confessed  next  day,  like  a  sulky 
wretch  who  couldn't  be  troubled  any  more,  now  that 
they  had  got  hold  of  him,  and  meant  to  make  an  end 
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of  him.  I  saw  him  once  again,  on  the  day  of  my 
departure  from  the  Inn.  In  that  Canton  the  heads- 
man still  does  his  office  with  a  sword ;  and  I  came 
upon  this  murderer  sitting  bound  to  a  chair,  with, 
his  eyes  bandaged,  on  a  scaffold  in  a  little  market- 
place. In  that  instant,  a  great  sword  (loaded  with 
quiclisilver  in  the  thick  part  of  the  blade),  swept 
round  him  like  a  gust  of  wind  or  fire,  and  there  was 
no  such  creature  in  the  world.  My  wonder  was,  not 
that  he  was  so  suddenly  despatched,  but  that  any 
head  was  left  unreaped,  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
yards  of  that  tremendous  sickle. 

That  was  a  good  Inn,  too,  with  the  kind,  cheerful 
landlady  and  the  honest  landlord,  where  I  lived  in 
the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  where  one  of  the 
apartments  has  a  zoological  papering  on  the  walls, 
not  so  accurately  joined  but  that  the  elephant  occa- 
sionally rejoices  in  a  tiger's  hind  legs  and  tail,  while 
the  lion  puts  on  a  trunk  and  tusks,  and  the  bear, 
moulting  as  it  were,  appears  as  to  portions  of  him- 
self like  a  leopard.  I  made  several  American  friends 
at  that  Inn,  who  all  called  Mont  Blanc  Mount  Blank, 
—  except  one  good-humored  gentleman,  of  a  very 
social  nature,  who  became  on  such  intimate  terms 
with  it  that  he  spoke  of  it  familiarly  as  "  Blank ;  " 
observing,  at  breakfast,  "  Blank  looks  pretty  tall  this 
morning ; "  or  considerably  doubting  in  the  court- 
yard in  the  evening,  whether  there  warn't  some  go- 
ahead  naters  in  our  country,  sir,  that  would  make 
out  the  top  of  Blank  in  a  couple  of  hours  from  first 
start  —  now ! 

Once  I  passed  a  fortnight  at  an  Inn  in  the  North 
of  England,  where  I  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a 
tremendous  pie.     It  was  a  Yorkshire  pie,  like  a  fort 
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—  an  abandoned  fort  with  nothing  in  it;  but  the 
waiter  had  a  fixed  idea  that  it  was  a  point  of  cere- 
mony at  every  meal  to  put  the  pie  on  the  table. 
After  some  days  I  tried  to  hint,  in  several  delicate 
ways,  that  I  considered  the  pie  done  with ;  as,  for 
example,  by  emptying  fag-ends  of  glasses  of  wine 
into  it ;  putting  cheese-plates  and  spoons  into  it,  as 
into  a  basket ;  putting  wine-bottles  into  it,  as  into  a 
cooler ;  but  always  in  vain,  the  pie  being  invariably 
cleaned  out  again  and  brought  up  as  before.  At 
last,  beginning  to  be  doubtful  whether  I  was  not  the 
victim  of  a  spectral  illusion,  and  whether  my  health 
and  spirits  might  not  sink  under  the  horrors  of  an 
imaginary  pie,  I  cut  a  triangle  out  of  it,  fully  as 
large  as  the  musical  instrument  of  that  name  in  a 
powerful  orchestra.  Human  prevision  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  result  —  but  the  waiter  mended 
the  pie.  With  some  effectual  species  of  cement,  he 
adroitly  fitted  the  triangle  in  again,  and  I  paid  my 
reckoning  and  fled. 

The  Holly-Tree  was  getting  rather  dismal.  I 
made  an  overland  expedition  beyond  the  screen, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  fourth  window.  Here 
I  was  driven  back  by  stress  of  weather.  Arrived 
at  my  winter-quarters  once  more,  I  made  up  the 
fire,  and  took  another  Inn. 

It  was  in  the  remotest  part  of  Cornwall.  A 
great  annual  Miners'  Feast  was  being  holden  at  the 
Inn,  when  I  and  my  travelling  companions  presented 
ourselves  at  night  among  the  wild  crowd  that  were 
dancing  before  it  by  torchlight.  We  had  had  a 
breakdown  in  the  dark,  on  a  stony  morass  some 
miles  away ;  and  I  had  the  honor  of  leading  one  of 
the  lanharnessed  post-horses.  If  any  lady  or  gen- 
VOL.  II. -22. 
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tleman,  on  perusal  of  the  present  lines,  will  take 
any  very  tall  post-horse  with  his  traces  hanging 
about  his  legs,  and  will  conduct  him  by  the  bearing- 
rein  into  the  heart  of  a  country  dance  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  couples,  that  lady  or  gentleman  will  then, 
and  only  then,  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  that  post-horse  will  tread  on  his  conduc- 
tor's toes.  Over  and  above  which,  the  post-horse, 
finding  three  hundred  people  whirling  about  him, 
will  probably  rear,  and  also  lash  out  with  his  hind 
legs,  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  dignity  or  self- 
respect  on  his  conductor's  part.  With  such  little 
drawbacks  on  my  usually  impressive  aspect,  I  ap- 
peared at  this  Cornish  Inn,  to  the  unutterable  won- 
der of  the  Cornish  Miners.  It  was  full,  and  twenty 
times  full,  and  nobody  could  be  received  but  the 
post-horse,  — though  to  get  rid  of  that  noble  animal 
was  something.  While  my  fellow-travellers  and  I 
were  discussing  how  to  pass  the  night  and  so  much 
of  the  next  day  as  must  intervene  before  the  jovial 
blacksmith  and  the  jovial  wheelwright  would  be  in 
a  condition  to  go  out  on  the  morass  and  mend  the 
coach,  an  honest  man  stepped  forth  from  the  crowd 
and  proposed  his  unlet  floor  of  two  rooms,  with 
supper  of  eggs  and  bacon,  ale  and  punch.  We  joy- 
fully accompanied  him  home  to  the  strangest  of 
clean  houses,  where  we  were  well  entertained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  But  the  novel  fea- 
ture of  the  entertainment  was,  that  our  host  was  a 
chairmaker,  and  that  the  chairs  assigned  to  us  were 
mere  frames,  altogether  without  bottoms  of  any 
sort;  so  that  we  passed  the  evening  on  perches. 
Nor  was  this  the  absurdest  consequence ;  for  when 
we  unbent  at  supper,  and  any  one  of  us  gave  way 
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to  laughter,  he  forgot  the  peculiarity  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  instantly  disappeared.  I  myself,  doubled 
up  into  an  attitude  from  which  self-extrication  was 
impossible,  was  taken  out  of  my  frame,  like  a  clown 
in  a  comic  pantomime  who  has  tumbled  into  a  tub, 
five  times  by  the  taper's  light  during  the  eggs  and 
bacon. 

The  Holly-Tree  was  fast  reviving  within  me  a 
sense  of  loneliness.  I  began  to  feel  conscious  that 
my  subject  would  never  carry  on  until  I  was  dug 
out.     I  might  be  a  week  here,  —  weeks  ! 

There  was  a  story  with  a  singular  idea  in  it,  con- 
nected with  an  Inn  I  once  passed  a  night  at  in  a 
picturesque  old  town  on  the  Welsh  border.  In  a 
large  double-bedded  room  of  this  Inn  there  had 
been  a  suicide  committed  by  poison,  in  one  bed, 
while  a  tired  traveller  slept  unconscious  in  the 
other.  After  that  time,  the  suicide  bed  was  never 
used,  but  the  other  constantly  was ;  the  disused 
bedstead  remaining  in  the  room  empty,  though  as 
to  all  other  respects  in  its  old  state.  The  story 
ran,  that  whosoever  slept  in  this  room,  though  never 
so  entire  a  stranger,  from  never  so  far  off,  was  in- 
variably observed  to  come  down  in  the  morning 
with  an  impression  that  he  smelt  Laudanum,  and 
that  his  mind  always  turned  upon  the  subject  of 
suicide ;  to  which,  whatever  kind  of  man  he  might 
be,  he  was  certain  to  make  some  reference  if  he 
conversed  with  any  one.  This  went  on  for  years, 
until  it  at  length  induced  the  landlord  to  take  the 
disused  bedstead  down,  and  bodily  burn  it,  —  bed, 
hangings,  and  all.  The  strange  influence  (this  was 
the*  story)  now  changed  to  a  fainter  one,  but  never 
changed  afterwards.     The  occupant  of   that  room, 
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with  occasional  but  very  rare  exceptions,  would 
come  down  in  the  morning,  trying  to  recall  a  for- 
gotten dream  he  had  had  in  the  night.  The  land- 
lord, on  his  mentioning  his  perplexity,  would  sug- 
gest various  commonplace  subjects,  not  one  of 
which,  as  he  very  well  knew,  was  the  true  subject. 
But  the  moment  the  landlord  suggested  "  Poison," 
the  traveller  started,  and  cried,  "  Yes  ! "  He  never 
failed  to  accept  that  suggestion,  and  he  never  re- 
called any  more  of  the  dream. 

This  reminiscence  brought  the  Welsh  Inns  in 
general  before  me ;  with  the  women  in  their  round 
hats,  and  the  harpers  with  their  white  beards  (ven- 
erable, but  humbugs,  I  am  afraid),  playing  outside 
the  door  while  I  took  my  dinner.  The  transition 
was  natural  to  the  Highland  Inns,  with  the  oatmeal 
bannocks,  the  honey,  the  venison  steaks,  the  trout 
from  the  loch,  the  whiskey,  and  perhaps  (having 
the  materials  so  temptingly  at  hand)  the  Athol 
brose.  Once  was  I  coming  south  from  the  Scottish 
Highlands  in  hot  haste,  hoj^ing  to  change  quickly  at 
the  station  at  the  bottom  of  a  certain  wild  historical 
glen,  when  these  eyes  did  with  mortification  see  the 
landlord  come  out  with  a  telescope  and  sweep  the 
whole  prospect  for  the  horses ;  which  horses  were 
away  picking  up  their  own  living,  and  did  not  heave 
in  sight  under  four  hours.  Having  thought  of  the 
loch-trout,  I  was  taken  by  quick  association  to  the 
Anglers'  Inns  of  England  (I  have  assisted  at  innu- 
merable feats  of  angling  by  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  whole  summer  days,  doing  nothing  with 
the  greatest  perseverance ;  which  I  have  generally 
found  to  be  as  effectual  towards  the  taking  of  fish 
as  the  finest  tackle  and  the  utmost  science),  and  to 
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the  pleasant  white,  clean,  flower-pot-decorated  bed- 
rooms of  those  Inns,  overlooking  the  river,  and  the 
ferry,  and  the  green  ait,  and  the  church  spire,  and 
the  country  bridge ;  and  to  the  peerless  Emma  with 
the  bright  eyes  and  the  pretty  smile,  who  waited, 
bless  her !  with  a  natural  grace  that  would  have 
converted  Blue  Beard.  Casting  my  eyes  upon  my 
Holly-Tree  fire,  I  next  discerned  among  the  glowing 
coals  the  pictures  of  a  score  or  more  of  those  wonder- 
ful English  posting  Inns  which  we  are  all  so  sorry 
to  have  lost,  which  were  so  large  and  so  comfortable, 
and  which  were  such  monuments  of  British  submis- 
sion to  rapacity  and  extortion.  He  who  would  see 
these  houses  pining  away,  let  him  walk  from  Basing- 
stoke, or  even  Windsor,  to  London,  by  way  of 
Hounslow,  and  moralize  on  their  perishing  remains ; 
the  stables  crumbling  to  dust;  unsettled  laborers 
and  wanderers  bivouacking  in  the  outhouses  ;  grass 
growing  in  the  yards  ;  the  rooms  where  erst  so  many 
hundred  beds  of  down  were  made  up,  let  off  to  Irish 
lodgers  at  eighteenpence  a  week ;  a  little  ill-looking 
beer-shop  shrinking  in  the  tap  of  former  days,  burn- 
ing coach-house  gates  for  firewood,  having  one  of 
its  two  windows  bunged  up,  as  if  it  had  received 
punishment  in  a  fight  with  the  Railroad;  a  low, 
bandy-legged,  brick-making  bulldog  standing  in  the 
doorway.  What  could  I  next  see  in  my  fire  so  natu- 
rally as  the  new  railway  house  of  these  times  near 
the  dismal  country  station  ;  with  nothing  particular 
on  draught  but  cold  air  and  damp,  nothing  worth 
mentioning  in  the  larder  but  new  mortar,  and  no 
business  doing  beyond  a  conceited  affectation  of 
luggage  in  the  hall  ?  Then  I  came  to  the  Inns  of 
Paris,  with  the  pretty  apartment  of  four  pieces  up 
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one  hundred  and  seventy-five  waxed  stairs,  the  privi- 
lege of  ringing  the  bell  all  day  long  without  influen- 
cing anybody's  mind  or  body  but  your  own,  and  the 
not-too-much-for-dinner,  considering  the  price.  Next 
to  the  provincial  Inns  of  France,  with  the  great 
church  tower  rising  above  the  courtyard,  the  horse- 
bells  jingling  merrily  up  and  down  the  street  beyond, 
and  the  clocks  of  all  descriptions  in  all  the  rooms, 
which  are  never  right,  unless  taken  at  the  precise 
minute  when,  by  getting  exactly  twelve  hours  too 
fast  or  too  slow,  they  unintentionally  become  so. 
Away  I  went,  next,  to  the  lesser  roadside  Inns  of 
Italy ;  where  all  the  dirty  clothes  in  the  house  (not 
in  wear)  are  always  lying  in  your  anteroom ;  where 
the  mosquitoes  made  a  raisin-pudding  of  jonr  face 
in  summer,  and  the  cold  bites  it  blue  in  winter; 
where  you  get  what  you  can,  and  forget  what  you 
can't ;  where  I  should  again  like  to  be  boiling  my 
tea  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  dumpling,  for  want  of 
a  teapot.  So  to  the  old  palace  Inns  and  old  monas- 
tery Inns,  in  towns  and  cities  of  the  same  bright 
country ;  with  their  massive  quadrangular  staircases, 
whence  you  may  look  from  among  clustering  pillars 
high  into  the  blue  vault  of  heaven ;  with  their  stately 
banqueting-rooms,  and  vast  refectories ;  with  their 
labyrinths  of  ghostly  bedchambers,  and  their  glimpses 
into  gorgeous  streets  that  have  no  appearance  of 
reality  or  possibility.  So  to  the  close  little  Inns  of 
the  Malaria  districts,  with  their  pale  attendants,  and 
their  peculiar  smell  of  never  letting  in  the  air.  So 
to  the  immense  fantastic  Inns  of  Venice,  with  the 
cry  of  the  gondolier  below,  as  he  skims  the  corner ; 
the  grip  of  the  watery  odors  on  one  particular  little 
bit  of  the  bridge  of  your  nose  (which  is  never  re- 
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leased  while  you  stay  there) ;  and  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Mark's  Cathedral  tolling  midnight.     Next  I  put 
up  for  a  minute  at  the  restless  Inns  upon  the  Khine, 
where  your  going  to  bed,  no  matter  at  what  hour, 
appears  to  be  the  tocsin  for  everybody  else's  getting 
up ;  and  where,  in  the  table-d'hote  room  at  the  end 
of  the  long  table  (with  several  Towers  of  Babel  on 
it  at  the  other  end,  all  made  of  white  plates),  one 
knot  of  stoutish  men,  entirely  dressed  in  jewels  and 
dirt,  and  having  nothing  else  upon  them,  will  remain 
all  night,  clinking  glasses,  and  singing  about  the 
river  that  flows,  and  the  grape  that  grows,  and  Rhine 
wine  that  beguiles,  and  Rhine  woman  that  smiles, 
and  hi  drink  drink  my  friend  and  ho  drink  drink 
my  brother,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.    I  departed  thence, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  other  German  Inns,  where 
all  the   eatables  are   soddened  down  to  the  same 
flavor,   and  where   the   mind   is  disturbed   by  the 
apparition   of   hot   puddings,   and   boiled   cherries, 
sweet  and  slab,  at  awfully  unexpected  periods  of 
the  repast.     After  a  draught  of  sparkling  beer  from 
a  foaming  glass  jug,  and  a  glance  of  recognition 
through  the  windows  of  the  student  beer-houses  at 
Heidelberg  and  elsewhere,  I  put  out  to  sea  for  the 
Inns  of  America,  with  their  four  hundred  beds  apiece, 
and  their  eight  or  nine  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
at  dinner  every  day.    Again  I  stood  in  the  bar-rooms 
thereof,  taking  my  evening  cobbler,  julep,  sling,  or 
cocktail.    Again  I  listened  to  my  friend  the  General, 
. —  whom  I  had  known  for  five  minutes,  in  the  course 
of  which  period  he  had  made  me  intimate  for  life 
with  two  Majors,  who  again  had  made  me  intimate 
for  life  with  three  Colonels,  who  again  had  made 
me  brother  to  twenty -two  civilians, — again,  I  say,  I 
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listened  to  my  friend  the  General,  leisurely  expound- 
ing the  resources  of  the  establishment,  as  to  gentle- 
men's morning-room,  sir;  ladies'  morning-room,  sir; 
gentlemen's  evening-room,  sir ;  ladies'  evening-room, 
sir;  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  evening  reuniting-room, 
sir;  music-room,  sir;  reading-room,  sir;  over  four 
hundred  sleeping-rooms,  sir ;  and  the  entire  planned 
and  finited  within  twelve  calendar  months  from  the 
first  clearing  off  of  the  old  incumbrances  on  the 
plot,  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  sir. 
Again  I  found,  as  to  my  individual  way  of  thinking, 
that  the  greater,  the  more  gorgeous,  and  the  more 
doUarous  the  establishment  was,  the  less  desirable 
it  was.  Nevertheless,  again  I  drank  my  cobbler, 
julep,  sling,  or  cocktail,  in  all  good-will,  to  my  friend 
the  General,  and  my  friends  the  Majors,  Colonels, 
and  civilians  all ;  full  well  knowing  that,  whatever 
little  motes  my  beamy  eyes  may  have  descried  in 
theirs,  they  belong  to  a  kind,  generous,  large-hearted, 
and  great  people. 

I  had  been  going  on  lately  at  a  quick  pace  to  keep 
my  solitude  out  of  my  mind ;  but  here  I  broke  down 
for  good,  and  gave  up  the  subject.  What  was  I  to 
do  ?  What  was  to  become  of  me  ?  Into  what 
extremity  was  I  submissively  to  sink  ?  Supposing 
that,  like  Baron  Trenck,  I  looked  out  for  a  mouse 
or  spider,  and  found  one,  and  beguiled  my  imprison- 
ment by  training  it  ?  Even  that  might  be  danger- 
ous with  a  view  to  the  future.  I  might  be  so  far 
gone  when  the  road  did  come  to  be  cut  through  the 
snow,  that,  on  my  way  forth,  I  might  burst  into 
tears,  and  beseech,  like  the  prisoner  who  was  re- 
leased in  his  old  age  from  the  Bastile,  to  be  taken 
back  again  to  the  five  windows,  and  ten  curtains, 
and  the  sinuous  drapery. 
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A  desperate  idea  came  into  my  head.  Under  any 
other  circumstances  I  should  have  rejected  it ;  but, 
in  the  strait  at  which  I  was,  I  held  it  fast.  Could 
I  so  far  overcome  the  inherent  bashfulness  which 
withheld  me  from  the  landlord's  table  and  the  com- 
pany I  might  find  there,  as  to  call  up  the  Boots,  and 
ask  him  to  take  a  chair,  —  and  something  in  a 
liquid  form,  —  and  talk  to  me  ?  I  could.  I  would, 
f  I  did. 


SECOND   BKANCH. 

THE    BOOTS. 

Where  had  he  been  in  his  time  ?  he  repeated, 
when  I  asked  him  the  question.  Lord,  he  had  been 
everywhere !  And  what  had  he  been  ?  Bless  you, 
he  had  been  everything  you  could  mention  a'most! 

Seen  a  good  deal  ?  Why,  of  course  he  had.  I 
should  say  so,  he  could  assure  me,  if  I  only  knew 
about  a  twentieth  part  of  what  had  come  in  his 
way.  Why,  it  would  be  easier  for  him,  he  expected, 
to  tell  what  he  hadn't  seen  than  what  he  had.  Ah ! 
A  deal,  it  would. 

What  was  the  curiousest  thing  he  had  seen  ? 
Well !  He  didn't  know.  He  couldn't  momently 
name  what  was  the  curiousest  thing  he  had  seen  — 
unless  it  was  a  Unicorn,  —  and  he  see  him  once  at 
a  Fair.  But  supposing  a  young  gentleman  not  eight 
year  old  was  to  run  away  with  a  fine  young  woman 
of  seven,  might  I  think  that  a  queer  start  ?  Cer- 
tainly. Then  that  was  a  start  as  he  himself  had 
had  his  blessed  eyes  on,  and  he  had  cleaned  the 
shoes  they  run  away  in  —  and  they  was  so  little  that 
he  couldn't  get  his  hand  into  'em. 

Master  Harry  Walmers'  father,  you  see,  he  lived 
at  the  Elmses,  down  away  by  Shooter's  Hill  there, 
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six  or  seven  miles  from  Luniion.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  spirit,  and  good-looking,  and  held  his  head 
up  when  he  walked,  and  had  what  you  may  call  Fire 
about  him.  He  wrote  poetry,  and  he  rode,  and  he 
ran,  and  he  cricketed,  and  he  danced,  and  he  acted, 
and  he  done  it  all  equally  beautiful.  He  was 
uncommon  proud  of  Master  Harry  as  was  his  only 
child ;  but  he  didn't  spoil  him  neither.  He  was  a 
gentleman  that  had  a  will  of  his  own  and  a  eye  of 
his  own,  and  that  would  be  minded.  Consequently, 
though  he  made  quite  a  companion  of  the  line 
bright  boy,  and  was  delighted  to  see  him  so  fond  of 
reading  his  fairy  books,  and  was  never  tired  of 
hearing  him  say  my  name  is  Norval,  or  hearing 
him  sing  his  songs  about  Young  May  INIoons  is 
beaming  love,  and  When  he  as  adores  thee  has  left 
but  the  name,  and  that ;  still  he  kept  the  command 
over  the  child,  and  the  child  was  a  child,  and  it's  to 
be  wished  more  of  'em  was  ! 

How  did  Boots  happen  to  know  all  this  ?  Why, 
through  being  under-gardener.  Of  course  he  could- 
n't be  under-gardener,  and  be  always  about,  in 
the  summer-time,  near  the  windows  on  the  lawn, 
a-mowing,  and  sweeping,  and  weeding,  and  pruning, 
and  this  and  that,  Avithout  getting  acquainted  with 
the  ways  of  the  family.  Even  supposing  INCaster 
Harry  hadn't  come  to  him  one  morning  early,  and 
said,  "Cobbs,  how  should  you  spell  Norah,  if  you 
was  asked  ?  "  and  then  began  cutting  it  in  print  all 
over  the  fence. 

He  couldn't  say  he  had  taken  particular  notice  of 
children  before  that ;  but  really  it  was  pretty  to  see 
thefQ  two  mites  a-going  about  the  place  together, 
deep  in  love.     And  the  courage  of  the  boy !     Bless 
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your  soul,  he'd  have  throwed  off  his  little  hat,  and 
tucked  up  his  little  sleeves,  and  gone  in  at  a  Lion, 
he  would,  if  they  had  happened  to  meet  one,  and 
she  had  been  frightened  of  him.  One  day  he  stops, 
along  with  her,  where  Boots  was  hoeing  weeds  in 
the  gravel,  and  says,  speaking  up,  "  Cobbs,"  he  says, 
"  I  like  2/0W-"  "  Do  you,  sir  ?  I'm  proud  to  hear 
it."  "Yes,  I  do,  Cobbs.  Why  do  I  like  you,  do 
you  think,  Cobbs  ?  "  "  Don't  know.  Master  Harry,  I 
am  sure."  "Because  Norah  likes  you,  Cobbs." 
"  Indeed,  sir  ?  That's  very  gratifying."  "  Gratify- 
ing, Cobbs  ?  It's  better  than  millions  of  the  bright- 
est diamonds  to  be  liked  by  Norah."  "  Certainly, 
sir."  "  You're  going  away,  ain't  you,  Cobbs  ? " 
"Yes,  sir."  "Would  yoa  like  another  situation, 
Cobbs?"  "Well,  sir,  I  shouldn't  object  if  it  was 
a  good  'un."  "  Then,  Cobbs,"  says  he,  "  you  shall 
be  our  Head  Gardener  when  we  are  married." 
And  he  tucks  her,  in  her  little  sky-blue  mantle, 
under  his  arm,  and  walks  away. 

Boots  could  assure  me  that  it  was  better  than  a 
picter,  and  equal  to  a  play,  to  see  them  babies,  with 
their  long,  bright,  curling  hair,  their  sparkling  eyes, 
and  their  beautiful  light  tread,  a-rambling  about  the 
garden,  deep  in  love.  Boots  was  of  opinion  that 
the  birds  believed  they  was  birds,  and  kept  up  with 
'em,  singing  to  please  'em.  Sometimes  they  would 
creep  under  the  Tulip-tree,  and  would  sit  there  with 
their  arms  rouud  one  another's  necks,  and  their 
soft  cheeks  touching,  a-reading  about  the  Prince 
and  the  Dragon,  and  the  good  and  bad  enchanters, 
and  the  king's  fair  daughter.  Sometimes  he  would 
hear  them  planning  about  having  a  house  in  a  forest, 
keeping  bees  and  a  cow,  and  living  entirely  on  milk 
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and  honey.  Once  he  came  upon  them  by  the  pond, 
and  heard  Master  Harry  say,  "Adorable  Norah, 
kiss  me,  and  say  you  love  me  to  distraction,  or 
I'll  jump  in  head  foremost."  And  Boots  made  no 
question  he  would  have  done  it  if  she  hadn't  com- 
plied. On  the  whole.  Boots  said  it  had  a  tendency 
to  make  him  feel  as  if  he  was  in  love  himself  — 
only  he  didn't  exactly  know  who  with. 

"  Cobbs,"  said  Master  Harry,  one  evening,  when 
Cobbs  was  watering  the  flowers,  "  I  am  going  on  a 
visit,  this  present  midsummer,  to  my  grandmamma's 
at  York." 

"Are  you  indeed,  sir?  I  hope  you'll  have  a 
pleasant  time.  I  am  going  into  Yorkshire,  myself, 
when  I  leave  here." 

"  Are  you  going  to  your  grandmamma's,  Cobbs  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     I  haven't  got  such  a  thing." 

"  Not  as  a  grandmamma,  Cobbs  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

The  boy  looked  on  at  the  watering  of  the  flowers 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  said,  "  I  shall  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  go,  Cobbs,  —  Norah's  going." 

"  You'll  be  all  right  then,  sir,"  says  Cobbs,  "  with 
your  beautiful  sweetheart  by  your  side." 

"  Cobbs,"  returned  the  boy,  flushing,  "  I  never  let 
anybody  joke  about  it  when  I  can  prevent  them." 

"  It  wasn't  a  joke,  sir,"  says  Cobbs  with  humility, 
"  —  wasn't  so  meant." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,  Cobbs,  because  I  like  you, 
you  know,  and  you're  going  to  live  with  us.  — 
Cobbs ! " 

"Sir." 

"  What  do  you  think  my  grandmamma  gives  me 
when  I  go  down  there  ?  " 
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"I  couldn't  so  much  as  make  a  guess,  sir." 

"  A  Bank-of-England  five-pound  note,  Cobbs." 

"  Whew ! "  says  Cobbs,  "  that's  a  spanking  sum 
of  money.  Master  Harry." 

"A  person  could  do  a  good  deal  with  such  a  sum 
of  money  as  that,  —  couldn't  a  person,  Cobbs  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you,  sir  !  " 

"  Cobbs,"  said  the  boy,  "  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  At 
T^orah's  house  they  have  been  joking  her  about  me, 
and  pretending  to  laugh  at  our  being  engaged,  — 
pretending  to  make  game  of  it,  Cobbs  ! " 

"Such,  sir,"  says  Cobbs,  "is  the  depravity  of 
human  natur." 

The  boy,  looking  exactly  like  his  father,  stood  for 
a  few  minutes  with  his  glowing  face  towards  the 
sunset,  and  then  departed  with,  "  Good-night,  Cobbs. 
I'm  going  in." 

If  I  was  to  ask  Boots  how  it  happened  that  he 
was  a-going  to  leave  that  place  just  at  that  present 
time,  well,  he  couldn't  rightly  answer  me.  He  did 
suppose  he  might  have  stayed  there  till  now  if  he 
had  been  anyways  inclined.  But  you  see,  he  was 
younger  then,  and  he  wanted  change.  That's 
what  he  wanted,  —  change.  Mr.  Walmers,  he  said 
to  him  when  he  gave  him  notice  of  his  intentions 
to  leave,  "  Cobbs,"  he  says,  "  have  you  anythink  to 
complain  of  ?  I  make  the  inquiry,  because  if  I  find 
that  any  of  my  people  really  has  anythink  to  com- 
plain of,  I  wish  to  make  it  right  if  I  can."  "No, 
sir,"  says  Cobbs;  "thanking  you,  sir,  I  find  myself 
as  well  sitiwated  here  as  I  could  hope  to  be  any- 
wheres. The  truth  is,  sir,  that  I'm  a-going  to  seek 
my  fortun."  "  Oh,  indeed,  Cobbs  ! "  he  says ;  "  I 
hope  you  may  find  it."     And  Boots  could  assure  me 
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—  which  he  did,  touching  his  hair  with  his  bootjack, 
as  a  salute  in  the  way  of  his  present  calling  —  that 
he  hadn't  found  it  yet. 

Well,  sir !  Boots  left  the  Elmses  when  his  time 
was  up,  and  Master  Harry,  he  went  down  to  the  old 
lady's  at  York,  which  old  lady  would  have  given 
that  child  the  teeth  out  of  her  head  (if  she  had  had 
any),  she  was  so  wrapped  up  in  him.  What  does 
that  Infant  do,  — for  Infant  you  may  call  him,  and 
be  within  the  mark,  —  but  cut  away  from  that  old 
lady's  with  his  Norah,  on  a  expedition  to  go  to 
Gretna  Green  and  be  married! 

Sir,  Boots  was  at  this  identical  Holly-Tree  Inn 
(having  left  it  several  times  since  to  better  himself, 
but  always  come  back  through  one  thing  or  another), 
when,  one  summer  afternoon,  the  coach  drives  up, 
and  out  of  the  coach  gets  them  two  children.  The 
Guard  says  to  our  Governor,  "  I  don't  quite  make 
out  these  little  passengers,  but  the  young  gentle- 
man's words  was,  that  they  was  to  be  brought  here." 
The  young  gentleman  gets  out ;  hands  his  lady  out ; 
gives  the  Guard  something  for  himself ;  says  to  our 
Governor,  "We're  to  stop  here  to-night,  please. 
Sitting-room  and  two  bedrooms  will  be  required. 
Chops  and  cherry -pudding  for  two !  "  and  tucks  her, 
in  her  little  sky-blue  mantle,  under  his  arm,  and 
walks  into  the  house  much  bolder  than  Brass. 

Boots  leaves  me  to  judge  what  the  amazement  of 
that  establishment  was,  when  these  two  tiny  crea- 
tures all  alone  by  themselves  was  marched  into  the 
Angel,  —  much  more  so  when  he,  who  had  seen  them 
without  their  seeing  him,  give  the  Governor  his  views 
of  the  expedition  they  was  upon.  "Cobbs,"  says 
the  Governor,  "  if  this  is  so,  I  must  set  off  myself 
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to  York,  and  quiet  their  friends'  minds.  In  wliich 
case  you  must  keep  your  eye  upon  'em,  and  humor 
'em  till  I  come  back.  But  before  I  take  these 
measures,  Cobbs,  I  should  wish  you  to  find  from 
themselves  whether  your  opinions  is  correct."  "  Sir, 
to  you,"  says  Cobbs,  "  that  shall  be  done  directly." 

So  Boots  goes  upstairs  to  the  Angel,  and  there  he 
finds  Master  Harry,  on  a  e-normous  sofa,  —  immense 
at  any  time,  but  looking  like  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware, 
compared  with  him,  —  a-drying  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Norah  with  his  pocket-hankecher.  Their  little  legs 
was  entirely  off  the  ground,  of  course,  and  it  really 
is  not  possible  for  Boots  to  express  to  me  how  small 
them  children  looked. 

"  It's  Cobbs  !  It's  Cobbs  !  "  cries  Master  Harry, 
and  comes  running  to  him,  and  catching  hold  of 
his  hand.  Miss  Norah  comes  running  to  him  on 
t'other  side,  and  catching  hold  of  his  t'other  hand, 
and  they  both  jump  for  joy. 

"I  see  you  a-getting  out,  sir,"  says  Cobbs.  "I 
thought  it  was  you.  I  thought  I  couldn't  be  mis- 
taken in  your  height  and  figure.  What's  the  object 
of  your  journey,  sir  ?  —  Matrimonial  ?  " 

"  We  are  going  to  be  married,  Cobbs,  at  Gretna 
Green,"  returned  the  boy.  "  We  have  run  away  on 
purpose.  Norah  has  been  in  rather  low  spirits, 
Cobbs  ;  but  she'll  be  happy,  now  we  have  found  you 
to  be  our  friend." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  and  thank  you,  miss,"  says 
Cobbs,  ''  for  your  good  opinion.  Did  you  bring  any 
luggage  with  you,  sir  ?  " 

If  I  will  believe  Boots  when  he  gives  me  his 
word  and  honor  upon  it,  the  lady  had  got  a  parasol, 
a  smelling-bottle,  a  round  and  a  half  of  cold  but- 
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tered  toast,  eight  peppermint  drops,  and  a  hair-brush, 
—  seemingly  a  doll's.  The  gentleman  had  got 
about  half  a  dozen  yards  of  string,  a  knife,  three  or 
four  sheets  of  writing-paper  folded  up  surprising 
small,  a  orange,  and  a  Chaney  mug  with  his  name 
upon  it. 

"What  may  be  the  exact  natur  of  your  plans, 
sir  ?  "  says  Cobbs. 

"  To  go  on,"  replied  the  boy,  —  which  the  courage 
of  that  boy  was  something  wonderful !  —  "in  the 
morning,  and  be  married  to-morrow." 

"  Just  so,  sir,"  says  Cobbs.  "  Would  it  meet  your 
views,  sir,  if  I  was  to  accompany  you  ?  " 

When  Cobbs  said  this,  they  both  jumped  for 
joy  again,  and  cried  out,  "  Oh,  yes,  yes,  Cobbs ! 
Yes !  " 

"  Well,  sir !  "  says  Cobbs.  "  If  you  will  excuse 
my  having  the  freedom  to  give  an  opinion,  what  I 
should  recommend  would  be  this.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  pony,  sir,  which,  put  in  a  pheayton  that  I 
could  borrow,  would  take  you  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Walmers,  Junior  (myself  driving,  if  you  approved), 
to  the  end  of  your  journey  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  I  am  not  altogether  sure,  sir,  that  this  pony 
will  be  at  liberty  to-morrow,  but  even  if  you  had  to 
wait  over  to-morrow  for  him,  it  might  be  worth  your 
while.  As  to  the  small  account  here,  sir,  in  case 
you  was  to  find  yourself  running  at  all  short,  that 
don't  signify ;  because  I  am  a  part  proprietor  of  this 
inn,  and  it  could  stand  over." 

Boots  assures  me  that  when  they  clapped  their 

hands,  and   jumped  for  joy  again,  and  called  him 

"  Good   Cobbs  !  "    and    "  Dear   Cobbs  !  "   and   bent 

across  him  to  kiss  one  another  in  the  delight  of  their 
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confiding  hearts,  he  felt  himself  the  meanest  rascal 
for  deceiving  'em  that  ever  was  born. 

''  Is  there  anything  you  want  just  at  present,  sir  ?  " 
says  Cobbs,  mortally  ashamed  of  himself. 

"  We  should  like  some  cakes  after  dinner," 
answered  Master  Harry,  folding  his  arms,  putting 
out  one  leg,  and  looking  straight  at  him,  "  and  two 
apples,  — and  jam.  With  dinner  we  should  like  to 
have  toast  and  water.  But  Norah  has  always  been 
accustomed  to  half  a  glass  of  currant  wine  at  dessert. 
And  so  have  I." 

"  It  shall  be  ordered  at  the  bar,  s  ir,"  says  Cobbs ; 
and  away  he  went. 

Boots  has  the  feeling  as  fresh  upon  him  at  this 
minute  of  speaking  as  he  had  then,  that  he  would 
far  rather  have  had  it  out  in  half  a  dozen  rounds 
with  the  Governor  than  have  combined  with  him ; 
and  that  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  there  was  any 
impossible  place  where  those  two  babies  could  make 
an  impossible  marriage,  and  live  impossibly  happy 
ever  afterwards.  However,  as  it  couldn't  be,  he 
went  into  the  Governor's  plans,  and  the  Governor 
set  off  for  York  in  half  an  hour. 

The  way  in  which  the  women  of  that  house  — 
without  exception  —  every  one  of  'em  —  married 
and  single  —  took  to  that  boy  when  they  heard  the 
story.  Boots  considers  surprising.  It  was  as  much 
as  he  could  do  to  keep  'em  from  dashing  into  the 
room  and  kissing  him.  They  climbed  up  all  sorts 
of  places,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  look  at  him 
through  a  pane  of  glass.  They  was  seven  deep  at 
the  keyhole.  They  was  out  of  their  minds  about 
him  and  his  bold  spirit. 

In  the  evening.  Boots  went  into  the  room  to  see 
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how  the  runaway  couple  was  getting  on.  The 
gentleman  was  on  the  window-seat,  supporting 
the  lady  in  his  arms.  She  had  tears  upon  her 
face,  and  was  lying,  very  tired  and  half  asleep, 
with  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Mrs.  Harry  AV aimers.  Junior,  fatigued,  sir  ?  " 
says  Cobbs. 

"  Yes,  she  is  tired,  Cobbs ;  but  she  is  not  used  to 
be  away  from  home,  and  she  has  been  in  low  spirits 
again.  Cobbs,  do  you  think  you  could  bring  a  bifB.n, 
please  ?  " 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  says  Cobbs.  "What 
was  it  you  —  ?  " 

"  I  think  a  Xorfolk  biffin  would  rouse  her,  Cobbs. 
She  is  very  fond  of  them." 

Boots  withdrew  in  search  of  the  required  restora- 
tive, and,  when  he  brought  it  in,  the  gentleman 
handed  it  to  the  lady,  and  fed  her  with  a  spoon,  and 
took  a  little  himself;  the  lady  being  heavy  with 
sleep,  and  rather  cross.  "  What  should  you  think, 
sir,"  says  Cobbs,  "  of  a  chamber  candlestick  ? " 
The  gentleman  approved ;  the  chambermaid  went 
first,  up  the  great  staircase ;  the  lady,  in  her  sky- 
blue  mantle,  followed,  gallantly  escorted  by  the 
gentleman ;  the  gentleman  embraced  her  at  her 
door,  and  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  where  Boots 
softly  locked  him  up. 

Boots  couldn't  but  feel  with  increased  acuteness 
what  a  base  deceiver  he  was,  when  they  consulted 
him  at  breakfast  (they  had  ordered  sweet  milk- 
and-water,  and  toast  and  currant  jelly,  over-night) 
abo^it  the  pony.  It  really  was  as  much  as  he  could 
do,  he  don't  mind  confessing  to  me,  to  look  them 
two  young  things   in  the  face,  and   think  what   a 
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wicked  old  father  of  lies  he  had  grown  up  to  be. 
Howsomever,  he  went  on  a-lying  like  a  Trojan 
about  the  pony.  He  told  'em  that  it  did  so  unfor- 
t'nately  happen  that  the  pony  was  half  clipped,  you 
see,  and  that  he  couldn't  be  taken  out  in  that  state, 
for  fear  it  should  strike  to  his  inside.  But  that 
he'd  be  finished  clipping  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  that  to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock  the 
pheayton  would  be  ready.  Boots's  view  of  the 
whole  case,  looking  back  on  it  in  my  room,  is,  that 
Mrs.  Harry  Walmers,  Junior,  was  beginning  to  give 
in.  She  hadn't  had  her  hair  curled  wTien  she  went 
to  bed,  and  she  didn't  seem  quite  up  to  brushing  it 
herself,  and  its  getting  in  her  eyes  put  her  out. 
But  nothing  put  out  Master  Harry.  He  sat  behind 
his  breakfast-cup,  a-tearing  away  at  the  jelly,  as  if 
he  had  been  his  own  father. 

After  breakfast  Boots  is  inclined  to  consider  that 
they  drawed  soldiers,  — at  least  he  knows  that 
many  such  was  found  in  the  fireplace,  all  on  horse- 
back. In  the  course  of  the  morning  Master  Harry 
rang  the  bell  —  it  was  surprising  how  that  there  boy 
did  carry  on,  —  and  said,  in  a  sprightly  way,  "  Cobbs, 
is  there  any  good  walks  in  this  neighborhood  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  Cobbs.     "  There's  Love  Lane." 

"  Get  out  with  you,  Cobbs  !  "  —  that  was  that 
there  boy's  expression,  —  "you're  joking." 

"Begging  your  pardon,  sir,"  says  Cobbs,  "there 
really  is  Love  Lane.  And  a  pleasant  walk  it  is, 
and  proud  shall  I  be  to  show  it  to  yourself  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Walmers,  Junior." 

"Norah,  dear,"  said  Master  Harry,  "this  is  curi- 
ous. "We  really  ought  to  see  Love  Lane.  Put  on 
your  bonnet,  my  sweetest  darling,  and  we  will  go 
there  with  Cobbs." 
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Boots  leaves  me  to  judge  what  a  Beast  lie  felt 
himself  to  be,  when  that  young  pair  told  him,  as 
they  all  three  jogged  along  together,  that  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  give  him  two  thousand 
guineas  a  year  as  head  gardener,  on  accounts  of  his 
being  so  true  a  friend  to  'em.  Boots  could  have 
wished  at  the  moment  that  the  earth  would  have 
opened  and  swallowed  him  up,  he  felt  so  mean, 
with  their  beaming  eyes  a-lookiug  at  him,  and 
believing  him.  Well,  sir,  he  turned  the  conversa- 
tion as  well  as  he  could,  and  he  took  'em  down 
Love  Lane  to  the  water-meadows,  and  there  Master 
Harry  would  have  drowned  himself  in  half  a  moment 
more,  a-getting  out  a  water-lily  for  her,  —  but  noth- 
ing daunted  that  boy.  Well,  sir,  they  was  tired  out. 
All  being  so  new  and  strange  to  'em,  they  was  tired 
as  tired  could  be.  And  they  laid  down  on  a  bank 
of  daisies,  like  the  children  in  the  wood,  leastways 
meadows,  and  fell  asleep. 

Boots  don't  know,  —  perhaps  I  do,  —  but  never 
mind,  it  don't  signify  either  way  —  why  it  made  a 
man  fit  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  to  see  them  two 
pretty  babies  a-lying  there  in  the  clear  still  sunny 
day,  not  dreaming  half  so  hard  when  they  was 
asleep  as  they  done  when  they  was  awake.  But, 
Lord !  when  you  come  to  think  of  yourself,  you 
know,  and  what  a  game  you  have  been  up  to  ever 
since  you  was  in  your  own  cradle,  and  what  a  poor 
sort  of  a  chap  you  are,  and  how  it's  always  either 
Yesterday  with  you,  or  else  To-morrow,  and  never 
To-day,  that's  where  it  is ! 

Well,  sir,  they  woke  up  at  last,  and  then  one 
thing  was  getting  pretty  clear  to  Boots,  namely, 
that  Mrs.  Harry  Walmerses,  Junior's,  temper  was 
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on  the  move.  When  Master  Harry  took  her  round 
the  waist,  she  said  he  "  teased  her  so ;  "  and  when 
he  says,  *'Norah,  my  young  May  Moon,  your  Harry 
tease  you  ?  "  she  tells  him,  "  Yes ;  and  I  want  to 
go  home ! " 

A  biled  fowl,  and  baked  bread-and-butter  pudding, 
brought  Mrs.  Walmers  up  a  little  ;  but  Boots  could 
have  wished,  he  must  privately  own  to  me,  to  have 
seen  her  more  sensible  of  the  woice  of  love,  and 
less  abandoning  of  herself  to  currants.  However, 
Master  Harry,  he  kept  up,  and  his  noble  heart  was 
as  fond  as  ever.  Mrs.  Walmers  turned  very  sleepy 
about  dusk,  and  began  to  cry.  Therefore,  Mrs. 
Walmers  went  off  to  bed  as  per  yesterday ;  and 
Master  Harry  ditto  repeated. 

About  eleven  or  twelve  at  night  comes  back  the 
Governor  in  a  chaise,  along  with  Mr.  Walmers  and 
a  elderly  lady.  Mr.  Walmers  looks  amused  and 
very  serious,  both  at  once,  and  says  to  our  missis, 
"We  are  much  indebted  to  you,  ma'am,  for  your 
kind  care  of  our  little  children,  which  we  can  never 
sufficiently  acknowledge.  Pray,  ma'am,  where  is 
my  boy  ?"  Our  missis  says,  "Cobbs  has  the  dear 
child  in  charge,  sir.  Cobbs,  show  Forty ! "  Then 
he  says  to  Cobbs,  "  Ah,  Cobbs,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you!  I  understood  you  was  here!"  And  Cobbs 
says,  "  Yes,  sir.     Your  most  obedient,  sir." 

I  may  be  surprised  to  hear  Boots  say  it,  perhaps  ; 
but  Boots  assures  me  that  his  heart  beat  like  a  ham- 
mer, going  upstairs.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir," 
says  he,  while  unlocking  the  door ;  "  I  hope  you 
are  not  angry  with  Master  Harry.  For  Master 
Harry  is  a  line  boy,  sir,  and  will  do  you  credit  and 
honor."     And  Boots  signifies  to  me  that,  if  the  fine 
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boy's  father  had  contradicted  him  in  the  daring 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  then  was,  he  thinks  he 
should  have  "  fetched  him  a  crack,"  and  taken  the 
consequences. 

But  Mr.  Walmers  only  says,  "No,  Cobbs.  No, 
my  good  fellow.  Thank  you  ! "  And,  the  door 
being  opened,  goes  in. 

Boots  goes  in  too,  holding  the  light,  and  he  sees 
Mr.  Walmers  go  up  to  the  bedside,  bend  gently 
down,  and  kiss  the  little  sleeping  face.  Then  he 
stands  looking  at  it  for  a  minute,  looking  wonder- 
fully like  it  (they  do  say  he  ran  away  with  Mrs. 
Walmers) ;  and  then  he  gently  shakes  the  little 
shoulder. 

"  Harry,  my  dear  boy  !     Harry  ! " 

Master  Harry  starts  up  and  looks  at  him.  Looks 
at  Cobbs  too.  Such  is  the  honor  of  that  mite,  that 
he  looks  at  Cobbs,  to  see  whether  he  has  brought 
him  into  trouble. 

"  I  am  not  angry,  my  child.  I  only  want  you  to 
dress  yourself  and  come  home." 

"  Yes,  pa." 

Master  Harry  dresses  himself  quickly.  His 
breast  begins  to  swell  when  he  has  nearly  finished, 
and  it  swells  more  and  more  as  he  stands,  at  last, 
a-looking  at  his  father ;  his  father  standing  a-look- 
ing  at  him,  the  quiet  image  of  him. 

"  Please  may  I  " — the  spirit  of  that  little  creatur', 
and  the  way  he  kept  his  rising  tears  down !  — 
"please,  dear  pa  —  may  I  —  kiss  Norah  before  I 
go?" 

"  You  may,  my  child." 

St)  he  takes  Master  Harry  in  his  hand,  and  Boots 
leads  the  way  with  the  candle,  and  they  come  to 
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that  other  bedroom,  where  the  elderly  lady  is  seated 
by  the  bed,  and  poor  little  Mrs.  Harry  Walmers, 
Junior,  is  fast  asleep.  There  the  father  lifts  the 
child  up  to  the  pillow,  and  he  lays  his  little  face 
down  for  an  instant  by  the  little  warm  face  of  poor 
unconscious  little  Mrs.  Harry  Walmers,  Junior,  and 
gently  draws  it  to  him,  —  a  sight  so  touching  to  the 
chambermaids  who  are  peeping  through  the  door, 
that  one  of  them  calls  out,  "  It's  a  shame  to  part 
'em  !  "  But  this  chambermaid  was  always,  as  Boots 
informs  me,  a  soft-hearted  one.  Not  that  there  was 
any  harm  in  that  girl.     Far  from  it. 

Finally,  Boots  says,  that's  all  about  it.  Mr. 
Walmers  drove  away  in  the  chaise,  having  hold  of 
Master  Harry's  hand.  The  elderly  lady  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Walmers,  Junior,  that  was  never  to  be  (she 
married  a  Captain  long  afterwards,  and  died  in 
India),  went  off  next  day.  In  conclusion.  Boots 
put  it  to  me  whether  I  hold  with  him  in  two 
opinions :  firstly,  that  there  are  not  many  couples 
on  their  way  to  be  married  who  are  half  as  innocent 
of  guile  as  those  two  children;  secondly,  that  it 
would  be  a  jolly  good  thing  for  a  great  many  couples 
on  their  way  to  be  married,  if  they  could  only  be 
stopped  in  time,  and  brought  back  separately. 


THIRD  BRANCH. 


THE    BILL. 


I  HAD  been  snowed  up  a  whole  week.  The  time 
had  hung  so  lightly  on  my  hands,  that  I  should 
have  been  in  great  doubt  of  the  fact  but  for  a  piece 
of  documentary  evidence  that  lay  upon  my  table. 

The  road  had  been  dug  out  of  the  snow  on  the 
previous  day,  and  the  document  in  question  was  my 
Bill.  It  testified  emphatically  to  my  having  eaten 
and  drunk,  and  warmed  myself,  and  slept  among 
the  sheltering  branches  of  the  Holly-Tree,  seven 
days  and  nights. 

I  had  yesterday  allowed  the  road  twenty-four 
hours  to  improve  itself,  finding  that  I  required  that 
additional  margin  of  time  for  the  completion  of  my 
task.  I  had  ordered  my  Bill  to  be  upon  the  table, 
and  a  chaise  to  be  at  the  door,  "  at  eight  o'clock 
to-morrow  evening."  It  was  eight  o'clock  to-morrow 
evening  when  I  buckled  up  my  travelling  writing- 
desk  in  its  leather  case,  paid  my  Bill,  and  got  on 
my  warm  coats  and  wrappers.  Of  course,  no  time 
now  remained  for  my  travelling  on  to  add  a  frozen 
tear  to  the  icicles  which  were  doubtless  hanging 
plentifully  about  the  farmhouse  where  I  had  first 
seen  Angela.     What  I  had  to  do  was  to  get  across 
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to  Liverpool  by  the  shortest  open  road,  there  to 
meet  my  heavy  baggage  and  embark.  It  was  quite 
enough  to  do,  and  I  had  not  an  hour  too  much  time 
to  do  it  in. 

I  had  taken  leave  of  all  my  Holly-Tree  friends  — 
almost,  for  the  time  being,  of  my  bashfulness  too 
—  and  was  standing  for  half  a  minute  at  the  Inn 
door  watching  the  hostler  as  he  took  another  turn 
at  the  cord  which  tied  my  portmanteau  on  the  chaise, 
when  I  saw  lamps  coming  down  towards  the  Holly- 
Tree.  The  road  was  so  padded  with  snow  that  no 
wheels  were  audible ;  but  all  of  us  who  were  stand- 
ing at  the  Inn  door  saw  lamps  coming  on,  and  at  a 
lively  rate  too,  between  the  walls  of  snow  that  had 
been  heaped  up  on  either  side  of  the  track.  The 
chambermaid  instantly  divined  how  the  case  stood, 
and  called  to  the  hostler,  "  Tom,  this  is  a  Gretna 
job  !  "  The  hostler,  knowing  that  her  sex  instinc- 
tively scented  a  marriage,  or  anything  in  that  direc- 
tion, rushed  up  the  yard  bawling,  "Next  four  out !" 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  establishment  was  thrown 
into  commotion. 

I  had  a  melancholy  interest  in  seeing  the  happy 
man  who  loved  and  was  beloved;  and  therefore, 
instead  of  driving  ofE  at  once,  I  remained  at  the 
Inn  door  when  the  fugitives  drove  up.  A  bright- 
eyed  fellow,  muffled  in  a  mantle,  jumped  out  so 
briskly  that  he  almost  overthrew  me.  He  turned 
to  apologize,  and,  by  Heaven,  it  was  Edwin  ! 

"  Charley  ! "  said  he,  recoiling.  "  Gracious  powers, 
what  do  you  do  here  ?  " 

"Edwin,"  said  I,  recoiling,  "gracious  powers, 
what  do  you  do  here  ?  "  I  struck  my  forehead  as  I 
said  it,  and  an  insupportable  blaze  of  light  seemed 
to  sheet  bcfcrs  iiiy  eyes. 
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He  hurried  me  into  the  little  parlor  (always  kept 
with  a  slow  fire  in  it  and  no  poker),  where  posting 
company  waited  while  their  horses  were  putting  to, 
and,  shutting  the  door,  said,  — 

"  Charley,  forgive  me  !  " 

"  Edwin  !  "  I  returned.  "  Was  this  well  ?  When 
I  loved  her  so  dearly  !  When  I  had  garnered  up 
my  heart  so  long  !  "     I  could  say  no  more. 

He  was  shocked  when  he  saw  how  moved  I  was, 
and  made  the  cruel  observation,  that  he  had  not 
thought  I  should  have  taken  it  so  much  to  heart. 

I  Iboked  at  him.  I  reproached  him  no  more.  But 
I  looked  at  him. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Charley,"  said  he,  "  don't  think 
ill  of  me,  I  beseech  you  !  I  know  you  have  a  right 
to  my  utmost  confidence,  and,  believe  me,  you  have 
ever  had  it  until  now.  I  abhor  secrecy.  Its  mean- 
ness is  intolerable  to  me.  But  I  and  my  dear  girl 
have  observed  it  for  your  sake." 

He  and  his  dear  girl !     It  steeled  me. 

"  You  have  observed  it  for  my  sake,  sir  ?  "  said  I, 
wondering  how  his  frank  face  could  face  it  out  so. 

"  Yes  !  —  and  Angela's,"  said  he. 

I  found  the  room  reeling  round  in  an  uncertain 
way,  like  a  laboring  humming-top.  "  Explain  your- 
self," said  I,  holding  on  by  one  hand  to  an  armchair. 

"Dear  old  darling  Charley  !  "  returned  Edwin  in 
his  cordial  manner,  "consider!  When  you  were 
going  on  so  happily  with  Angela,  why  should  I 
compromise  you  with  the  old  gentleman  by  making 
you  a  party  to  our  engagement,  and  (after  he  had 
declined  my  proposals)  to  our  secret  intention  ? 
Surely  it  was  better  that  you  should  be  able  honor- 
ably to  say,  '  He  never  took  counsel  with  me,  never 
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told  me,  never  breathed  a  word  of  it.'  If  Angela 
suspected  it,  and  showed  me  all  the  favor  and 
support  she  could  —  God  bless  her  for  a  precious 
creature  and  a  priceless  wife  !  —  I  couldn't  help  that. 
Neither  I  nor  Emmeline  ever  told  her,  any  more 
than  we  told  you.  And  for  the  same  good  reason, 
Charley ;  trust  me,  for  the  same  good  reason,  and 
no  other  upon  earth  ! " 

Emmeline  was  Angela's  cousin.  Lived  with  her. 
Had  been  brought  up  with  her.  Was  her  father's 
ward.     Had  property. 

"  Emmeline  is  in  the  chaise,  my  dear  Edwin ! " 
said  I,  embracing  him  with  the  greatest  affection. 

"  My  good  fellow  ! "  said  he,  "  do  you  suppose  I 
should  be  going  to  Gretna  Green  without  her  ?  " 

I  ran  out  with  Edwin,  I  opened  the  chaise  door, 
I  took  Emmeline  in  my  arms,  I  folded  her  to  my 
heart.  She  was  wrapped  in  soft  white  fur,  like  the 
snowy  landscape :  but  was  warm,  and  young,  and 
lovely.  I  put  their  leaders  to  with  my  own  hands, 
I  gave  the  boys  a  five-pound  note  apiece,  I  cheered 
them  as  they  drove  away,  I  drove  the  other  way 
myself  as  hard  as  I  could  pelt. 

I  never  went  to  Liverpool,  I  never  went  to 
America,  I  went  straight  back  to  London,  and  I 
married  Angela.  I  have  never  until  this  time,  even 
to  her,  disclosed  the  secret  of  my  character,  and  the 
mistrust  and  the  mistaken  journey  into  which  it  led 
me.  When  she,  and  they,  and  our  eight  children 
and  their  seven  —  I  mean  Edwin's  and  Emmeline's, 
whose  eldest  girl  is  old  enough  now  to  wear  white 
for  herself,  anQ\to  look  very  like  her  mother  in  it  — 
come  to  read  the^  pages,  as  of  course  they  will,  I 
^hall  hardly  fail  t\be  found  out  at  last.     Never 
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mind  !  I  can  bear  it.  I  began  at  the  Holly-Tree, 
by  idle  accident,  to  associate  the  Christmas  time  of 
year  with  human  interest,  and  with  some  inquiry 
into,  and  some  care  for,  the  lives  of  those  by  whom 
I  find  myself  surrounded.  I  hope  that  I  am  none 
the  worse  for  it,  and  that  no  one  near  me  or  afar  off 
is  the  worse  for  it.  And  I  say.  May  the  green  Holly- 
Tree  flourish,  striking  its  roots  deep  into  our  Eng- 
lish ground,  and  having  its  germinating  qualities 
carried  by  the  birds  of  Heaven  all  over  the  world ! 


I 
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THE  WRECK. 


I  WAS  apprenticed  to  the  Sea  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  I  have  encountered  a  great  deal  of 
rough  weather,  both  literal  and  metaphorical.  It 
has  always  been  my  opinion  since  I  first  possessed 
such  a  thing  as  an  opinion,  that  the  man  who  knows 
only  one  subject  is  next  tiresome  to  the  man  who 
knows  no  subject.  Therefore,  in  the  course  of  my 
life  I  have  taught  myself  whatever  I  could,  and, 
although  I  am  not  an  educated  man,  I  am  able,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  to  have  an  intelligent  interest 
in  most  things. 

A  person  might  suppose,  from  reading  the  above, 
that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  holding  forth  about  num- 
ber one.  That  is  not  the  case.  Just  as  if  I  was  to 
come  into  a  room  among  strangers,  and  must  either 
be  introduced  or  introduce  myself,  so  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  passing  these  few  remarks,  simply 
and  plainly  that  it  may  be  known  who  and  what  I 
am.  I  will  add  no  more  of  the  sort  than  that  my 
name  is  William  George  Ravender,  that  I  was  born 
at  Penrith  half  a  year  after  my  own  father  was 
drowned,  and  that  I  am,  on  the  second  day  of  this 
VOL.  II.-24. 
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present  blessed  Christmas  week  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six,  fifty-six  years  of  age. 

When  the  rumor  first  went  flying  up  and  down 
that  there  was  gold  in  California  —  which,  as  most 
people  know,  was  before  it  was  discovered  in  the 
British  colony  of  Australia  —  I  was  in  the  West 
Indies,  trading  among  the  Islands.  Being  in  com- 
mand and  likewise  part-owner  of  a  smart  schooner, 
I  had  my  work  cut  out  for  me,  and  I  was  doing  it. 
Consequently,  gold  in  California  was  no  business  of 
mine. 

But,  by  the  time  when  I  came  home  to  England 
again,  the  thing  was  as  clear  as  your  hand  held  up 
before  you  at  noonday.  There  was  Californian  gold 
in  the  museums  and  in  the  goldsmiths'  shops,  and 
the  very  first  time  I  went  upon  'Change,  I  met  a 
friend  of  mine  (a  seafaring  man  like  myself),  with 
a  Californian  nugget  hanging  to  his  watch-chain.  I 
handled  it.  It  was  as  like  a  peeled  walnut  with  bits 
unevenly  broken  off  here  and  there,  and  then  elec- 
trotyped  all  over,  as  ever  I  saw  anything  in  my 
life. 

I  am  a  single  man  (she  was  too  good  for  this 
vv^orld  and  for  me,  and  she  died  six  weeks  before 
our  marriage-day),  so,  when  I  am  ashore,  I  live  in 
my  house  at  Poplar.  My  house  at  Poplar  is  taken 
care  of  and  kept  ship-shape  by  an  old  lady  who  was 
my  mother's  maid  before  I  was  born.  She  is  as 
handsome  and  as  upright  as  any  old  lady  in  the 
world.  She  is  as  fond  of  me  as  if  she  had  ever  had 
an  only  son,  and  I  was  he.  Well  do  I  know  wher- 
ever I  sail  that  she  never  lays  down  her  head  at 
night  without  having  said,  "  Merciful  Lord !  bless 
and  preserve  William  George  Ravender,  and  send 
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him  safe  home,  through  Christ  our  Saviour ! "  I 
have  thought  of  it  in  many  a  dangerous  moment, 
when  it  has  done  me  no  harm,  I  am  sure. 

In  my  house  at  Poplar,  along  with  this  old  lady, 
I  lived  quiet  for  best  part  of  a  year  :  having  had  a 
long  spell  of  it  among  the  Islands,  and  having 
(which  was  very  uncommon  in  me)  taken  the  fever 
rather  badly.  At  last,  being  strong  and  hearty, 
and  having  read  every  book  I  could  lay  hold  of, 
right  out,  I  was  walking  down  Leadenhall  Sti'eet,  in 
the  City  of  London,  thinking  of  turning  to  again, 
when  I  met  what  I  call  Smithick  and  Watersby  of 
Liverpool.  I  chanced  to  lift  up  my  eyes  from  look- 
ing in  at  a  ship's  chronometer  in  a  window,  and  I 
sav\r  him  bearing  down  upon  me,  head  on. 

It  is,  personally,  neither  Smithick,  nor  Watersby, 
that  I  here  mention,  nor  was  I  ever  acquainted  with 
any  man  of  either  of  those  names,  nor  do  I  think 
that  there  has  been  any  one  of  either  of  those 
names  in  that  Liverpool  House  for  years  back. 
But,  it  is  in  reality  the  House  itself  that  I  refer  to ; 
and  a  wiser  merchant  or  a  truer  gentleman  never 
stepped. 

"  My  dear  Captain  Eavender ! "  says  he.  "  Of 
all  the  men  on  earth,  I  wanted  to  see  you  most.  I 
was  on  my  way  to  you." 

"  Well ! "  says  I.  "  That  looks  as  if  you  ivere  to 
see  me,  don't  it  ?  "  With  that  I  put  my  arm  in  his, 
and  we  walked  on  towards  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  when  we  got  there,  walked  up  and  down  at  the 
back  of  it  where  the  Clock  Tower  is.  We  walked 
an  hour  and  more,  for  he  had  much  to  say  to  me. 
He  htid  a  scheme  for  chartering  a  new  ship  of  their 
own  to  take  out  cargo  to  the  diggers  and  emigrants 
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in  California,  and  to  buy  and  bring  back  gold.  Into 
the  particulars  of  that  scheme  I  will  not  enter,  and 
I  have  no  right  to  enter.  All  I  say  of  it  is,  that  it 
was  a  very  original  one,  a  very  fine  one,  a  very 
sound  one,  and  a  very  lucrative  one,  beyond  doubt. 

He  imparted  it  to  me  as  freely  as  if  I  had  been  a 
part  of  himself.  After  doing  so,  he  made  me  the 
handsomest  sharing  offer  that  ever  was  made  to  me, 
boy  or  man  —  or  I  believe  to  any  other  captain  in 
the  Merchant  Navy  —  and  he  took  this  round  turn 
to  finish  with : 

"  Ravender,  you  are  well  aware  that  the  lawless- 
ness of  that  coast  and  country,  at  present,  is  as 
special  as  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Crews  of  vessels  outward  bound  desert  as  soon  as 
they  make  the  land;  crews  of  vessels  homeward 
bound  ship  at  enormous  wages,  with  the  express 
intention  of  murdering  the  captain  and  seizing  the 
gold  freight;  no  man  can  trust  another,  and  the 
devil  seems  let  loose.  Now,"  says  he,  "  you  know 
my  opinion  of  you,  and  you  know  I  am  only  ex- 
pressing it,  and  with  no  singularity,  when  I  tell  you 
that  you  are  almost  the  only  man  on  whose  integ- 
rity, discretion,  and  energy  —  "  etc.,  etc.  For,  I 
don't  want  to  repeat  what  he  said,  though  I  was 
and  am  sensible  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  my  being,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
quite  ready  for  a  voyage,  still  I  had  some  doubts  of 
this  voyage.  Of  course  I  knew,  without  being  told, 
that  there  were  peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
it,  a  long  way  over  and  above  those  which  attend  all 
voyages.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  afraid 
to  face  them ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  has  no 
manly  motive  or  sustainment  in  his  own  breast  for 
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facing  dangers,  unless  he  has  well  considered  what 
they  are,  and  is  able  quietly  to  say  to  himself, 
"  None  of  these  perils  can  now  take  me  by  surprise ; 
I  shall  know  what  to  do  for  the  best  in  any  of 
them;  all  the  rest  lies  in  the  higher  and  greater 
hands  to  which  I  humbly  commit  myself."  On  this 
principle  I  have  so  attentively  considered  (regard- 
ing it  as  my  duty)  all  the  hazards  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  think  of,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  storm, 
shipwreck,  and  fire  at  sea,  that  I  hope  I  should  be 
prepared  to  do,  in  any  of  those  cases,  whatever 
could  be  done,  to  save  the  lives  intrusted  to  my 
charge. 

As  I  was  thoughtful,  my  good  friend  proposed 
that  he  should  leave  me  to  walk  there  as  long  as  I 
liked,  and  that  I  should  dine  with  him  by  and  by 
at  his  club  in  Pall  Mall.  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  I  walked  up  and  down  there,  quarter-deck 
fashion,  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  hours ;  now  and 
then  looking  up  at  the  weather-cock  as  I  might 
have  looked  up  aloft ;  and  now  and  then  taking  a 
look  into  Cornhill,  as  I  might  have  taken  a  look 
over  the  side. 

All  dinner-time,  and  all  after  dinner-time,  we 
talked  it  over  again.  I  gave  him  my  views  of  his 
plan,  and  he  very  much  approved  of  the  same.  I 
told  him  I  had  nearly  decided,  but  not  quite. 
"Well,  well,"  says  he,  "come  down  to  Liverpool 
to-morrow  with  me,  and  see  the  Golden  Mary."  I 
liked  the  name  (her  name  was  Mary,  and  she  was 
golden,  if  golden  stands  for  good),  so  I  began  to 
feel^  that  it  was  almost  done  when  I  said  I  Avould 
go  to  Liverpool.  On  the  next  morning  but  one  we 
were  on  board  the  Golden  Mary.     I  might  have 
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known,  from  his  asking  me  to  come  down  and  see 
her,  what  she  was.  I  declare  her  to  have  been  the 
completest  and  most  exquisite  Beauty  that  ever  I 
set  my  eyes  upon. 

We  had  inspected  every  timber  in  her,  and  had 
come  back  to  the  gangway  to  go  ashore  from  the 
dock-basin,  when  I  put  out  my  hand  to  my  friend. 
"  Touch  upon  it,"  says  I,  "  and  touch  heartily.  I 
take  command  of  this  ship,  and  I  am  hers  and 
yours,  if  I  can  get  John  Steadiman  for  my  chief 
mate." 

John  Steadiman  had  sailed  with  me  four  voyages. 
The  first  voyage  John  was  third  mate  out  to  China, 
and  came  home  second.  The  other  three  voyages 
he  was  my  first  ofl&cer.  At  this  time  of  chartering 
the  Golden  Mary,  he  was  aged  thirty-two.  A  brisk, 
bright,  blue-eyed  fellow,  a  very  neat  figure  and 
rather  under  the  middle  size,  never  out  of  the  way 
and  never  in  it,  a  face  that  pleased  everybody  and 
that  all  children  took  to,  a  habit  of  going  about 
singing  as  cheerily  as  a  blackbird,  and  a  perfect 
sailor. 

We  were  in  one  of  those  Liverpool  hackney 
coaches  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  we  cruised  about 
in  her  upwards  of  three  hours,  looking  for  John. 
John  had  come  home  from  Van  Diemen's  Land 
barely  a  month  before,  and  I  had  heard  of  him  as 
taking  a  frisk  in  Liverpool.  We  asked  after  him, 
among  many  other  places,  at  the  two  boarding- 
houses  he  was  fondest  of,  and  we  found  he  had  had 
a  week's  spell  at  each  of  them ;  but,  he  had  gone 
here  and  gone  there,  and  had  set  off  "to  lay  out 
on  the  main-to'-gallant-yard  of  the  highest  Welsh 
mountain"   (so  he   had    told    the  people  of    the 
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house),  and  where  he  might  be  then,  or  when  he 
might  come  back,  nobody  could  tell  us.  But  it  was 
surprising,  to  be  sure,  to  see  how  every  face  bright- 
ened the  moment  there  was  mention  made  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  Steadiman. 

We  were  taken  aback  at  meeting  with  no  better 
luck,  and  we  had  wore  ship  and  put  her  head  for 
my  friends,  when  as  we  were  jogging  through  the 
streets,  I  clap  my  eyes  on  John  himself  coming 
out  of  a  toy-shop !  He  was  carrying  a  little  boy, 
and  conducting  two  uncommon  pretty  women  to 
their  coach,  and  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  seen  one  of  the  three  before,  but 
that  he  was  so  taken  with  them  on  looking  in  at  the 
toy-shop  while  they  were  buying  the  child  a  cranky 
Noah's  Ark,  very  much  down  by  the  head,  that  he 
had  gone  in  and  asked  the  ladies'  permission  to 
treat  him  to  a  tolerably  correct  Cutter  there  was  in 
the  window,  in  order  that  such  a  handsome  boy 
might  not  grow  up  with  a  lubberly  idea  of  naval 
architecture. 

We  stood  off  and  on  until  the  ladies'  coachman 
began  to  give  way,  and  then  we  hailed  John.  On 
his  coming  aboard  of  us,  I  told  him,  very  gravely, 
what  I  had  said  to  my  friend.  It  struck  him,  as 
he  said  himself,  amidships.  He  was  quite  shaken 
by  it.  "  Captain  Ravender,"  were  John  Steadiman's 
words,  "such  an  opinion  from  you  is  true  com- 
mendation, and  I'll  sail  round  the  world  with  you 
for  twenty  years  if  you  hoist  the  signal,  and  stand 
by  you  forever ! "  And  now  indeed  I  felt  that  it 
was  done,  and  that  the  Golden  Mary  was  afloat. 

Grass  never  grew  yet  under  the  feet  of  Smithick 
and  Watersby.     The  riggers  were  out  of  that  ship 
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in  a  fortnight's  time,  and  we  had  begun  taking  in 
cargo.  John  was  always  aboard,  seeing  everything 
stowed  with  his  own  eyes;  and  whenever  I  went 
aboard  myself  early  or  late,  whether  he  was  below 
in  the  hold,  or  on  deck  at  the  hatchway,  or  over- 
hauling his  cabin,  nailing  up  pictures  in  it  of  the 
Blush  Roses  of  England,  the  Blue  Belles  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  female  Shamrock  of  Ireland :  of  a 
certainty  I  heard  John  singing  like  a  blackbird. 

We  had  room  for  twenty  passengers.  Our  sail- 
ing advertisement  was  no  sooner  out,  than  we  might 
have  taken  these  twenty  times  over.  In  entering 
our  men,  I  and  John  (both  together)  picked  them, 
and  we  entered  none  but  good  hands  —  as  good  as 
were  to  be  found  in  that  port.  And  so,  in  a  good 
ship  of  the  best  build,  well  owned,  well  arranged, 
well  officered,  well  manned,  well  found  in  all  re- 
spects, we  parted  with  our  pilot  at  a  quarter  past 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  of 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
and  stood  with  a  fair  wind  out  to  sea. 

It  may  be  easily  believed  that  up  to  that  time  I 
had  had  no  leisure  to  be  intimate  with  my  passen- 
gers. The  most  of  them  were  then  in  their  berths 
seasick;  however,  in  going  among  them,  telling 
them  what  was  good  for  them,  persuading  them  not 
to  be  there,  but  to  come  up  on  deck  and  feel  the 
breeze,  and  in  rousing  them  with  a  joke,  or  a 
comfortable  word,  I  made  acquaintance  with  them, 
perhaps,  in  a  more  friendly  and  confidential  way 
from  the  first  than  I  might  have  done  at  the  cabin 
table. 

Of  my  passengers,  I  need  only  particularize,  just 
at  present,  a  bright-eyed  blooming  young  wife  who 
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was  going  out  to  join  her  husband  in  California, 
taking  with  her  their  only  child,  a  little  girl  of 
three  years  old,  whom  he  had  never  seen ;  a  sedate 
young  woman  in  black,  some  five  years  older  (about 
thirty  as  I  should  say),  who  was  going  out  to  join  a 
brother ;  and  an  old  gentleman,  a  good  deal  like  a 
hawk  if  his  eyes  had  been  better  and  not  so  red, 
who  was  always  talking,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
about  the  gold  discovery.  But,  whether  he  was 
making  the  voyage,  thinking  his  old  arms  could  dig 
for  gold,  or  whether  his  speculation  was  to  buy  it, 
or  to  barter  for  it,  or  to  cheat  for  it,  or  to  snatch  it 
anyhow  from  other  people,  was  his  secret.  He 
kept  his  secret. 

These  three  and  the  child  were  the  soonest  well. 
The  child  was  a  most  engaging  child,  to  be  sure, 
and  very  fond  of  me :  though  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  John  Steadiman  and  I  were  borne  on  her 
pretty  little  books  in  reverse  order,  and  that  he  was 
captain  there,  and  I  was  mate.  It  was  beautiful  to 
watch  her  with  John,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  watch 
John  with  her.  Few  would  have  thought  it  possi- 
ble, to  see  John  playing  at  bo-peep  round  the  mast, 
that  he  was  the  man  who  had  caught  up  an  iron  bar 
and  struck  a  Malay  and  a  Maltese  dead,  as  they 
were  gliding  with  their  knives  down  the  cabin  stair 
aboard  the  bark  Old  England,  when  the  captain  lay 
ill  in  his  cot,  off  Saugar  Point.  But  he  was ;  and 
give  him  his  back  against  a  bulwark,  he  would  have 
done  the  same  by  half  a  dozen  of  them.  The  name 
of  the  young  mother  was  Mrs.  Atherfield,  the  name 
of  the  young  lady  in  black  was  Miss  Coleshaw,  and 
the  name  of  the  old  gentleman  was  Mr.  Rarx. 

As  the  child  had  a  quantity  of  shining  fair  hair, 
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clustering  in  curls  all  about  her  face,  and  as  her 
name  was  Lucy,  Steadiman  gave  her  the  name  of 
the  Golden  Lucy.  So,  we  had  the  Golden  Lucy 
and  the  Golden  Mary  ;  and  John  kept  up  the  idea 
to  that  extent  as  he  and  the  child  went  playing 
about  the  decks,  that  I  believe  she  used  to  think 
the  ship  was  alive  somehow  —  a  sister  or  companion, 
going  to  the  same  place  as  herself.  She  liked  to  be 
by  the  wheel,  and,  in  fine  weather,  I  have  often 
stood  by  the  man  whose  trick  it  was  at  the  wheel, 
only  to  hear  her,  sitting  near  my  feet,  talking  to 
the  ship.  Never  had  a  child  such  a  doll  before,  I 
suppose ;  but  she  made  a  doll  of  the  Golden  Mary, 
and  used  to  dress  her  up  by  tying  ribbons  and  little 
bits  of  finery  to  the  belaying-pins ;  and  nobody  ever 
moved  them,  unless  it  was  to  save  them  from  being 
blown  away. 

Of  course  I  took  charge  of  the  two  young  women, 
and  I  called  them  ''my  dear,"  and  they  never 
minded,  knowing  that  whatever  I  said  was  said  in  a 
fatherly  and  protecting  spirit,  I  gave  them  their 
places  on  each  side  of  me  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Ather- 
field  on  my  right  and  Miss  Coleshaw  on  my  left ; 
and  I  directed  the  unmarried  lady  to  serve  out  the 
breakfast,  and  the  married  lady  to  serve  out  the 
tea.  Likewise  I  said  to  my  black  steward  in  their 
presence,  "  Tom  Snow,  these  two  ladies  are  equally 
the  mistresses  of  this  house,  and  do  you  obey  their 
orders  equally ; "  at  which  Tom  laughed,  and  they 
all  laughed. 

Old  Mr.  Rarx  was  not  a  pleasant  man  to  look  at, 
nor  yet  to  talk  to,  or  to  be  with,  for  no  one  could 
help  seeing  that  he  was  a  sordid  and  selfish  char- 
acter, and  that  he  had  warped  further  and  further 
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out  of  the  straight  with  time.  Not  but  what  he 
was  on  his  best  behavior  with  us,  as  everybody  was ; 
for  we  had  no  bickering  among  us,  for'ard  or  aft. 
I  only  mean  to  say,  he  was  not  the  man  one  would 
have  chosen  for  a  messmate.  If  choice  there  had 
been,  one  might  even  have  gone  a  few  points  out 
of  one's  course,  to  say,  "  No !  Not  him  ! "  But, 
there  was  one  curious  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Rarx. 
That  was,  that  he  took  an  astonishing  interest  in 
the  child.  He  looked,  and  I  may  add,  he  was,  one 
of  the  last  of  men  to  care  at  all  for  a  child,  or  to 
care  much  for  any  human  creature.  Still,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  be  habitually  uneasy,  if  the  child  was 
long  on  deck,  out  of  his  sight.  He  was  always 
afraid  of  her  falling  overboard  or  falling  down  a 
hatchway,  or  of  a  block  or  what  not  coming  down 
upon  her  from  the  rigging  in  the  working  of  the 
ship,  or  of  her  getting  some  hurt  or  other.  He 
used  to  look  at  her  and  touch  her,  as  if  she  was 
something  precious  to  him.  He  was  always  solici- 
tous about  her  not  injuring  her  health,  and  con- 
stantly entreated  her  mother  to  be  careful  of  it. 
This  was  so  much  the  more  curious,  because  the 
child  did  not  like  him,  but  used  to  shrink  away 
from  him,  and  would  not  even  put  out  her  hand  to 
him  without  coaxing  from  others.  I  believe  that 
every  soul  on  board  frequently  noticed  this,  and 
not  one  of  us  understood  it.  However,  it  was  such 
a  plain  fact,  that  John  Steadiman  said  more  than 
once  when  old  Mr.  Rarx  was  not  within  earshot, 
that  if  the  Golden  Mary  felt  a  tenderness  for  the 
dear  old  gentleman  she  carried  in  her  lap,  she  must 
be  bitterly  jealous  of  the  Golden  Lucy. 

Before  I  go  any  further  with  this  narrative,  I  will 
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state  that  our  ship  was  a  bark  of  three  hundred 
tons,  carrying  a  crew  of  eighteen  men,  a  second 
mate  in  addition  to  John,  a  carpenter,  an  armorer 
or  smith,  and  two  apprentices  (one  a  Scotch  boy, 
poor  little  fellow).  We  had  three  boats  :  the  Long- 
boat, capable  of  carrying  twenty -five  men  ;  the 
Cutter,  capable  of  carrying  fifteen;  and  the  Surf- 
boat,  capable  of  carrying  ten.  I  put  down  the 
capacity  of  these  boats  according  to  the  numbers 
they  were  really  meant  to  hold. 

We  had  tastes  of  bad  weather  and  head-winds,  of 
course ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  had  as  fine  a  run  as 
any  reasonable  man  could  expect,  for  sixty  days.  I 
then  began  to  enter  two  remarks  in  the  ship's  Log 
and  in  my  Journal ;  first,  that  there  was  an  unusual 
and  amazing  quantity  of  ice ;  second,  that  the  nights 
were  most  wonderfully  dark,  in  spite  of  the  ice. 

For  five  days  and  a  half,  it  seemed  quite  useless 
and  hopeless  to  alter  the  ship's  course  so  as  to 
stand  out  of  the  way  of  this  ice.  I  made  what 
southing  I  could ;  but,  all  that  time,  we  were  beset 
by  it.  Mrs.  Atherfield,  after  standing  by  me  on 
deck  once,  looking  for  some  time  in  an  awed  man- 
ner at  the  great  bergs  that  surrounded  us,  said  in  a 
whisper,  "  Oh !  Captain  E-avender,  it  looks  as  if  the 
whole  solid  earth  had  changed  into  ice,  and  broken 
up ! "  I  said  to  her,  laughing,  "  I  don't  wonder 
that  it  does  to  your  inexperienced  eyes,  my  dear." 
But  I  had  never  seen  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
quantity,  and,  in  reality,  I  was  pretty  much  of  her 
opinion. 

However,  at  two  p.m.  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
sixth  day,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  were  sixtj^-six 
days  out,  John  Steadiman,  who  had  gone  aloft,  sang 
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out  from  the  top,  that  the  sea  was  clear  ahead. 
Before  fovir  p.m.  a  strong  breeze  springing  up  right 
astern,  we  were  in  open  water  at  sunset.  The 
breeze  then  freshening  into  half  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
the  Golden  Mary  being  a  very  fast  sailer,  we  went 
before  the  wind  merrily,  all  night. 

I  had  thought  it  impossible  that  it  could  be 
darker  than  it  had  been,  until  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  should  fall  out  of  the  heavens,  and  Time 
should  be  destroyed ;  but,  it  had  been  next  to  light, 
in  comparison  with  what  it  was  now.  The  darkness 
was  so  profound,  that  looking  into  it  was  painful 
and  oppressive  —  like  looking,  without  a  ray  of 
light,  into  a  dense  black  bandage  put  as  close  before 
the  eyes  as  it  could  be,  without  touching  them.  I 
doubled  the  lookout,  and  John  and  I  stood  in  the 
bow  side  by  side,  never  leaving  it  all  night.  Yet  I 
should  no  more  have  known  that  he  was  near  me 
when  he  was  silent,  without  putting  out  my  arm 
and  touching  him,  than  I  should  if  he  had  turned 
in  and  been  fast  asleep  below.  We  were  not  so 
much  looking  out,  all  of  us,  as  listening  to  the 
utmost,  both  with  our  eyes  and  ears. 

Next  day,  I  found  that  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  which  had  risen  steadily  since  we  cleared 
the  ice,  remained  steady.  I  had  had  very  good 
observations,  with  now  and  then  the  interruption 
of  a  day  or  so,  since  our  departure.  I  got  the  sun 
at  noon,  and  found  that  we  were  in  Lat.  58°  S., 
Long.  60°  W.,  off  New  South  Shetland;  in  the 
leighborhood  of  Cape  Horn.  We  were  sixty-seven 
days  out,  that  day.  The  ship's  reckoning  was 
accurately  worked  and  made  up.  The  ship  did  her 
duty   admirably,    all  on  board  were  well,  and   all 
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hands  were  as  smart,  efficient,  and  contented,  as  it 
was  possible  to  be. 

When  the  night  came  on  again  as  dark  as  before, 
it  was  the  eighth  night  I  had  been  on  deck.  Nor 
had  I  taken  more  than  a  very  little  sleep  in  the 
daytime,  my  station  being  always  near  the  helm, 
and  often  at  it,  while  we  were  among  the  ice.  Few 
but  those  who  have  tried  it  can  imagine  the  diffi- 
culty and  pain  of  only  keeping  the  eyes  open — physi- 
cally open  —  under  such  circumstances,  in  such 
darkness.  They  get  struck  by  the  darkness,  and 
blinded  by  the  darkness.  They  make  patterns  in 
it,  and  they  flash  in  it,  as  if  they  had  gone  out  of 
your  head  to  look  at  you.  On  the  turn  of  mid- 
night, John  Steadiman,  who  was  alert  and  fresh 
(for  I  had  always  made  him  turn  in  by  day),  said  to 
me,  "Captain  Ravender,  I  entreat  of  you  to  go 
below.  I  am  sure  you  can  hardly  stand,  and  your 
voice  is  getting  weak,  sir.  Go  below,  and  take  a 
little  rest.  I'll  call  you  if  a  block  chafes."  I  said 
to  John  in  answer,  "  Well,  well,  John !  Let  us 
wait  till  the  turn  of  one  o'clock,  before  we  talk 
about  that."  I  had  just  had  one  of  the  ship's 
lanterns  held  up,  that  I  might  see  how  the  night 
went  by  my  watch,  and  it  was  then  twenty  minutes 
after  twelve. 

At  five  minutes  before  one,  John  sang  out  to  the 
boy  to  bring  the  lantern  again,  and  when  I  told  him 
once  more  what  the  time  was,  entreated  and  prayed 
of  me  to  go  below.  "  Captain  Ravender,"  says  he, 
"  all's  well ;  we  can't  afford  to  have  you  laid  up  for 
a  single  hour ;  and  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  beg 
of  you  to  go  below."  The  end  of  it  was,  that  I 
agreed  to  do  so,  on  the  understanding  that  if  I  failed 
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to  come  up  of  my  own  accord  within  three  hours,  I 
was  to  be  punctually  called.  Having  settled  that, 
I  left  John  in  charge.  But  I  called  him  to  me  once 
afterwards,  to  ask  him  a  question.  I  had  been  to 
look  at  the  barometer,  and  had  seen  the  mercury 
still  perfectly  steady,  and  had  come  up  the  com- 
panion again  to  take  a  last  look  about  me  —  if  I 
can  use  such  a  word  in  reference  to  such  darkness 
—  when  I  thought  that  the  waves,  as  the  Golden 
Mary  parted  them  and  shook  them  off,  had  a  hollow 
sound  in  them  ;  something  that  I  fancied  was  a 
rather  unusual  reverberation.  I  was  standing  by 
the  quarter-deck  rail  on  the  starboard  side,  when»I 
called  John  aft  to  me,  and  bade  him  listen.  He  did 
so  with  the  greatest  attention.  Turning  to  me  he 
then  said,  "Rely  upon  it.  Captain  Ravender,  you 
have  been  without  rest  too  long,  and  the  novelty  is 
only  in  the  state  of  your  sense  of  hearing."  I 
thought  so  too  by  that  time,  and  I  think  so  now, 
though  I  can  never  know  for  absolute  certain  in 
this  world,  whether  it  was  or  not. 

When  I  left  John  Steadiman  in  charge,  the  ship 
was  still  going  at  a  great  rate  through  the  water. 
The  wind  still  blew  right  astern.  Though  she  was 
making  great  way,  she  was  under  shortened  sail, 
and  had  no  more  than  she  could  easily  carry.  All 
was  snug,  and  nothing  complained.  There  was  a 
pretty  sea  running,  but  not  a  very  high  sea  neither, 
nor  at  all  a  confused  one. 

I  turned  in,  as  we  seamen  say,  all  standing.  The 
meaning  of  that  is,  I  did  not  pull  my  clothes  off  — 
no,  not  even  so  much  as  my  coat :  though  I  did  my 
shofes,  for  my  feet  were  badly  swelled  with  the  deck. 
There  was  a  little  swing-lamp  alight  in  my  cabin. 
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I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  it  before  shutting  my  eyes, 
that  I  was  so  tired  of  darkness,  and  troubled  by 
darkness,  that  I  could  have  gone  to  sleep  best  in 
the  midst  of  a  million  of  flaming  gas-lights.  That 
was  the  last  thought  I  had  before  I  went  off,  except 
the  prevailing  thought  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
get  to  sleep  at  all. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  back  at  Penrith  again,  and 
was  trying  to  get  round  the  church,  which  had 
altered  its  shape  very  much  since  I  last  saw  it,  and 
was  cloven  all  down  the  middle  of  the  steeple  in  a 
most  singular  manner.  Why  I  wanted  to  get  round 
the  church,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  was  as  anxious  to 
do  it  as  if  my  life  depended  on  it.  Indeed,  I  believe 
it  did,  in  the  dream.  For  all  that,  I  could  not  get 
round  the  church.  I  was  still  trying,  when  I  came 
against  it  with  a  violent  shock,  and  was  flung  out 
of  my  cot  against  the  ship's  side.  Shrieks  and  a 
terrific  outcry  struck  me  far  harder  than  the  bruising 
timbers,  and  amidst  sounds  of  grinding  and  crashing, 
and  a  heavy  rushing  and  breaking  of  water  — 
sounds  I  understood  too  well  —  I  made  my  way  on 
deck.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  for  the  ship 
heeled  over  frightfully,  and  was  beating  in  a  furious 
manner. 

I  could  not  see  the  men  as  I  went  forward,  but  I 
could  hear  that  they  were  hauling  in  sail,  in  dis- 
order. I  had  my  trumpet  in  my  hand,  and,  after 
directing  and  encouraging  them  in  this  till  it  was 
done,  I  hailed  first  John  Steadiman,  and  then  my 
second  mate,  Mr.  William  Eames.  Both  answered 
clearly  and  steadily.  Now,  I  had  practised  them 
and  all  my  crew,  as  I  have  ever  made  it  a  custom 
to   practise  all  who  sail  with  me,  to  take  certain 
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stations  and  wait  my  orders,  in  case  of  any  unex- 
pected crisis.  When  my  voice  was  heard  hailing, 
and  their  voices  were  heard  answering,  I  was  aware, 
through  all  the  noises  of  the  ship  and  sea,  and  all 
the  crying  of  the  passengers  below,  that  there  was 
a  pause.  "  Are  you  ready,  Rames  ?  "  —  ''  Ay,  ay, 
sir  !  "  —  ''  Then  light  up,  for  God's  sake  !  "  In  a 
moment  he  and  another  were  burning  blue  lights, 
and  the  ship  and  all  on  board  seemed  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  mist  of  light,  under  a  great  black  dome. 

The  light  shone  up  so  high  that  I  could  see  the 
huge  Iceberg  upon  which  we  had  struck,  cloven  at 
the  top  and  down  the  middle,  exactly  like  Penrith 
Church  in  my  dream.  At  the  same  moment  I  could 
see  the  watch  last  relieved,  crowding  up  and  down 
on  deck ;  I  could  see  Mrs.  Atherfield  and  INIiss 
Coleshaw  thrown  about  on  the  top  of  the  com- 
panion as  they  struggled  to  bring  the  child  up  from 
below ;  I  could  see  that  the  masts  were  going  with 
the  shock  and  the  beating  of  the  ship  ;  I  could  see 
the  frightful  breach  stove  in  on  the  starboard  side, 
half  the  length  of  the  vessel,  and  the  sheathing 
and  timbers  spurting  up ;  I  could  see  that  the  Cutter 
was  disabled,  in  a  wreck  of  broken  fragments ;  and 
I  could  see  every  eye  turned  upon  me.  It  is  my 
belief  that  if  there  had  been  ten  thousand  eyes 
there,  I  should  have  seen  them  all,  with  their 
different  looks.  And  all  this  in  a  moment.  But 
you  must  consider  what  a  moment. 

I  saw  the  men,  as  they  looked  at  me,  fall  towards 
their  appointed  stations  like  good  men  and  true.  If 
she  had  not  righted,  they  could  have  done  very 
little  there  or  anywhere  but  die  —  not  that  it  is 
little  for  a  man  to  die  at  his  post  —  I  mean  they 
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could  have  done  nothing  to  save  the  passengers  and 
themselves.  Happily,  however,  the  violence  of  the 
shock  with  which  we  had  so  determinedly  borne 
down  direct  on  that  fatal  Iceberg,  as  if  it  had  been 
our  destination  instead  of  our  destruction,  had  so 
smashed  and  pounded  the  ship  that  she  got  off  in 
this  same  instant  and  righted.  I  did  not  want  the 
carpenter  to  tell  me  she  was  filling  and  going  down ; 
I  could  see  and  hear  that.  I  gave  Eames  the  word 
to  lower  the  Long-boat  and  the  Surf-boat,  and  I 
myself  told  off  the  men  for  each  duty.  Not  one 
hung  back,  or  came  before  the  other.  I  now 
whispered  to  John  Steadiman,  "John,  I  stand  at 
the  gangway  here,  to  see  every  soul  on  board  safe 
over  the  side.  You  shall  have  the  next  post  of 
honor,  and  shall  be  the  last  but  one  to  leave  the 
ship.  Bring  up  the  passengers,  and  range  them 
behind  me ;  and  put  what  provision  and  water  you 
can  get  at,  in  the  boats.  Cast  your  eye  for'ard, 
John,  and  you'll  see  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

My  noble  fellows  got  the  boats  over  the  side  as 
orderly  as  I  ever  saw  boats  lowered  with  any  sea 
running,  and,  when  they  were  launched,  two  or 
three  of  the  nearest  men  in  them  as  they  held  on, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  swell,  called  out,  looking 
up  at  me,  "Captain  Ravender,  if  anything  goes 
wrong  with  us  and  you  are  saved,  remember  we 
stood  by  you !  "  —  "  We'll  all  stand  by  one  another 
ashore,  yet,  please  God,  my  lads  !  "  says  I.  "  Hold 
on  bravely,  and  be  tender  with  the  women." 

The  women  were  an  example  to  us.  They  trem- 
bled very  much,  but  they  were  quiet  and  perfectly 
collected.  "Kiss  me.  Captain  Ravender,"  says 
Mrs.  Atherfield,  "  and  God  in  heaven  bless  you,  you 
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good  man ! "  "  My  dear,"  says  I,  "  those  words  are 
better  for  me  than  a  life-boat."  I  held  her  child  in 
my  arms  till  she  was  in  the  boat,  and  then  kissed 
the  child  and  handed  her  safe  down.  I  now  said  to 
the  people  in  her,  "  You  have  got  your  freight,  my 
lads,  all  but  me,  and  I  am  not  coming  yet  awhile. 
Pull  away  from  the  ship,  and  keep  off !  " 

That  was  the  Long-boat.  Old  Mr.  Rarx  was  one 
of  her  complement,  and  he  was  the  only  passenger 
who  had  greatly  misbehaved  since  the  ship  struck. 
Others  had  been  a  little  wild,  which  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  not  very  blamable  ;  but,  he  had 
made  a  lamentation  and  uproar  which  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  the  people  to  hear,  as  there  is  always 
contagion  in  weakness  and  selfishness.  His  inces- 
sant cry  had  been  that  he  must  not  be  separated 
from  the  child,  that  he  couldn't  see  the  child,  and 
that  he  and  the  child  must  go  together.  He  had 
even  tried  to  wrest  the  child  out  of  my  arms,  that 
he  might  keep  her  in  his.  "Mr.  Rarx,"  said  I  to 
him  when  it  came  to  that,  "  I  have  a  loaded  pistol 
in  my  pocket ;  and  if  you  don't  stand  out  of  the 
gangway,  and  keep  perfectly  quiet,  I  shall  shoot 
you  through  the  heart,  if  you  have  got  one."  Says 
he,  *'  You  won't  do  murder,  Captain  Ravender  ?  " 
"  No,  sir,"  says  I,  "  I  won't  murder  forty-four  people 
to  humor  you,  but  I'll  shoot  you  to  save  them." 
After  that  he  was  quiet,  and  stood  shivering  a  little 
way  off,  until  I  named  him  to  go  over  the  side. 

The  Long-boat  being  cast  off,  the  Surf-boat  was 
soon  filled.  There  only  remained  aboard  the  Golden 
Mary,  John  Mullion,  the  man  who  had  kept  on 
burning  the  blue-lights  (and  who  had  lighted  every 
new  one  at   every  old  one  before  it  went  out,  as 
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quietly  as  if  he  had  been  at  an  illumination) ;  John 
Steadiman ;  and  myself.  I  hurried  those  two  into 
the  Surf-boat,  called  to  them  to  keep  off,  and  waited 
with  a  grateful  and  relieved  heart  for  the  Long-boat 
to  come  and  take  me  in,  if  she  could.  I  looked  at 
my  watch,  and  it  showed  me,  by  the  blue-light,  ten 
minutes  past  two.  They  lost  no  time.  As  soon  as 
she  was  near  enough,  I  swung  myself  into  her,  and 
called  to  the  men,  "  With  a  will,  lads  !  She's  reel- 
ing ! "  We  were  not  an  inch  too  far  out  of  the  inner 
vortex  of  her  going  down,  when,  by  the  blue-light 
which  John  Mullion  still  burned  in  the  bow  of  the 
Surf-boat,  we  saw  her  lurch,  and  plunge  to  the 
bottom  head  foremost.  The  child  cried,  weeping 
wildly,  "■  Oh,  the  dear  Golden  Mary !  Oh,  look  at 
her !  Save  her !  Save  the  poor  Golden  Mary ! " 
And  then  the  light  burned  out,  and  the  black  dome 
seemed  to  come  down  upon  us. 

I  suppose  if  we  had  all  stood  atop  of  a  mountain, 
and  seen  the  whole  remainder  of  the  world  sink 
away  from  under  us,  we  could  hardly  have  felt  more 
shocked  and  solitary  than  we  did  when  we  knew  we 
were  alone  on  the  wide  ocean,  and  that  the  beautiful 
ship  in  which  most  of  us  had  been  securely  asleep 
within  half  an  hour  was  gone  forever.  There  was 
an  awful  silence  in  our  boat,  and  such  a  kind  of 
palsy  on  the  rowers  and  the  man  at  the  rudder,  that 
I  felt  they  were  scarcely  keeping  her  before  the  sea. 
I  spoke  out  then,  and  said,  "Let  every  one  here 
thank  the  Lord  for  our  preservation."  All  the 
voices  answered  (even  the  child's),  "  We  thank  the 
Lord ! "  I  then  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  all 
hands  said  it  after  me  with  a  solemn  murmuring. 
Then  I  gave  the  word  "  Cheerily,  oh,  men,  cheerily  ! " 
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and  I  felt  that  they  were  handling  the  boat  again  as 
a  boat  ought  to  be  handled. 

The  Surf-boat  now  burned  another  blue-light  to 
show  us  where  they  were,  and  we  made  for  her,  and 
laid  ourselves  as  nearly  alongside  of  her  as  we 
dared.  I  had  always  kept  my  boats  with  a  coil  or 
two  of  good  stout  stuff  in  each  of  them,  so  both 
boats  had  a  rope  at  hand.  We  made  a  shift,  with 
much  labor  and  trouble,  to  get  near  enough  to  one 
another  to  divide  the  blue-lights  (they  were  no  use 
after  that  night,  for  the  sea-water  soon  got  at  them), 
and  to  get  a  tow-rope  out  between  us.  All  night 
long  we  kept  together,  sometimes  obliged  to  cast  off 
the  rope,  and  sometimes  getting  it  out  again,  and  all 
of  us  wearying  for  the  morning  —  which  appeared 
so  long  in  coming  that  old  Mr.  Rarx  screamed  out, 
in  spite  of  his  fears  of  me,  "  The  world  is  drawing 
to  an  end,  and  the  sun  will  never  rise  any  more !  " 

When  the  day  broke,  I  found  that  we  were  all 
huddled  together  in  a  miserable  manner.  We  were 
deep  in  the  water ;  being,  as  I  found  on  mustering, 
thirty-one  in  number,  or  at  least  six  too  many.  In 
the  Surf-boat  they  were  fourteen  in  number,  being 
at  least  four  too  many.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  get  myself  passed  to  the  rudder  —  which  I  took 
from  that  time — and  to  get  Mrs.  Atherfield,  her 
child,  and  Miss  Coleshaw  passed  on  to  sit  next  me. 
As  to  old  Mr.  Rarx,  I  put  him  in  the  bow,  as  far 
from  us  as  I  could.  And  I  put  some  of  the  best 
men  near  us,  in  order  that,  if  I  should  drop,  there 
might  be  a  skilful  hand  ready  to  take  the  helm. 

The  sea  moderating  as  the  sun  came  up,  though 
the  sky  was  cloudy  and  wild,  we  spoke  the  other 
boat,  to  know  what  stores  they  had,  and  to  overhaul 
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what  we  had,  I  had  a  compass  in  my  pocket,  a 
small  telescope,  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  a  knife, 
and  a  fire-box  and  matches.  Most  of  my  men  had 
knives,  and  some  had  a  little  tobacco  :  some,  a  pipe 
as  well.  We  had  a  mug  among  us,  and  an  iron 
spoon.  As  to  provisions,  there  were  in  my  boat 
two  bags  of  biscuit,  one  piece  of  raw  beef,  one  piece 
of  raw  pork,  a  bag  of  coffee,  roasted  but  not  ground 
(thrown  in,  I  imagine,  by  mistake,  for  something 
else),  two  small  casks  of  water,  and  about  half  a 
gallon  of  rum  in  a  keg.  The  Surf -boat,  having 
rather  more  rum  than  we,  and  fewer  to  drink  it, 
gave  us,  as  I  estimated,  another  quart  into  our  keg. 
In  return,  we  gave  them  three  double  handfuls  of 
coffee,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  a  handkerchief;  they 
reported  that  they  had  aboard  besides,  a  bag  of  bis- 
cuit, a  piece  of  beef,  a  small  cask  of  water,  a  small 
box  of  lemons,  and  a  Dutch  cheese.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  make  these  exchanges,  and  they  were  not 
made  without  risk  to  both  parties ;  the  sea  running 
quite  high  enough  to  make  our  approaching  near  to 
one  another  very  hazardous.  In  the  bundle  with 
the  coffee,  I  conveyed  to  John  Steadiman  (who  had 
a  ship's  compass  with  him),  a  paper  written  in  pen- 
cil, and  torn  from  my  pocket-book,  containing  the 
course  I  meant  to  steer,  in  the  hope  of  making  land, 
or  being  picked  up  by  some  vessel  —  I  say  in  the 
hope,  though  I  had  little  hope  of  either  deliverance. 
I  then  sang  out  to  him,  so  as  all  might  hear,  that  if 
we  two  boats  could  live  or  die  together,  we  would ; 
but,  that  if  we  should  be  parted  by  the  weather, 
and  join  company  no  more,  they  should  have  our 
prayers  and  blessings,  and  we  asked  for  theirs. 
We    then    gave    them    three   cheers,   which   they 
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returned,  and  I  saw  tlie  men's  heads  droop  in  both 
boats  as  they  fell  to  their  oars  again. 

These  arrangements  had  occupied  the  general 
attention  advantageously  for  all,  though  (as  I 
expressed  in  the  last  sentence)  they  ended  in  a 
sorrowful  feeling.  I  now  said  a  few  words  to  my 
fellow-voyagers  on  the  subject  of  the  small  stock  of 
food  on  which  our  lives  depended  if  they  were  pre- 
served from  the  great  deep,  and  on  the  rigid  neces- 
sity of  our  eking  it  out  in  the  most  frugal  manner. 
One  and  all  replied  that  whatever  allowance  I 
thought  best  to  lay  down  should  be  strictly  kept  to. 
We  made  a  pair  of  scales  out  of  a  thin  scrap  of 
iron-plating  and  some  twine,  and  I  got  together  for 
weights  such  of  the  heaviest  buttons  among  us  as  I 
calculated  made  up  some  fraction  over  two  ounces. 
This  was  the  allowance  of  solid  food  served  out  once 
a  day  to  each,  from  that  time  to  the  end ;  with  the 
addition  of  a  coffee-berry,  or  sometimes  half  a  one, 
when  the  weather  was  very  fair,  for  breakfast. 
We  had  nothing  else  whatever,  but  half  a  pint  of 
water  each  per  day,  and  sometimes,  when  we  were 
coldest  and  weakest,  a  teaspoonful  of  rum  each, 
served  out  as  a  dram.  I  know  liow  learnedly  it  can 
be  shown  that  rum  is  poison,  but  I  also  know  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  all  similar  cases  I  have  ever  read 
of  —  which  are  numerous  —  no  words  can  express 
the  comfort  and  support  derived  from  it.  Nor  have 
I  the  least  doubt  that  it  saved  the  lives  of  far  more 
than  half  our  number.  Having  mentioned  half  a 
pint  of  water  as  our  daily  allowance,  I  ought  to 
obse-rve  that  sometimes  we  had  less,  and  sometimes 
we  had  more;  for  much  rain  fell,  and  we  caught  it 
in  a  canvas  stretched  for  the  purpose. 
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Thus,  at  that  tempestuous  time  of  the  year,  and 
in  that  tempestuous  part  of  the  world,  we  ship- 
wrecked people  rose  and  fell  with  the  waves.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  relate  (if  I  can  avoid  it)  such 
circumstances  appertaining  to  our  doleful  condition 
as  have  been  better  told  in  many  other  narratives 
of  the  kind  than  I  can  be  expected  to  tell  them. 
I  will  only  note,  in  so  many  passing  words,  that  day 
after  day  and  night  after  night,  we  received  the  sea 
upon  our  backs  to  prevent  it  from  swamping  the 
boat ;  that  one  party  was  always  kept  baling,  and 
that  every  hat  and  cap  among  us  soon  got  worn  out, 
though  patched  up  fifty  times,  as  the  only  vessels 
we  had  for  that  service;  that  another  party  lay 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  while  a  third 
rowed;  and  that  we  were  soon  all  in  boils  and 
blisters  and  rags. 

The  other  boat  was  a  source  of  such  anxious  in- 
terest to  all  of  us  that  I  used  to  wonder  whether,  if 
we  were  saved,  the  time  could  ever  come  when  the 
survivors  in  this  boat  of  ours  could  be  at  all  indif- 
ferent to  the  fortunes  of  the  survivors  in  that.  We 
got  out  a  tow-rope  whenever  the  weather  permitted, 
but  that  did  not  often  happen,  and  how  we  two 
parties  kept  within  the  same  horizon,  as  we  did, 
He,  who  mercifully  permitted  it  to  be  so  for  our 
consolation,  only  knows.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
looks  with  which,  when  the  morning  light  came, 
we  used  to  gaze  about  us  over  the  stormy  waters, 
for  the  other  boat.  We  once  parted  company  for 
seventy-two  hours,  and  we  believed  them  to  have 
gone  down,  as  they  did  us.  The  joy  on  both  sides 
when  we  came  within  view  of  one  another  again, 
had  something  in  a  manner  Divine  in  it ;  each  was 
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SO  forgetful  of  individual  suffering,  in  tears  of 
delight  and  sympathy  for  the  people  in  the  other 
boat. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  get  round  to  the  individ- 
ual or  personal  part  of  my  subject,  as  I  call  it,  and 
the  foregoing  incident  puts  me  in  the  right  way. 
The  patience  and  good  disposition  aboard  of  us  was 
wonderful.  I  Avas  not  surprised  by  it  in  the  women; 
for  all  men  born  of  women  know  what  great  quali- 
ties they  will  show  when  men  will  fail ;  but,  I  own 
I  was  a  little  surprised  by  it  in  some  of  the  men. 
Among  one  and  thirty  people  assembled  at  the  best 
of  times,  there  will  usually,  I  should  say,  be  two  or 
three  uncertain  tempers.  I  knew  that  I  had  more 
than  one  rough  temper  with  me  among  my  own 
people,  for  I  had  chosen  those  for  the  Long-boat 
that  I  might  have  them  under  my  eye.  But,  they 
softened  under  their  misery,  and  were  as  considerate 
of  the  ladies,  and  as  compassionate  of  the  cliild,  as 
the  best  among  us,  or  among  men  —  they  could  not 
have  been  more  so.  I  heard  scarcely  any  complain- 
ing. The  party  lying  down  would  moan  a  good 
deal  in  their  sleep,  and  I  would  often  notice  a  man 
—  not  always  the  same  man,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  at  one  time  or  other  —  sitting 
moaning  at  his  oar,  or  in  his  place,  as  he  looked 
mistily  over  the  sea.  When  it  happened  to  be  long 
before  I  could  catch  his  eye,  he  would  go  on  moan- 
ing all  the  time  in  the  dismallest  manner;  but, 
when  our  looks  met,  he  would  brighten  and  leave 
off.  I  almost  always  got  the  impression  that  he 
did  not  know  what  sound  he  had  been  making,  but 
that  he  thought  he  had  been  humming  a  tune. 

Our  sufferings  from  cold  and  wet  were  far  greater 
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than  our  sufferings  from  hunger.  We  managed  to 
keep  the  child  warm ;  but,  I  doubt  if  any  one  else 
among  us  ever  was  warm  for  five  minutes  together ; 
and  the  shivering,  and  the  chattering  of  teeth,  were 
sad  to  hear.  The  child  cried  a  little  at  first  for  her 
lost  playfellow,  the  Golden  Mary ;  but  hardly  ever 
whimpered  afterwards ;  and  when  the  state  of  the 
weather  made  it  possible,  she  used  now  and  then  to 
be  held  up  in  the  arras  of  some  of  us,  to  look  over 
the  sea  for  John  Steadiman's  boat.  I  see  the  golden, 
hair  and  the  innocent  face  now,  between  me  and  the 
driving  clouds,  like  an  angel  going  to  fly  away. 

It  had  happened  on  the  second  day,  towards  night, 
that  Mrs.  Atherfield,  in  getting  little  Lucy  to 
sleep,  sang  her  a  song.  She  had  a  soft,  melodious 
voice,  and,  when  she  had  finished  it,  our  people  up 
and  begged  for  another.  She  sang  them  another, 
and,  after  it  had  fallen  dark,  ended  with  the  Even- 
ing Hymn.  From  that  time,  whenever  anything 
could  be  heard  above  the  sea  and  wind,  and  while 
she  had  any  voice  left,  nothing  would  serve  the 
people  but  that  she  should  sing  at  sunset.  She 
always  did,  and  always  ended  with  the  Evening 
Hymn.  We  mostly  took  up  the  last  line,  and  shed 
tears  when  it  was  done,  but  not  miserably.  We 
had  a  prayer  night  and  morning,  also,  when  the 
weather  allowed  of  it. 

Twelve  nights  and  eleven  days  we  had  been  driv- 
ing in  the  boat,  when  old  Mr.  Rarx  began  to  be 
delirious,  and  to  cry  out  to  me  to  throw  the  gold 
overboard  or  it  would  sink  us,  and  we  should  all  be 
lost.  Eor  days  past  the  child  had  been  declining, 
and  that  was  the  great  cause  of  his  wildness.  He 
had  been  over  and  over  again  shrieking  out  to  me 
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to  give  her  all  the  remaining  meat,  to  give  her  all 
the  remaining  rum,  to  save  her  at  any  cost,  or  we 
should  all  be  ruined.  At  this  time  she  lay  in  her 
mother's  arms  at  my  feet.  One  of  her  little  hands 
was  almost  always  creeping  about  her  mother's  neck 
or  chin.  I  had  watched  the  wasting  of  the  little 
hand,  and  I  knew  it  was  nearly  over. 

The  old  man's  cries  were  so  discordant  with  the 
mother's  love  and  submission,  that  I  called  out  to 
him  in  an  angry  voice,  unless  he  held  his  peace  on 
the  instant,  I  would  order  him  to  be  knocked  on  the 
head  and  thrown  overboard.  He  was  mute  then, 
until  the  child  died,  very  peaceably,  an  hour  after- 
wards :  which  was  known  to  all  in  the  boat  by  the 
mother's  breaking  out  into  lamentations  for  the  first 
time  since  the  wreck  —  for,  she  had  great  fortitude 
and  constancy,  though  she  was  a  little  gentle  woman. 
Old  Mr.  Earx  then  became  quite  ungovernable,  tear- 
ing what  rags  he  had  on  him,  raging  in  imprecations, 
and  calling  to  me  that  if  I  had  thrown  the  gold 
overboard  (always  the  gold  with  him  !)  I  might  have 
saved  the  child.  *'  And  now,"  says  he,  in  a  terrible 
voice,  "  we  shall  founder,  and  all  go  to  the  Devil, 
for  our  sins  will  sink  us,  when  we  have  no  innocent 
child  to  bear  us  up ! "  We  so  discovered,  with 
amazement,  that  this  old  wretch  had  only  cared  for 
the  life  of  the  pretty  little  creature  dear  to  all  of 
us,  because  of  the  influence  he  superstitiously  hoped 
she  might  have  in  preserving  him  !  Altogether  it 
was  too  much  for  the  smith  or  armorer,  who  was 
sitting  next  the  old  man,  to  bear.  He  took  him  by 
the  throat  and  rolled  him  under  the  thwarts,  where 
he  lay  still  enough  for  hours  afterwards. 

All  that  thirteenth  night,  Miss  Coleshaw,  lying 
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across  my  knees  as  I  kept  the  helm,  comforted  and 
supported  the  poor  mother.  Her  child,  covered 
with  a  pea-jacket  of  mine,  lay  in  her  lap.  It 
troubled  me  all  night  to  think  that  there  was  no 
Prayer-book  among  us,  and  that  I  could  remember 
but  very  few  of  the  exact  words  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice. When  I  stood  up  at  broad  day,  all  knew  what 
was  going  to  be  done,  and  I  noticed  that  my  poor 
fellows  made  the  motion  of  uncovering  their  heads, 
though  their  heads  had  been  stark  bare  to  the  sky 
and  sea  for  many  a  weary  hour.  There  was  a  long 
heavy  swell  on,  but  otherwise  it  was  a  fair  morning, 
and  there  were  broad  fields  of  sunlight  on  the  waves 
in  the  east.  I  said  no  more  than  this :  "  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith  the  Lord.  He 
raised  the  daughter  of  Jairus  the  ruler,  and  said 
she  was  not  dead  but  slept.  He  raised  the  widow's 
son.  He  arose  Himself,  and  was  seen  of  many.  He 
loved  little  children,  saying.  Suffer  them  to  come 
unto  Me  and  rebuke  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  In  His  name,  my  friends,  and 
committed  to  His  merciful  goodness  ! "  With  those 
words  I  laid  my  rough  face  softly  on  the  placid 
little  forehead,  and  buried  the  Golden  Lucy  in  the 
grave  of  the  Golden  Mary. 

Having  had  it  on  my  mind  to  relate  the  end  of 
this  dear  little  child,  I  have  omitted  something 
from  its  exact  place,  which  I  will  supply  here.  It 
will  come  quite  as  well  here  as  anywhere  else. 

Foreseeing  that,  if  the  boat  lived  through  the 
stormy  weather,  the  time  must  come,  and  soon 
come,  when  we  should  have  absolutely  no  morsel 
to  eat,  I  had  one  momentous  point  often  in  my 
thoughts.     Although  I  had,  years  before  that,  fully 
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satisfied  myself  that  the  instances  in  which  human 
beings  in  the  last  distress  have  fed  upon  each  other, 
are  exceedingly  few,  and  have  very  seldom  indeed 
(if  ever)  occurred  when  the  people  in  distress, 
however  dreadful  their  extremity,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  moderate  forbearance  and  restraint ;  I  say, 
though  I  had  long  before  quite  satisfied  my  mind 
on  this  topic,  I  felt  doubtful  whether  there  might 
not  have  been  in  former  cases  some  harm  and  dan- 
ger from  keeping  it  out  of  sight  and  pretending  not 
to  think  of  it.  I  felt  doubtful  whether  some  minds, 
growing  weak  with  fasting  and  exposure  and  having 
such  a  terrific  idea  to  dwell  upon  in  secret,  might 
not  magnify  it  until  it  got  to  have  an  awful  attrac- 
tion about  it.  This  was  not  a  new  thought  of  mine, 
for  it  had  grown  out  of  my  reading.  However,  it 
came  over  me  stronger  than  it  had  ever  done  before 
—  as  it  had  reason  for  doing  —  in  the  boat,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  I  decided  that  I  would  bring  out  into 
the  light  that  unformed  fear  which  must  have  been 
more  or  less  darkly  in  every  brain  among  us. 
Therefore,  as  a  means  of  beguiling  the  time  and 
inspiring  hope,  I  gave  them  the  best  summary  in 
my  power  of  Bligh's  voyage  of  more  than  three 
thousand  miles  in  an  open  boat,  after  the  Mutiny 
of  the  Bounty,  and  of  the  wonderful  preservation 
of  that  boat's  crew.  They  listened  throughout  with 
great  interest,  and  I  concluded  by  telling  them  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  happiest  circumstance  in  the 
whole  narrative  was,  that  Bligh,  who  was  no  delicate 
man  either,  had  solemnly  placed  it  on  record  therein 
that  he  was  sure  and  certain  that  under  no  con- 
ceivable circumstances  whatever  would  that  ema- 
ciated party,  who  had  gone  through  all  the  pains  of 
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famine,  have  preyed  on  one  another.  I  cannot 
describe  the  visible  relief  which  this  spread  through 
the  boat,  and  how  the  tears  stood  in  every  eye. 
From  that  time  I  was  as  well  convinced  as  Bligh 
himself  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  this 
phantom,  at  any  rate,  did  not  haunt  us. 

Now,  it  was  a  part  of  Bligh's  experience  that 
when  the  people  in  his  boat  were  most  cast  down, 
nothing  did  them  so  much  good  as  hearing  a  story 
told  by  one  of  their  number.  When  I  mentioned 
that,  I  saw  that  it  struck  the  general  attention  as 
much  as  it  did  my  own,  for  I  had  not  thought  of  it 
until  I  came  to  it  in  my  summary.  This  was  on 
the  day  after  Mrs.  Atherfield  first  sang  to  us.  I 
proposed  that,  whenever  the  weather  would  permit, 
we  should  have  a  story  two  hours  after  dinner  (I 
always  issued  the  allowance  I  have  mentioned  at 
one  o'clock,  and  called  it  by  that  name),  as  well  as 
our  song  at  sunset.  The  proposal  was  received 
with  a  cheerful  satisfaction  that  warmed  my  heart 
within  me ;  and  I  do  not  say  too  much  when  I  say 
that  those  two  periods  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours 
were  expected  with  positive  pleasure,  and  were 
really  enjoyed  by  all  hands.  Spectres  as  we  soon 
were  in  our  bodily  wasting,  our  imaginations  did 
not  perish  like  the  gross  flesh  upon  our  bones. 
Music  and  Adventure,  two  of  the  great  gifts  of 
Providence  to  mankind,  could  charm  us  long  after 
that  was  lost. 

The  wind  was  almost  always  against  us  after  the 
second  day ;  and  for  many  days  together  we  could 
not  nearly  hold  our  own.  We  had  all  varieties  of 
bad  weather.  We  had  rain,  hail,  snow,  wind,  mist, 
thunder  and  lightning.    Still  the  boats  lived  through 
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the  heavy  seas,  and  still  we  perishing  people  rose 
and  fell  with  the  great  waves. 

Sixteen  nights  and  fifteen  days,  twenty  nights 
and  nineteen  days,  twenty-four  nights  and  twenty- 
three  days.  So  the  time  went  on.  Disheartening 
as  I  knew  that  our  progress,  or  want  of  progress, 
must  be,  I  never  deceived  them  as  to  my  calcula- 
tions of  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  felt  that  we  were 
all  too  near  eternity  for  deceit ;  in  the  second  place, 
I  knew  that  if  I  failed,  or  died,  the  man  who  fol- 
lowed me  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  true  state 
of  things  to  begin  upon.  When  I  told  them  at  noon 
what  I  reckoned  we  had  made  or  lost,  they  generally 
received  what  I  said  in  a  tranquil  and  resigned 
manner,  and  always  gratefully  towards  me.  It  was 
not  unusual  at  any  time  of  the  day  for  some  one  to 
burst  out  weeping  loudly  without  any  new  cause ; 
an(?'  when  the  burst  was  over,  to  calm  down  a  little 
better  than  before.  I  had  seen  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  a  house  of  mourning. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  old  Mr.  Rarx  had 
had  his  fits  of  calling  out  to  me  to  throw  the  gold 
(always  the  gold !)  overboard,  and  of  heaping  violent 
reproaches  upon  me  for  not  having  saved  the  child ; 
but  now,  the  food  being  all  gone,  and  I  having  nothing 
left  to  serve  out  but  a  bit  of  coffee-berry  now  and 
then,  he  began  to  be  too  weak  to  do  this,  and  conse- 
quently fell  silent.  jMrs.  Atherfield  and  Miss  Cole- 
shaw  generally  lay,  each  with  an  arm  across  one  of 
my  knees,  and  her  head  upon  it.  They  never  com- 
plained at  all.  Up  to  the  time  of  her  child's  death, 
Mrs.  Atherfield  had  bound  up  her  own  beautiful 
hair  every  day ;  and  I  took  particular  notice  that 
this  was  always  before  she  sang  her  song  at  night, 
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when  every  one  looked  at  her.  But  she  never  did 
it  after  the  loss  of  her  darling ;  and  it  would  have 
been  now  all  tangled  with  dirt  and  wet,  but  that 
Miss  Coleshaw  was  careful  of  it  long  after  she  was 
herself,  and  would  sometimes  smooth  it  down  with 
her  weak  thin  hands. 

We  were  past  mustering  a  story  now ;  but  one 
day,  at  about  this  period,  I  reverted  to  the  supersti- 
tion of  old  Mr.  Earx  concerning  the  Golden  Lucy, 
and  told  them  that  nothing  vanished  from  the  eye 
of  God,  though  much  might  pass  away  from  the 
eyes  of  men.  "  We  were  all  of  us,"  says  I,  "  chil- 
dren once ;  and  our  baby  feet  have  strolled  in  green 
woods  ashore ;  and  our  baby  hands  have  gathered 
flowers  in  gardens,  where  the  birds  were  singing. 
The  children  that  we  were,  are  not  lost  to  the  great 
knowledge  of  our  Creator.  Those  innocent  crea- 
tures will  appear  with  us  before  him,  and  plead  for 
us.  What  we  were  iu  the  best  time  of  our  gener- 
ous youth  will  arise  and  go  with  us  too.  The  purest 
part  of  our  lives  will  not  desert  us  at  the  pass  to 
which  all  of  us  here  present  are  gliding.  What  we 
were  then  will  be  as  much  in  existence  before  him 
as  what  we  are  now."  They  were  no  less  comforted 
by  this  consideration  than  I  was  myself ;  and  Miss 
Coleshaw,  drawing  my  ear  nearer  to  her  lips,  said, 
"  Captain  Eavender,  I  was  on  my  way  to  marry  a 
disgraced  and  broken  man,  whom  I  dearly  loved 
when  he  was  honorable  and  good.  Your  words 
seem  to  have  come  out  of  my  own  poor  heart." 
She  pressed  my  hand  upon  it,  smiling. 

Twenty-seven  nights  and  twenty-six  days.  We 
were  in  no  want  of  rain-water,  but  we  had  nothing 
else.     And  yet,  even  now,  I  never  turned  my  eyes 
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upon  a  waking  face  but  it  tried  to  brighten  before 
mine.  Oh,  what  a  thing  it  is,  in  a  time  of  clanger 
and  in  the  presence  of  death,  the  shining  of  a  face 
upon  a  face  !  I  have  heard  it  broached  that  orders 
should  be  given  in  great  new  ships  by  electric  tele- 
graph. I  admire  machinery  as  much  as  any  man, 
and  am  as  thankful  to  it  as  any  man  can  be  for 
what  it  does  for  us.  But  it  will  never  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  face  of  a  man,  with  his  soul  in  it, 
encouraging  another  man  to  be  brave  and  true. 
Never  try  it  for  that.  It  will  break  down  like  a 
straw. 

I  now  began  to  remark  certain  changes  in  myself 
which  I  did  not  like.  They  caused  me  much  dis- 
quiet. I  often  saw  the  Golden  Lucy  in  the  air 
above  the  boat.  I  often  saw  her  I  have  spoken  of 
before,  sitting  beside  me.  I  saw  the  Golden  Mary 
go  down,  as  she  really  had  gone  down,  twenty  times 
in  a  day.  And  yet  the  sea  was  mostly,  to  my  think- 
ing, not  sea  neither,  but  moving  country  and  ex- 
traordinary mountainous  regions,  the  like  of  which 
have  never  been  beheld.  I  felt  it  time  to  leave  my 
last  words  regarding  John  Steadiman,  in  case  any 
lips  should  last  out  to  repeat  them  to  any  living 
ears.  I  said  that  John  had  told  me  (as  he  had  on 
deck)  that  he  had  sung  out  "  Breakers  ahead !  "  the 
instant  they  were  audible,  and  had  tried  to  wear 
ship,  but  she  struck  before  it  could  be  done.  (His 
cry,  I  dare  say,  had  made  my  dream.)  I  said  that 
the  circumstances  were  altogether  without  warning, 
and  out  of  any  course  that  could  have  been  guarded 
against ;  that  the  same  loss  would  have  happened  if 
I  had  been  in  charge  ;  and  that  John  was  not  to 
blame,  but  from  first  to  last  had  done  his  duty  nobly, 
VOL.  11.-26. 
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like  the  man  he  was.  I  tried  to  write  it  down  in 
my  pocket-book,  but  could  make  no  words,  though 
I  knew  what  the  words  were  that  I  wanted  to 
make.  When  it  had  come  to  that,  her  hands  — 
though  she  was  dead  so  long  —  laid  me  down  gently 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  she  and  the  Golden 
Lucy  swung  me  to  sleep. 

All  that  follows  was  written  by  John  Steadiman, 
Chief  Mate. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  after  the  foundering  of 
the  Golden  Mary  at  sea,  I,  John  Steadiman,  was 
sitting  in  my  place  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  Surf- 
boat,  with  just  sense  enough  left  in  me  to  steer  — 
that  is  to  say,  with  my  eyes  strained,  wide  awake, 
over  the  bows  of  the  boat,  and  my  brains  fast  asleep 
and  dreaming  —  when  I  was  roused  upon  a  sudden 
by  our  second  mate,  Mr.  William  Rames. 

"Let  me  take  a  spell  in  your  place,"  says  he. 
"  And  look  you  out  for  the  Long-boat  astern.  The 
last  time  she  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  I  thought 
I  made  out  a  signal  flying  aboard  her." 

We  shifted  our  places,  clumsily  and  slowly  enough, 
for  we  were  both  of  us  weak  and  dazed  with  wet, 
cold,  and  hunger.  I  waited  some  time,  watching  the 
heavy  rollers  astern,  before  the  Long-boat  rose  atop 
of  one  of  them  at  the  same  time  with  us.  At  last, 
she  was  heaved  up  for  a  moment  well  in  view,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  signal  flying  aboard  of 
her  —  a  strip  of  rag  of  some  sort,  rigged  to  an  oar, 
and  hoisted  in  her  bows. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  says  Eames  to  me  in  a 
quavering,  trembling  sort  of  voice.  "  Do  they  sig- 
nal a  sail  in  sight  ?  " 

"Hush,  for  God's  sake!"  says  I,  clapping  my 
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hand  over  his  mouth.  "  Don't  let  the  people  hear 
you.  They'll  all  go  mad  together  if  we  mislead 
them  about  that  signal.  Wait  a  bit,  till  I  have 
another  look  at  it." 

I  held  on  by  him,  for  he  had  set  m&  all  of  a  trem- 
ble with  his  notion  of  a  sail  in  sight,  and  watched 
for  the  Long-boat  again.  Up  she  rose  on  the  top  of 
another  roller.  I  made  out  the  signal  clearly,  that 
second  time,  and  saw  that  it  was  rigged  half-mast 
high. 

"  Rames,"  says  I,  "  it's  a  signal  of  distress.  Pass 
the  word  forAvard  to  keep  her  before  the  sea,  and  no 
more.  We  must  get  the  Long-boat  within  hailing 
distance  of  us  as  soon  as  possible." 

I  dropped  down  into  my  old  place  at  the  tiller  with- 
out another  word  —  for  the  thought  went  through  me 
like  aTinife  that  something  had  happened  to  Captain 
Ravender.  I  should  consider  myself  unworthy  to 
write  another  line  of  this  statement,  if  I  had  not 
made  up  my  mind  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  —  and  I  must,  there- 
fore, confess  plainly  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  my 
heart  sank  within  me.  This  weakness  on  my  part 
was  produced  in  some  degree,  as  I  take  it,  by  the 
exhausting  effects  of  previous  anxiety  and  grief. 

Our  provisions  —  if  I  may  give  that  name  to  what 
we  had  left  —  were  reduced  to  the  rind  of  one  lemon 
and  about  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  coffee-berries. 
Besides  these  great  distresses,  caused  by  the  death, 
the  danger,  and  the  suffering  among  my  crew  and 
passengers,  I  had  had  a  little  distress  of  my  own  to 
sh^ke  me  still  more,  in  the  death  of  the  child  whom 
I  had  got  to  be  very  fond  of  on  the  voyage  out  —  so 
fond  that  I  was  secretly  a  little  jealous  of  her  being 
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taken  in  the  Long-boat  instead  of  mine  when  the 
ship  foundered.  It  used  to  be  a  great  comfort  to 
me,  and  I  think  to  those  with  me  also,  after  we 
had  seen  the  last  of  the  Golden  Mary,  to  see  the 
Golden  Lucy,  held  up  by  the  men  in  the  Long-boat, 
when  the  weather  allowed  it,  as  the  best  and  bright- 
est sight  they  had  to  show.  She  looked,  at  the 
distance  we  saw  her  from,  almost  like  a  little  white 
bird  in  the  air.  To  miss  her  for  the  first  time,  when 
the  weather  lulled  a  little  again,  and  we  all  looked 
out  for  our  white  bird  and  looked  in  vain,  was  a  sore 
disappointment.  To  see  the  men's  heads  bowed 
down  and  the  captain's  hand  pointing  into  the  sea 
when  we  hailed  the  Long-boat,  a  few  days  after, 
gave  me  as  heavy  a  shock  and  as  sharp  a  pang  of 
heartache  to  bear  as  ever  I  remember  suifering  in 
all  my  life.  I  only  mention  these  things  to  show 
that  if  I  did  give  way  a  little  at  first,  under  the 
dread  that  our  captain  was  lost  to  us,  it  was  not 
without  having  been  a  good  deal  shaken  beforehand 
by  more  trials  of  one  sort  or  another  than  often  fall 
to  one  man's  share. 

I  had  got  over  the  choking  in  my  throat  with  the 
help  of  a  drop  of  water,  and  had  steadied  my  mind 
again  so  as  to  be  prepared  against  the  worst,  when 
I  heard  the  hail  (Lord  help  the  poor  fellows,  how 
weak  it  sounded !),  — 

"  Surf-boat  ahoy  ! " 

I  looked  up,  and  there  were  our  companions  in 
misfortune  tossing  abreast  of  us ;  not  so  near  that 
we  could  make  out  the  features  of  any  of  them,  but 
near  enough,  with  some  exertion  for  people  in  our 
condition,  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  inter- 
vals when  the  wind  was  weakest. 
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I  answered  the  hail,  and  waited  a  bit,  and  heard 
nothing,  and  then  sung  out  the  captain's  name.  The 
voice  that  replied  did  not  sound  like  his ;  the  words 
that  reached  us  were,  — 

"  Chief  mate  wanted  on  board  !  " 

Every  man  of  my  crew  knew  what  that  meant  as 
well  as  I  did.  As  second  officer  in  command,  there 
could  be  but  one  reason  for  wanting  me  on  board  the 
Long-boat.  A  groan  went  all  round  us,  and  my  men 
looked  darkly  in  each  other's  faces,  and  whispered 
under  their  breaths,  — 

"  The  captain  is  dead  ! " 

I  commanded  them  to  be  silent,  and  not  to  make 
too  sure  of  bad  news,  at  such  a  pass  as  tilings  had 
now  come  to  with  us.  Then,  hailing  the  Long-boat, 
I  signified  that  I  was  ready  to  go  on  board  when  the 
weather  would  let  me  —  stopped  a  bit  to  draw  a 
good  long  breath  —  and  then  called  out  as  loud  as  I 
could  the  dreadful  question,  — 

"  Is  the  captain  dead  ?  " 

The  black  figures  of  three  or  four  men  in  the 
after-part  of  the  Long-boat  all  stooped  down  to- 
gether as  my  voice  reached  them.  They  were  lost 
to  view  for  about  a  minute ;  then  appeared  again  — 
one  man  among  them  was  held  up  on  his  feet  by 
the  rest,  and  he  hailed  back  the  blessed  words  (a 
very  faint  hope  went  a  very  long  way  with  people 
in  our  desperate  situation)  :  "  Not  yet ! " 

The  relief  felt  by  me,  and  by  all  with  me,  when 
we  knew  that  our  captain,  though  unfitted  for  duty, 
was  not  lost  to  us,  it  is  not  in  words  —  at  least  not 
in  such  words  as  a  man  like  me  can  command  —  to 
express.  I  did  my  best  to  cheer  the  men  by  telling 
them  what  a  srood  sign  it  was  that  we  were  not  as 
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badly  off  yet  as  we  had  feared;  and  then  communi- 
cated what  instructions  I  had  to  give,  to  William 
Rames,  who  was  to  be  left  in  command  in  my  place 
when  I  took  charge  of  the  Long-boat.  After  that, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  wait  for  the 
chance  of  the  wind  dropping  at  sunset,  and  the  sea 
going  down  afterwards,  so  as  to  enable  our  weak 
crews  to  lay  the  two  boats  alongside  of  each  other, 
without  undue  risk  —  or,  to  put  it  plainer,  without 
saddling  ourselves  with  the  necessity  for  any  ex- 
traordinary exertion  of  strength  or  skill.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  had  now  been  starved  out  of  us 
for  days  and  days  together. 

At  sunset  the  wind  suddenly  dropped,  but  the  sea, 
which  had  been  running  high  for  so  long  a  time 
past,  took  hours  after  that  before  it  showed  aiiy- 
signs  of  getting  to  rest.  The  moon  was  shining, 
the  sky  was  wonderfully  clear,  and  it  could  not 
have  been,  according  to  my  calculations,  far  off 
midnight,  when  the  long,  slow,  regular  swell  of  the 
calming  ocean  fairly  set  in,  and  I  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  lessening  the  distance  between  the  Long- 
boat and  ourselves. 

It  was,  I  dare  say,  a  delusion  of  mine ;  but  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  the  moon  shine  so  white 
and  ghastly  anywhere,  either  at  sea  or  on  land,  as 
she  shone  that  night  while  we  were  approaching 
our  companions  in  misery.  When  there  was  not 
much  more  than  a  boat's  length  between  us,  and 
the  white  light  streamed  cold  and  clear  over  all 
our  faces,  both  crews  rested  on  their  oars  with  one 
great  shudder,  and  stared  over  the  gunwale  of 
either  boat,  panic-stricken  at  the  first  sight  of  each 
other. 
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"  Any  lives  lost  among  you  ?  "  I  asked  in  the 
midst  of  that  frightful  silence. 

The  men  in  the  Long-boat  huddled  together  like 
sheep  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

"  None  yet,  but  the  child,  thanks  be  to  God ! " 
answered  one  among  them. 

And,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  all  my  men  shrank 
together  like  the  men  in  the  Long-boat.  I  was 
afraid  to  let  the  horror  produced  by  our  first  meet- 
ing at  close  quarters  after  the  dreadful  changes  that 
wet,  cold,  and  famine  had  produced,  last  one  mo- 
ment longer  than  could  be  helped;  so,  without 
giving  time  for  any  more  questions  and  answers,  I 
commanded  the  men  to  lay  the  two  boats  close 
alongside  of  each  other.  When  I  rose  up  and  com- 
mitted the  tiller  to  the  hands  of  Rames,  all  my  poor 
fellows  raised  their  white  faces  imploringly  to  mine. 
"  Don't  leave  us,  sir,"  they  said,  "  don't  leave  us." 
"  I  leave  you,"  says  T,  "  under  the  command  and  the 
guidance  of  INIr.  William  Rames,  as  good  a  sailor  as 
I  am,  and  as  trusty  and  kind  a  man  as  ever  stepped. 
Do  your  duty  by  him,  as  you  have  done  it  by  me ; 
and  remember  to  the  last,  that  while  there  is  life 
there  is  hope.  God  bless  and  help  you  all ! "  With 
those  words  I  collected  what  strength  I  had  left, 
caught  at  two  arms  that  were  held  out  to  me,  and  so 
got  from  the  stern-sheets  of  one  boat  into  the  stern- 
sheets  of  the  other. 

"Mind  where  you  step,  sir,"  whispered  one  of 
the  men  who  had  helped  me  into  the  Long-boat. 
I  looked  down  as  he  spoke.  Three  figures  were 
huddled  up  below  me,  with  the  moonshine  falling 
on  them  in  ragged  streaks  through  the  gaps  be- 
tween the  men  standing  or  sitting  above  them.    The 
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first  face  I  made  out  was  the  face  of  Miss  Coleshaw ; 
her  eyes  were  wide  open  and  fixed  on  me.  She 
seemed  still  to  keep  her  senses,  and,  by  the  alter- 
nate parting  and  closing  of  her  lips,  to  be  trying  to 
speak,  but  I  could  not  hear  that  she  uttered  a  single 
word.  On  her  shoulder  rested  the  head  of  Mrs. 
Atherfield.  The  mother  of  our  poor  little  Golden 
Lucy  must,  I  think,  have  been  dreaming  of  the 
child  she  had  lost ;  for  there  was  a  faint  smile  just 
ruffling  the  white  stillness  of  her  face,  when  I  first 
saw  it  turned  upward,  with  peaceful  closed  eyes 
towards  the  heavens.  From  her,  I  looked  down  a 
little,  and  there,  with  his  head  on  her  lap,  and  with 
one  of  her  hands  resting  tenderly  on  his  cheek  — 
there  lay  the  Captain,  to  whose  help  and  guidance, 
up  to  this  miserable  time,  we  had  never  looked  in 
vain,  —  there,  worn  out  at  last  in  our  service,  and 
for  our  sakes,  lay  the  best  and  bravest  man  of  all 
our  company.  I  stole  my  hand  in  gently  through 
his  clothes,  and  laid  it  on  his  heart,  and  felt  a  little 
feeble  warmth  over  it,  though  my  cold  dulled  touch 
could  not  detect  even  the  faintest  beating.  The  two 
men  in  the  stern-sheets  with  me,  noticing  what  I 
was  doing  —  knowing  I  loved  him  like  a  brother  — 
and  seeing,  I  suppose,  more  distress  in  my  face  than 
I  myself  was  conscious  of  its  showing,  lost  command 
over  themselves  altogether,  and  burst  into  a  piteous 
moaning,  sobbing  lamentation  over  him.  One  of 
the  two  drew  aside  a  jacket  from  his  feet,  and 
showed  me  that  they  were  bare,  except  where  a 
wet,  ragged  strip  of  stocking  still  clung  to  one  of 
them.  When  the  ship  struck  the  Iceberg,  he  had 
run  on  deck,  leaving  his  shoes  in  his  cabin.  All 
through  the  voyage  in  the  boat  his  feet  had  been 
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unprotected ;  and  not  a  soul  had  discovered  it  until 
he  dropped !  As  long  as  he  could  keep  his  eyes 
open,  the  very  look  of  them  had  cheered  the  men, 
and  comforted  and  upheld  the  women.  Not  one 
living  creature  in  the  boat,  with  any  sense  about 
him,  but  had  felt  the  good  influence  of  that  brave 
man  in  one  way  or  another.  Not  one  but  had  heard 
him,  over  and  over  again,  give  the  credit  to  others 
which  was  due  only  to  himself ;  praising  this  man 
for  patience,  and  thanking  that  man  for  help,  when 
the  patience  and  the  help  had  really  and  truly,  as  to 
the  best  part  of  both,  come  only  from  him.  All 
this,  and  much  more,  I  heard  pouring  confusedly 
from  the  men's  lips  while  they  crouched  down, 
sobbing  and  crying  over  their  commander,  and 
wrapping  the  jacket  as  warmly  and  tenderly  as 
they  could  over  his  cold  feet.  It  went  to  my  heart 
to  check  them ;  but  I  knew  that  if  this  lamenting 
spirit  spread  any  further,  all  chance  of  keeping 
alight  any  last  sparks  of  hope  and  resolution  among 
the  boat's  company  would  be  lost  forever.  Accord- 
ingly, I  sent  them  to  their  places,  spoke  a  few 
encouraging  words  to  the  men  forward,  promising 
to  serve  out,  when  the  morning  came,  as  much  as  I 
dared  of  any  eatable  thing  left  in  the  lockers ; 
called  to  Rames,  in  my  old  boat,  to  keep  as  near 
us  as  he  safely  could ;  drew  the  garments  and 
coverings  of  the  two  poor  suffering  women  more 
closely  about  them  ;  and,  with  a  secret  prayer  to 
be  directed  for  the  best  in  bearing  the  awful 
responsibility  now  laid  on  my  shoulders,  took 
my  Captain's  vacant  place  at  the  helm  of  the  Long, 
boaf. 

This,   as  well   as  I  can   tell    it,    is  the  full  and 
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true  account  of  how  I  came  to  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  lost  passengers  and  crew  of  The  Golden 
Mary,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  day 
after  the  ship  struck  the  Iceberg,  and  foundered 
at  sea. 
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